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According to what inks you buy 
Your purchase will be either 
An asset or a liability. 


To put it mathematically: 

Let P=The Price, and 

Let Q=The Quality, and 

Let AC=The Actual or Real Cost, 


This is true of every commodity 
You purchase, 
But most particularly true of 


PRINTING INKS. 


All the ULLMANINES, and a 
Majority of the DOUBLETONE INKS, 
Can, as a rule, be 

Run without slip-sheeting. 


Sigmund Ullman Co. 


New York Philadelphia 
Chicago Cleveland 
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A touch 
of the toe 
to go fast 
or slow 


Gentlemen: 

In reply to your letter of the 4th instant, will say that we are not 
in the market at present for any motors, but the two bought of you 
about a year and a half ago are giving entire satisfaction, being ready 
at all times thus far. 

Yours truly, 
. PATTERSON PRINTING Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., May 12, 1914. 





Gentlemen: 

In reply to yours of the 4th, we hereby wish to inform you that 
we are equipped with your motors. 

Which we are very much pleased with, and sure no other can 
compete with the Kimble service. 

We purchased our motors through The Citizens Electric Co., of 
this city. 

Thanking you for the kind attention you have given us, we are 

Very truly yours, 
SUPERIOR PRINTING Co., 
Jay B. Perry, 
Battle Creek, Mich., May 7, 1914. 


KIMBL 


More Testimony for the Wade-Awake Printer 


( Being the experiences of other printers) 


JOB AND CYLINDER 
PRESS 


You are wasting time, postage and stationery, since we ordere: 
the motor, have paid for it and find it doing good service in pushin; 
a Chandler & Price Gordon. It is the only perfect power for plater 
press and should we ever need another motor you are on our list fo 
the same. 

Press PUBLISHING Co., 
Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho. 





Gentlemen: 

What kind of a trade will you give me for my Electric 
Co. % h.-p. alternating v. s. motor and a Cutler-Hammer rheostat i: 
exchange for a Kimble % h.-p.? 

As you know, I have two Kimbles, and with one more my sho; 
would be Kimbleized. 

I will say, however, that with the exception of the fact that I am 
unable to get the motor down to as slow a speed as I some- 
times find necessary, it is perfectly satisfactory, and the fact mentioned 
is the only reason I have for desiring to dispose of it. 


Respectfully, 
Geo. C. Hicks, 
Berlin, Wis., May 20, 1914. 


MOTORS 


(Single- Phase, Variable-Speed, Alternating -Current) 


Kimble Motors increase the efficiency of each press at least 20% over ordinary alternating-current 


motor drive and about 35% over line-shaft drive. 


This great increase in efficiency is due to the wide range of speeds and the finely graduated steps. 
Kimble Motors give any speed from 500 to 3,000 I. P. H. The feeder can get exactly the speed for 


turning out any work in the best and speediest manner. 


The increase in speed is made in steps from 


40 to80 1. P. H. The feeder can increase speed by imperceptible steps while he is warming up to the 


work. 


Kimble Motors are also the only alternating-current motors that reduce current consumption in 


direct proportion to every speed reduction. 
dends on the cost of a Kimble. 


The saving in current alone will pay 5% monthly divi- 


Kimbleize Your Plant ! 


Run your job and cylinder presses, your binders, stitchers, folders, etc., with Kimble Motors. 


It is the most satisfactory, efficient and economical way. 
interesting facts about electric-drive in printing-plants. 


Kimble Electric Co. 


635 North Western Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Write for the Red Catalog, which gives 














THIS SCENE REPRESENTS 


«~s FOOT LESS strocxinc WITHOUT .. a LEG.” 





AND I5 


PRINTED WITH 
THE ONLY INK wuaicu DRIES anv SETS FASTER ruan SPEEDLIMIT stack INK. 








MANUFACTURED 
BY 


THE QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK CO. 


CINCINNATI 


BOSTON DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
ROCHESTER ST. PAUL DALLAS 
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Paper Knives 


are just enough better to warrant inquiry 
if you do not already know about them. 
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“New Process’ quality. New package. 
‘““COES” warrant (that’s different) better service and 


No Price Advance! 


In other words, our customers get the benefit of all 
improvements at no cost to them. 


LORING COES & CO., Inc. 


DEPARTMENT COES WRENCH CO. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


New York Orrice —W. E. ROBBINS, 29 Murray Street 
Phone, 6866 Barclay 
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TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary and Regina 
Sole Agents for Canada 








COES RECORDS 


First to use Micrometer in Knife work . ° 

First to absolutely refuse to join the Trust . 1893 
First to use special steels for paper work . e ° 5 A e . ° - 1894 
First to use a special package . s - - . x ° 5 . > ee - 41901 
First to print and sell by a ‘‘printed in figures’’ Price-list . s ‘ 1904 
First to make first-class Knives, any kind . . 


COES is Always Best! 
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HARDIE SEMI-AUTOMATIC 
PRESS FEEDER 





THE HARDIE SEMI-AUTOMATIC FEEDER WITH ELEVATOR AND 
AUTOMATIC CYLINDER TRIP 


This Complete Installation Insures the Printer 
Continuous Operation of His Press 
Largely Increased Production 
Accurate Machine Register 
Minimum of Waste 


This Feeder Is Being Successfully Used 
On Long Runs and Short Runs 
On Every Grade of Paper 


The Work of Feeding Is Rendered 


Much less trying and wearying to the operator. 
The quality of printing is vastly more even. 
Multiple color work is no more trying than single color. 


The capacity of the plant is the capacity of the presses. The Hardie 
Feeders increase output without increasing the number of presses. Send 
for catalog. Mention Inland Printer. 


HOBBS MANUFACTURING CO. | 


WORCESTER, MASS., U.S. A. 





























THE SEYBOLD 
Continuous Feed Trimmer 





The Greatest Producer of the Age.—Will trim books 3% inches x 6 inches 
to 13% inches x 18 inches in piles 6 inches high, and has a capacity of 600 piles per hour. 





INVESTIGATE 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of Highest-Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper-Mills, 
Paper-Houses, Paper-Box Makers, etc. 


Embracing — Cutting Machines, in a great variety of styles and sizes, Book Trimmers, Die-Cutting Presses, Rotary 
Board Cutters, Table Shears, Corner Cutters, Knife Grinders, Book Compressors, Book Smashers, 
Standing Presses, Backing Machines, Bench Stampers; a complete line of Embossing 
Machines equipped with and without mechanical Inking and Feeding devices. 


Home Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Branches: NeEw York, 151-163 W. 26th St.; CHICAGO, 112-114 W. Harrison St., New Rand-McNally Bldg. 
Agencies: J. H. SCHROETER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. MorRISON Co., Toronto, Ont.; TORONTO TyPE Founpry Co., Ltp., Winnipeg, Man.; 
THE BARNHART TyPE Founpry Co., Dallas, Tex. 
KEYSTONE TyPE FouNpRY OF CALIFORNIA, 638 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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F SAVE TIME 
AND MONEY 
WITH 





DEATER RELOADING FEEDERS 


DEXTER RELOADING FEEDERS will increase the output of your printing presses 
and folding machines from 15 to 40 per cent. They are specially useful when rapid 
production of completed copies from a “work and turn” form are to be secured. 


HLTH] 


When the piles are short, these feeders can be loaded with a succession of small piles, 
without stopping the machine. Or they can be loaded out of hours with a pile ot stock 
sufficient for a day’s run—thus eliminating loss of running time. 
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DEXTER RELOADING FEEDERS will handle any size and weight of stock up to 80-point 
cardboard, and accurate register is assured for the feeders, as they automatically control 
the action of the press. This feature makes these machines specially desirable on color 
and label work. 





The sheets are automatically registered at the guides of the press, and the ‘“ feeder- 
controlling” devices are so “humanly” sensitive that the press will be stopped if for any 
reason the sheets should not be accurately registered. 


Send for complete descriptive catalogue. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
FOLDERS, CROSS CONTINUOUS FEEDERS, RELOADING FEEDERS, INSERTING 
COVERING AND WIRE STITCHING MACHINES AND CUTTERS 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA j DETROIT CHICAGO 
DALLAS TORONTO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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The DOYLE Vacuum Sheet Cleaner 


HE illustration above was reproduced from an actual 
photograph of the dirt accumulated in a two days’ run on 
a cylinder press equipped with the DoyLE Vacuum Sheet Cleaner. 
This practical device, which can be attached to any cylinder, 


printing, lithograph or offset press, removes all lint, dirt and 
sediment from the paper before it touches the type form. 


It thereby insures uniform inking and an ab- 
solutely clean impression, unmarred by foreign 
matter which usually adheres to the paper. 


Printers who are troubled with the filling up of 
half-tones and their possible damage through 
the dirt and sediment deposited by the paper, 
will recognize the big advantage of the appli- 
ance as it makes the frequent wash up of the 
forms unnecessary. 


Where ordinarily it is necessary to wash the 
forms after every few thousand impressions, 
with the DoyLe Vacuum Sheet Cleaner in oper- 
ation, washing the forms once or twice a day 
is sufficient. 

On this item alone a saving of one to two hours 
a day is effected, with also the additional ad- 
vantage of cleaner impressions and better work 


generally, as this appliance keeps the rollers 
and ink clean as well as the paper. 


Just what the DoyLe Vacuum Sheet Cleaner ac- 
complishes is easily demonstrated by a_ bag 
attached to the side of the press in which the 
foreign matter collected from the paper is 
deposited. 


For its practical eficiency and economy this 
device will recommend itself to all printers 
and publishers who are obliged to keep their 
presses running continuously under all condi- 
tions at a high rate of speed and at the same 
time maintain a high standard of work. 


Let us install the DoyLe Vacuum Sheet Cleaner 
in your plant on thirty days’ trial, without 
cost or obligation to you if it does not prove 
satisfactory. 


Write today for further information 


BRITTON & DOYLE v Press Room Efficiency Appliances 


202 CAXTON BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 








A Battery of Six Job Presses Equipped With DOYLE-ALLEN Ink Distributors 


The DOYLE‘ALLEN Ink Distributor 


HIS attachment gives to a platen press the positive ink 

distribution of a cylinder press. It is the only Vibrating 
Distributor on which the composition rollers are positively driven 
by gears in combination with a rack at the side of the press. 
Another exclusive feature is the adjustable saddles to take care 
of the variation in shrinkage of the rollers. 


Extension bearers arerun up along the — light parts of the form. It not only 
side of the ink plate, allowing the __ increases the capacity of the presses for 
rollers to run on these supports the full — larger work, but improves the quality 
length of their travel. This allows the of all job work generally. The saving 
smooth running of the in ink alone runs from 20 
press at its maximum to 50%. 

speed without the usual March 27, 1914 Repeat orders are being 
knocking and bumping Gyyriemew:— received every day from 
so common to job presses The Ink Distributors installed Satisfied users, whose ex- 
under ordinary condi- on our job presses materially in- perience proves thati it not 
mney cuachines: Itirposebletoseeare ODL saves time, ink, ma- 
With the Doyie-ALLEN ink distribution that is so far chinery and money, but 
Ink Distributor the heavy eigenen ag gps also produces cleaner a 
parts of the form can be nam eC mea better results on all classes 
easily covered without the decision in regard to its of work. Equip your job 
excessive inking. This ii presses with DoyLe-ALLEN 
makes double-rolling un- Ink Distributors 1k you 
necessary and also pre- Geo. Banta Pustisuinc Co. want them to produce 
vents the smearing and (Signed) Geo. Banta, Jr. better and more profit- 


blurring of the type and able work. 





Yours very truly, 


Sold by Leading Printing Supply Houses Write Today for Descriptive Folder and Prices 


BRITTON & DOYLE v Press Room Efficiency Appliances 


202 CAXTON BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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E believe that the Model CC Autopress, shown above, has 
the most Universal Utility of any fast press ever offered 
to the printing fraternity. 

It will feed and deliver automatically any stock not ex- 
tremely rough, from french folio to 22 x 28, 120 lb card, in any 
size from 3; x 53 up to 14x 20. Very rough stock can be 
handled with semi-automatic feed. 

The above range of work covers 90% of all printing in the 
average shop. 

The Autopress is NOT a specialty press. 

It prints almost anything within its size range and prints 
it better and faster than any other press ever built. 

Guaranteed Speed 4500 per hour. 


It is impossible to adequately describe it in the limited space 
of a magazine ad. If you want to reduce your costs, increase 
your output, do better printing and swell your profits, then 
learn all about this press by writing now for descriptive booklet. 


THe Awrepress @MPANY 


V4 95 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Re x vg) CHICAGO, 431 South Dearborn Street BOSTON, 176 Federal Street 

Li ST. LOUIS, 313 Fullerton Building PHILADELPHIA, 1011 Chestnut Street | <3 

We? SAN FRANCISCO, Phelan Building ayy a7, 
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Have You Seen This Press in Operation? 
Have You Examined the Product? | 


If you have, you know that the printing is equal to the best done on presses 
with two, four, or any number of plates around the cylinders. 

Remember, the Duplex revolutionized flat-bed newspaper presses. Now 
it is revolutionizing rotary presses. 

Running at the same speed, it doubles the product of other machines 
carrying the same number of plates. 


Duplex Tubular Single Plate 16-Page Press 
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Speed : 30,000 per hour of 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16-page papers. All with single plates, straight run and book fold. 


Any section may be used as a color section if desired. Self-contained paper roll hoist and Duplex High Speed Folder. 


HOW OTHER PRESS MANUFACTURERS REGARD THE 
DUPLEX TUBULAR 


The Fourth Estate, in its issue of February 28, 1914, published the following: 


By OSCAR ROESEN 
















‘fAlthough improved in many ways for accessibility and practical 
purposes, the press’’ [speaking of newspaper presses in general] ‘‘is 
about the same to-day as it was many years ago. * * * 

‘‘A NEW and NOVEL FEATURE, however, has been intro- 
duced in the printing press by Henry Bechman, of Battle Creek. His 
idea of using a SINGLE TUBULAR PLATE instead of the stereo- 
type plates in use at present, which only cover one-half of the plate 
cylinders, is certainly an IMPROVEMENT and a RADICAL 
CHANGE in the construction of the press.”’ 











Mr. Roesen is recognized as one of the foremost printing press experts. 
He has been in the printing press business for nearly fifty years and is per- 
sonally known to all the largest publishers in this country, England and 
Australia. What he says should command the attention of every thoughtful 
publisher. 


THE DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


NEW YORK OFFICE: WORLD DCUILDING BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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The Crux of OSWEGO AUTO Design 


EASE OF CUTTING. The new double shearing knife passes its edge obliquely through the 
work. The automatic release of clamping pressure saves tons of lifting daily. The new long clamp 
dwell obviates tumbling piles. 


EASE OF OPERATION. Two starting levers avoid back twist to the operator and a safety bolt 


of solid steel guards him automatically. 


EASE OF CONTROL. The power goes first to the clamp and second to the knife, an exclusive 
economic advantage of the OSWEGO. 


A new, modern plant ensures the uniform excellence of these fast new OSWEGO RAPID-PRO- 
DUCTION cutting machines. The OSWEGO AUTOS are guaranteed to produce all work with the accuracy 
of the Brown & Carver Hand Clamp cutter, EXCEPT ata speed beyond the capacity of any known operator. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, JR., Proprietor 


OSWEGO, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 





The only factory in the world which specializes exclusively on the manufacture of cutting machines 


for Paper, Board, Cloth, Foil, Leather, Celluloid, Etc., Etc. 


OSWEGO 





























1,000 CASES AN HOUR 








SHERIDAN CASE-MAKER 


The enormous output of one thousand cases per hour being more than 
double that of any other machine, places the Sheridan case-maker in a class 
by itself. 

The quality of work being more uniform, with a more even distribution of 
glue, the cases turned out are far superior to those made by hand. 

A great saving in material as well as time is obtained, as the Sheridan case- 
maker is so constructed that the cloth is automatically fed from a continuous 
roll, the machine automatically cutting it to the proper lengths, cutting out the 
corners and placing the strip on the back of the case. On account of its being 
unnecessary to first cut the cloth into sizes, as in other machines, the Sheridan 
case-maker can be run continuously until the complete roll is finished. 

Round-corner cases can be made by means of a special attachment, which 
can be furnished with any Sheridan case-maker. 

A cloth-slitter, for cutting the cloth from the roll to the proper widths, is 
furnished with each machine. 

A special case-maker can be furnished to take T pattern cloth, which can 
not be properly fed on the regular machine. 

The 17-inch case-maker will make a case, minimum 5% x8'% inches, max- 
imum 11x17 inches. Price $3,500.00. 

The 22-inch case- maker will make a case, minimum 7!% x 11 inches, max- 
imum 16x22 inches. Price $4,000.00. 


T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1835 
Manufacturers of the Largest and Most Comprehensive Line of Bookbinders’ Machinery 
in the World 
Offices and Salesrooms: 


434 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 607 S. Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
63 Mount Pleasant, LONDON, W. C., ENGLAND 
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At the Top—Well Supported 


By a thousand letters of praise from particular printing-ink makers 

the world over. Peerless Black is the PINNACLE OF PERFEC- 

TION for making high-grade half-tone, lithographic, letterpress and 

book inks, and inks for use on fast-running presses without 
slip-sheeting. 


THE PEERLESS CARBON BLACK CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.., U. S. A. 


BINNEY & SMITH COMPANY-— Sole Selling Agents 


81-83 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN EUROPE: 
63 Farringdon Street, London, E. C. Kaufmannshaus, 179 Hamburg, Germany 90 Rue Amelot, Paris, Frauce 
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The Babcock Optimus’ 


Every printer who uses a flat-bed press has interests identical with our 
own. He can’t live as a printer without the finest, fastest printing presses 
built—and our life depends upon our ability to supply his needs. 


EVERY BABCOCK PRESS 


is built for a multiplicity of kinds of printing and with the supreme pur- 
pose constantly in mind that it must satisfy every demand of all the work 
itis todo. To this end we bend every energy of mind and body and 
every dollar of 


THE BABCOCK COMPANY 


The results as shown in 


ALL BABCOCK PRESSES 


are most gratifying to us, because they have been satisfactory and 
profitable to thousands of printers. Are you one of them? If not, let 
us tell you, line by line and part by part, why you should be. 





Our Best Advertisements Are Not Printed—They Print 





The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co. 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler Miller & Richard 
General Western Agents General Agents for Canada 
Chicago, Illinois Toronto, Ontario, and Winnipeg, Manitoba 
John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. 


























STANDARD 222 JOB PRESS 


THE JOB PRESS THAT AUTOMATICALLY PRINTS TWO SEPARATE JOBS AT THE SAME TIME 


AT THE N.Y. PRINTERS’ 
EXPOSITION 


18 Forms were made-ready on the STANDARD 
HIGH-SPEED AUTOMATIC JOB PRESS in 


less than 10 minutes per form. 








9 Forms were made ready in less than 8/2 minutes 
per form. 


18 Runs of 500 wl were made —" and printed 
in less than 20 minutes each. 


9 Runs of 500 each were made ready and printed 
in less than | 82 minutes each. 





It is not necessary to have all long runs to make 


the STANDARD profitable. 


Any printer with enough work for three or four 
hand-fed job presses will find the STANDARD 


an exceptionally profitable investment. 


Over 40% of our sales are to repeat-order customers. 


5% Discount for all Cash, or 
Sold on Easy Terms 


Wood & Nathan Co. 


Sole Selling Agent 


Standard High-Speed Automatic 
Job Press 


Floor space, 4% x8 ft. Weight 4,200 Ibs. 1 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 



































Two Stones With a 


Single Mission— 


To Keep the Paper Knives Sharp 


The Carborundum 
Machine Knife Stones 


One is square—the 
other round.—The 
new square shape is 
preferred by many—it 
is especially handy 
in taking the finn off 
thebackof the blade.— 
They both cut clean 
and quick—they keep 
the knives continually 
sharp—both fit the 
hand—the grooves 
protect the fingers. 


At your hardware dealer, 
either shape,. . $1.50 


THE CARBORUNDUM 


COMPANY 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 





The More You Know About 


what our perforator will do, and the more you inquire of your 
neighbor who /as ove, the sooner you will become an owzer 
of the famous 


UNIVERSAL-PEERLESS 
ROTARY PERFORATOR 


It has a successful and unapproached record of many years’ 
standing. p 


Hyphen-cut Perforation, Knife-cut Perforation, Slitting Heads, Loose- 
leaf Creasing Heads. Gang Scoring Heads for Booklet Covers. Straight 
Line of Perforation Guaranteed. Perfect Register. Three Sizes, 30 
in., 36 in. and 42 in. wide. 


Catalogues on Application. Sold by all Dealers. 


Manufactured AG, BURTON’S SON 


By | i 
118 to 124 So. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 





























Service—FPrice 
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««Satin 
Finish”’ 
Copper 


Engraver’s 


Supplies 
Eb Keay Abele 


| We guarantee our Copper and Zinc to be | 
| free of any foreign substances due to the 

| fact that they are both scientifically tested: 
| in our factory. 


The American Steel & Copper Plate Col 


| rorto rrr Fairmount Ave., Jersey City, N. J4 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES 


610 Federal St. 1x6 Nassau St. 3 Pemberton Ro 7 


Chicago, Ill. New York City London,E.C.,Eng 

















Hamilton Steel Galley Cabinet No. 657 


(Made only in Single Units as shown) 


Price complete with 100 Hamilton Steel 
Jointless Galleys 8% x 13 inches inside 


HE storage of standing matter on galleys (one page to each galley) is one 
of the results of a co-operative study of methods to reduce costs in Compos- 
ing Rooms. C. P. Carl of the J. B. Savage Company, Cleveland, Ohio, origin- 
ated the idea. The Hamilton Manufacturing Co. has perfected it, and now 
offers its most recent addition to equipment for galley storage—a Steel Galley 
Cabinet Unit complete in itself, or in combination of several Units. One Unit— 


100 page capacity; three Units—300 pages, etc. 


The Unit System of galley storage is the logical method of handling 
this material. Units may be purchased in quantity as desired and 
when required. Each Unit is complete in itself and as additions are 
made, you still have practically one piece of furniture, useful as well 
as ornamental. The new Hamilton Unit combined with the Hamilton 
Jointless Steel Galley points the way to a practical and economical 
utilization of the modern galley storage system. 


=. The height of this Unit Galley Cabinet is 3814 inches 
and when four units are placed end to end and back to 
back surmounted by a Hamilton Iron Imposing Surface, 
the arrangement provides a convenient piece of furniture for 
either a Newspaper or Job Office; being available either as 
an extra Imposing Table or for the storage of standing 
live matter. Each unit is provided with a classifying 
letter, and the galley compartments are numbered consecu- 
tively from 1 to 100 with large readable figures 3¢ of an 
inch in height, providing a simple indexing of the Cabinet. 
Hamilton Steel Galley Cabinet Units are carried in stock 
Group of 5 units Hamilton Steel Galley Cabinet No. 657; depth 15 inches, at Two Rivers and our Eastern Warehouse at Rahway, 
height 77 inches, length 126 inches. Capacity 500 834 x13 Galleys. N. J.; also by prominent typefounders and dealers. 
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THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Offices and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. Eastern Offices and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 
Hamilton Goods are carried in stock and sold by all prominent Typefounders and Dealers 











These galleys represent the greatest improvement ever 
made in the construction of printers’ galleys, providing 
the printer with a serviceable galley at a price as low as the 
poorest galley on the market, the actual working qualities 
surpassing the highest priced galley ever made. 


The Hamilton Jointless Steel Galley - Modern Proof Presses with a fixed dis- 
tance between bed and cylinder require 
galleys of uniform thickness; otherwise 

‘ ~ » much time is lost in taking proofs. The 
= H N Hamilton stamped steel galley is pressed 

from a single flat sheet of metal of one 
leys (one page to a galley) instead of on standard thickness for all sizes—namely, 
letterboards. This galley when com- 18 gauge or fifty thousandths of an inch. 
bined with the Unit Storage Cabinet 4s These galleys contain approximately 25° 
doubles the efficiency and will save . ‘ more metal than storage galleys with 
thousands cf dollars to every large print- \ : which most printers have been familiar. 
ing plant where the equipment is installed. This uniformity in thickness assures 

The sides and end walls and the corners 4 eg inseam an 

are seamless and unbreakable. This = iii 

galley is something new; something The only 

better; something cheaper, quality con- Jointless Send for a free sample 

sidered, than any galley heretofore ob- eae b Galley—a convenient 

tainable. It is a galley of quality plus Corner—the Hamilton novelty for your desk. 


utility. Look forthe name on every galley. 


meets the growing demand for a really 
practical high grade galley at moderate 
prices—a galley that can be used in 
large quantities in connection with the 
modern system of storing matter on gal- 


This Hamilton process of Cold-pressing a complete and finished Galley, 
from a single piece of high grade special analysis steel, without joints, 
not only supplies a more rigid mechanically perfect Galley than the old- 


fashioned process, but enables us to supply 


Hamilton Hamilton 
Steel Cabinets Wood Type 


There is an All-Steel Interchangeable We are the largest manufacturers in the 
Hamilton Cabinet suitable for every Com- world of end grain wood type cut on Rock 


posing Room need. ‘They cost little more than Maple. Height guaranteed uniform on point 
Wood Cabinets. Let us send you full details on system. Send for wood type catalogue, circulars, 
this Modern Composing Room equipment. etc. They will be sent free upon request. 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Main Offices and Factories, TWO RIVERS, WIS. Eastern Offices and Warehouse, RAHWAY, N. J. 
Hamilton Goods are carried in stock and sold by all Prominent Typefounders and Dealers Everywhere 
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The SCOTT pein es 


Requires No Expert Machinist To Operate 





SCOTT HIGH-SPEED DRUM CYLINDER PRESS 


has been on the market for many years, and the only limit to the capacity of the machine is the ability of the 
feeder to place the sheets down to the guides. 


R. P. STUDLEY & CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
have two Scott High-Speed Drum Cylinder Presses that have been in constant use for over nine years. They 
will inform you, as they did our representative, that the only limit to the speed of the machines is the ability of 
their feeders. They run the 21x 25 press at 3,000 and the 24!2 x 31 2,800 per hour. 


THE LECHTMANN PRINTING CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


have a battery of these fast-running Scott Drum Cylinder Presses, and run them steadily to fullest capacity. 
They have proven money-makers. 


SCHORCH & CO., NEW YORK CITY 
have two of these fast-running machines, and stated that they never knew what output was until they ran these 
fast little presses. “The beauty of this machine is that it takes up little floor space, there are very few parts 
to it, and require very little adjustment for different size sheets, and it is possible for you to put a feeder on each 
side of the press if desired. 





Send for circular giving prices, size and further information. We build many other kinds of printing-presses. 





PATENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 


WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 1 Madison Avenue CHICAGO OFFICE: Monadnock Block 
CABLE ADDRESS: WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK. CODES USED: ABC (5th EDITION) AND OUR OWN 












































THE CHAMBERS 
Paper Folding Machines 


With Continuous or Pile Type, Combing-Wheel Automatic Feeders 




















Double 16 Folder with King Continuous Feeder 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS CoO. 


Fifty-second and Media Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago Office: 549 West Washington Loulevard 





MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Agents, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto. 




















A Book Form Business Card 


carried in a leather case and 





nO The Overlay Pre-eminent 


3 detached as needed will 
Caste te: Gene appeal to your old custom- The 
ers and get new ones. 


lo the trade we supply the M h e l Ch Ik 
blank scored cards for 

Peerless Patent ecnanica a 
Book Form Cards 


‘OTEEL COMPANY, and furnish a patent lever Relief Overlay 


PITTSBURGH. PA : A 
RIS eremer euioina binder case, soyou can print 
“2 we and bind them in your own 


shop. Thereisnothing that The process is installed in the majority of the 


surpasses them, and your ° “a P rf 
trade will appreciate it if you call their attention to the convenience progressive printing-plants in the United States. 


and economy of using them. 


Write for samples and our plan for supplying you. Write to-day WATZELHAN & SPEYER 


4 "4 Established 
The John B. Wiggins Co. “ssi 183 William Street . New York, N. Y. 
Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers, 52-54 E. Adams St., CHICAGO 
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*U. P.M.’ THE TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


Triumphs in Efficiency 


U. P. M. 
Vacuum Bronzer 
This machine has proven itself the 
fastest—2,000 per hour; most eco- 
nomical—no waste of bronze 
powder; most efficient — produces 
the best results at lowest cost. 


U. P.M. 
Automatic Printing Press 
Feeding Machine 


Feeding machines that are efficient. 
Perfect register. Large production. 


Chapman 
Electric Neutralizer 
An apparatus necessary to eliminate 
troubles with electricity in paper 
stock. Makes smoother operation 

in summer and winter. 


U.P. MM. 
Cutter and Creaser 
Feeder 
For cutting and creasing presses. 
Stock waste and danger eliminated. 
Output greatly increased. 


UNITED PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


JAMAICA PLAIN STA., BOSTON 


116 EAST 13TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Western Agent, WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY COMPANY, 638 FEDERAL STREET, CHICAGO 





























Advance Lever 
The Easy Cutter” 


ASE of cutting is the most important 
k characteristic to be sought in a lever 
paper cutter, and it is this character- 
istic that has gained for the ADVANCE 
its popular sobriquet, ‘“The Easy Cutter.”’ 
In addition to its easy cutting qualities, 
the ADVANCE is of pleasing design, is 
strong and well built, and possesses many 
exclusive features suggested by a quarter 
of a century’s experience in paper cutter 
building. If you want a durable, accurate 
machine as well as the easzest cutting lever 
cutter built, buy an ADVANCE. Sold and 
guaranteed by typefounders and dealers 
in all principal cities. 





Write for descriptive catalogue 





ADVANCI 


FOREIGN AGENCIES: — Mexico, 
W. Indies, Central and So. America, 
National Paper & Type Co.; Austra- 








The Challenge Machinery lia, Parsons & Whittemore, F. T. Wimble & Co., Ltd., 


Grand Haven, Mich., U. S. A. oni , Sydney, Alex. Cowan & Sons, Ltd., Melbourne, Sydney 
Company Chicago Office, 124 So. Fifth Avenue eX Se Rone Or ee ee ee ee 























IN ANY COST SYSTEM 


where the hourly charge for service includes machine time and expense as 
well as labor, errors in time records make a serious difference in the results. 


Calculagraph Records 


of Elapsed Time are the only safe time records to use, and they will fit 
any cost system. They are also best for pay-rolls. Impossible for the 

Calculagraph to make mistakes. 
Ask for our free booklet, “Accurate Cost Records in Print-Shops.’’ 
1460 Jewelers’ Building 


Calculagraph Company “se9%5. civ 








Non-Cur ling Talbot’s Composition Truck Rollers 
Gummed Papers See 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 
Distinctive and special brands for all and every conceivable 
purpose. @, We produce high-grade gummed papers especially 
adaptable for lithographing as well as medium and cheaper 
grades for ordinary label printing. 
Send for our Sample-book 


( (2). = ie { = on Ss Save their cost in a few months. Prevent wear on tracks. Improve 
S { | | rie J iil | Sty, \) 2 | il quality of work, as form is inked correctly without slurring. Make 
AN DA fitter yd) | VO press run noiseless. Jf you can not buy from your dealer send direct to me. 
a 
T 401-405 South Clinton Street, 
WAVERLY PARK, N. J. Established in England in 1830 J. W ° TALBOT CHICAGO 
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‘Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelstee) Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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Telephone, Harri n 5260- 
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This NICKELSTEEL ** GLOBETYPE”’ has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the printin¢ 
quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 











Publishers and Bookbinders 


Publishers and bookbinders make extensive use of glue pots. Through 
the summer months, the workman can do more work and better work 
with the ELECTRIC GLUE POT than with the old-style pot with its 
excessive heat and dangerous open flame. 

Clean, efficient, economical and durable. 

The water-jacketed type—1 pint to4 quart sizes — is recommended for 
intermittent service where quick heating 1s necessary. The jacketless type 
—1s-pint to 8 quart sizes —is more efhcient for continuous service. 


Send for Booklet, ‘‘ Electric Glue Pots’’ 


General Electric Company 


GENERAL OFFICE 2) SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 





Sales Offices in All Large Cities 5011 














Wing-Horton Mailers 
Give Satisfaction 


The Curtis Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., have 
used Horton and Wing- 
Horton Mailers ever since 
they were first put upon the 
market, some 18 years. 
Under date of Oct. 2, 1913, 
they ordered 12 additional 
No. 2 latest model mailers. 
Pretty good evidence of 


s ; | + ) satisfactory performance. 
BOOK AND COVER PAPERS na} ye 


If interested, write for descriptive 

literature, and prices; also you are 

invited to see the machines on exhibition, at National 

‘s Printing and Allied Trades Exposition, New Grand 
219 W. MONROE STREET CHICAGO 


Central Palace, New York City, April 18-25. 
CHAUNCEY WING, Mfr. Greenfield, Mass. 


Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office. 



































THE HEART OF THE ELECTROTYPING 
PLANT IS THE GENERATOR 


Rapid ral | High 


iti ' hanes 7 Commercial 
Depositing regal Wea Bese “ 





i 4a abba A 
Self wn ogee erent, | a 


" Electrical 
Exciting 


Efficiency 
Or Low 


Separately Temperature 


Excited Rise 


Motor Generator Sets, Belt Driven Generators, Depositing 
Tanks, Copper or Nickel Elliptic Anodes 


BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER 


The Hanson & Van Winkle Company 


NEWARK, N. J., U. S. A. BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill.; New York City; Toronto, Ont. 


Bring your depositing troubles to us; we will gladly advise you. 
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THE PASSABLE” MAN 








->VERY WHERE we find the compositor 

BX, who is employed casually, who is likable 

personally, but who has the reputation 

\ of not being “very good” and who is 
3 VG WM engaged only when business is booming. 


ZL, | That sort of compositor usually burns 
$4 Up more nervous energy doing his work 
NY than does the more efficient man. 


Sometimes failure is due to inherent qualities—a case 
of round peg in a square hole. More frequently it is 
because the unfortunate has not been able to grasp the 
principles that govern the work he handles. 


Job and display compositors have the remedy at hand. 
There is not a “passable” compositor—one who is able 
merely “to get by’—who would not be benefited by taking 
the I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Printing. 


It has the unstinted commendation of all classes of 
compositors who have taken it and the endorsement of 
expert trade educators. 


Endowed by the International Typographical Union, 


the Course is sold for less than its actual cost. 


Instruction is given by correspondence, and full infor- 
mation can be obtained by dropping a postal to 


THE LT.U.COMMISSION “* Sf8845 5™> 
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3 BLOMGREN 
BROS & CO. 


Established 1875 
Designers 
Engravers 
Electrotypers 
Nickeltypers 


512 SHERMAN ST. 
CHICAGO 
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Get Maximum Production 
From Your Presses 


The close speed regulation obtained on the presses 
equipped with 


Robbins &Myers 
SJANDARD Motors 


enables the press to be run at the exact speed best suite 
for each job. This insures maximum production and the 
lowest presswork charge against each job. 

For years we have specialized on motors Cicanecer 
for printing-plants and our engineers can x 
give valuable help. 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. 
Springfield, Ohio 


The world’s largest exclusive manufacturers of 


\ small motors. 
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Gee Ready Naw 
to Leave the Case 
for a Better Job 


You expect to have a better job some 
time. You feel that your ability, energy 
and ambition entitle you to rise. 


But what are you doing about it? How are 
you preparing for your own future ? 


The only way to avoid disappointment is to 
get the special training that will qualify you for 
higher pay in a more congenial occupation. The 
International Correspondence Schools have shown 
hundreds of printers the way to better-paying 
positions. “They can do the same for you. 


Printers Make Good Advertising Men 


Many printers who are now successful advertising men 
prepared themselves for their work by an I. C. S. course of 
spare-hour home study. Read what these printers say: 

After taking the I. C. S. Advertising Course, I became foreman printer and 
assistant to the advertising manager for the Muralo Co., Paint Manufacturers, 


who spend over $50,000 a year for advertising. 
B. J. LUBA, New Brighton, N. Y. 


Your course helps me to lay out jobs, make dummy folders, and design 
covers. You receive my deepest gratitude. 
GEO. W. LAMPHERE, Binghamton, N. Y. 


When I enrolled I was at the printers’ case. The I. C. S. Advertising 
Course is a bonanza to the printer who wishes to rise. I now conduct an 
office of my own. M. G. MUELLER, St. Paul, Minn. 

You owe it to yourself to learn how the I. C. S. can 
help you to qualify for better pay and more agreeable work. 


Learn what the I. C. S. Advertising Course 7s and what 
itcan do for you. Merely fill out and mail the coupon, 
and full information will be sent to you. 


Mail the Coupon Now Get the evidence 





International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1207, Scranton, Pa. 
Please send, without obligation to me, specimen pages and complet: 
description of your new and complete Advertising Course. 


Name 





St. and No. 





City 


































Patented in 
United States 
Great Britain 
France 

Belgium 


X Have You Staple 
Troubles? 


Then be cost-wise and 
find out what the 
Acme will do for you 


Yoursuccess in keeping 
down cost of production 
depends largely upon 
m machine efficiency— 
and the Acme answers 
the call. 


The Acme 
Binder No. 6 


has stood the test along- 
side all legitimate com- 
petition, and wherever 
known its product is 
conceded the very highest 
quality. 






A good stapling 
machine helps to secure 
business and, better 
still,to keepit. The 
Acme is for sale by print- 
ers’ supply houses 
throughout the United 
States. 


The Acme Staple 
Machine Co.,Ltd. 


112 North Ninth Street, 
Camden, N. J. 
Progress Typewriter Supply 


Co.,Ltd., London, England, 
European Agent 








Inks That Are Used in Every Country 
Where Printing is Done 


KAST & EHINGER 


GERMANY 











Manufacturing Agents for the United States, Canada, Cuba and Mexico 


Charles Hellmuth 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


INKS 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 





SPECIAL OFFSET INKS 


CHICAGO 
§36-8 South Clark Street 
Rand-MeNally Bldg. 





NEW YORK 
154-6-8 West 18th Street 
Hellmuth Bldg. 





The World’s Standard Three and Four Color Process 
Inks. Gold Ink worthy of the name. 


Originators of Solvine. Bi-Tones that work clean to the 
last sheet. 



































Roberts Numbering 
Machine Company 


Successor to THE BATES MACHINE CO. 


696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








For General 


Job Work 


Absolutely 
Accurate 


Fully 
Guaranteed 


Side Plates 
Without Screws 





Ne 12345 Always in Stock 


Facsimile Impression 
Size 1} x }3 inches. 


ROBERTS’ 
MACHINES 


UNEQUALLED RESULTS 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY 


No Screws 
To Number Either Forward 


Five Figure- 
Wheels 





View showing parts detached for 
or Backward cleaning 








Buckled, Crinkled 


and other deformed stitches are 
not born of 


Brehmer 
Stitching 
Machines 


Brehmer Stitchers are the parents 
of only a clean, straight, and accu- 
rately centered stitch. 


With Such Simple Mechanism— How 
Could They Be Otherwise ? 


Let us tell you wherein they are the most economical to maintain. 


CHARLES BECK CoO. 


609 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 









































BRONZING 
MACHINES 


Lithographers & Printers 


Guaranteed in Every Respect 





BRONZE POWDERS 





We Do Repairing 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 





Manufactured by 


Robert Mayer & Co. 
Suite 420, 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
Factory: Hoboken, N. J. 


Seattle San Francisco 
































HOOLE MACHINE & 
ENGRAVING WORKS 


111 Washington Street 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


29-33 Prospect Street 








** Hoole” 
Check 
End-Name 
Printing 
Machine 


A Job of 500 End-Names can be set up and run 
off on the “HOOLE” Check End-Name Printing 
Machine at a cost of nine cents, and the work will 
equal that of the printing-press. Let us refer you to 
concerns who are getting the above results. 





Manufacturers of 


End-Name, Numbering, Paging and 
Bookbinders’ Machinery and Finishing 
Tools of all kinds. 








It’s In the Make 


Ample machine facilities is a good 
talking point for business, but the 
character of product depends upon the 
knowing how to ‘‘do things.”’ 


Perfect Made Plates 
Save Money in the 
Pressroom 


We use extra heavy shell plates, which 
means long and perfect service. 

Too little attention is paid to the she// 
feature of the average electrotype. 


When once you try our extra heavy shell, 
you will use no other. 


OUR LEAD MOULDING PROCESS is a 
dependable method of obtaining perfect 
reproduction and quick service. 


Our process of Lead Moulding and of depositing 
the shell on the mould without the aid of graphite, 
and other methods used on wax-moulded plates, 
enables us to guarantee exact duplication without 
lass of detail. Perfect reproductions and perfect 
register are obtained, because lead takes an exact 
mould and is not affected by varving temperature, 
and after moulding undergoes no other operation 
until it is placed in the solution. 


Users who appreciate high-class work praise the 
efficiency of our Lead-Moulded Plates. If you 
have a high-class job in mind, let us submit samples 
of work both by plate and printed results. 


Our Entire Plant Is Fully Equipped 


with new and modern machinery, and in the hands 
of expert workmen. 





Phone Franklin 2264. Automatic 53753 
We will call for your business. 


American Electrotype 
Company 


24-30 South Clinton Street, Chicago 


























MEISEL 


Automatic 
e 
and Platen ‘SSR 


Speed, 8,000 per hour. 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. COMPANY 


944 DORCHESTER AVE., BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


Satisfied Users 


are the best advertisement. The foremost printing and binding 
establishments of the United States use 


THE TATUM 
PAPER PUNCH 


The exceptional accuracy, quality, durability and daily output of this 
machine are points of importance to which we call your attention. If you 
wish to examine our list of satisfied users of TATUM outfits we will gladly 
mail it to you. 


ee a a eS 











IF YOU APPRECIATE MACHINE 
EFFICIENCY YOU SHOULD INSTALL 


“A TATUM” 


55 YEARS OF KNOWING HOW 


THE SAM’L C. TATUM CO. 


Main Office and Factory: Sh 


“eC 
ey 


T es New York Office: 
Cincinnati, Ohio 180 Fultcn Street 


STYLE CC.—Motor Drive 
Patented April 10, 1900 Makers of “ The Line of True Merit ” 




















Royal First 


ENDING YOUR ORIGINALS AROUND THE 


corner marked ‘‘RUSH” is a dangerous and often 
an expensive proceeding. If the artist and the engraver have de- 
layed your plates it is a mistake to cut the time which should be 
allotted to electrotyping. ‘‘Royal First’’ is a safe rule to follow. 
Baurimore, Mp, Lt insures your fine half-tones and color plates against presswork 
Baltimore- Maryland trouble and expense. 
Bi gy en Many printers have found that it pays handsomely to order 
Frontier Engraving  Electrotypes from the Royal Plant in Philadelphia. To facilitate 
Company such orders and to give out-of-town customers the same service 
a enjoyed by the Curtis Publishing Company and others, seven 
oO "4 20. - . e 4: 
Cheeky Cine. Royal Agents have been appointed as shown by our list. 
Mugler Engraving Co. Read the Royal Address to Your Stenographer 
New Haven, Conn. 
Stoddard Engraving 


Cmay Royal Electrotype Company 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


— Electrotypers to the Elect 
Worcester, Mass. 616 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA 


Heward Wesson Co. 


























$0,000 Impressions (je i) Fifty-Four Hours 
An Average Productive Record of 
Nearly 1,500 Impressions Per Hour 


ance of a No. 2, 25x33 STONE- 

METZ TWO-REVOLUTION 
CYLINDER PRESS on exhibition at the 
New York Show, April 18 to 25. Not 
estimated nor guessed at, but actual figures 
recorded by a Productograph attached to the 
press. 


= is the truly remarkable perform- 


Please consider, too, that this record was 
not made on ordinary one-color work, but 
on high-grade half-tone and three-color proc- 
ess plate printing, requiring careful make- 
ready and accurate feeding, as well as 

unyielding impressional strength, perfect register and good ink distribution on the part of the press. 
Visiting printers and pressmen were astonished. Some placed their order right on the spot. Others assured 
us that their order would be forthcoming through their respective dealers — promises that have since and are 
daily being made good. 
The Stonemetz is also built in 26 x 38 inches, and 29 x 42 inches size. All sizes carried in stock and sold by 
typefounders and dealers in all principal cities. Write for descriptive matter, samples of work and facsimile letters 
from Stonemetz users. 


FOREIGN AGENCIES:— Mexico, West Indies, Central ‘ aS ; ° 
and South America, National Paper & Type Co.; Aus- fp . \ ] h Ch ll 4 M h 
| eases Parsons & Whittemore, Sydney; Italy and So. fe | é a én é ac inery 
Zurope, Berger & Wirth, Florence; So. Africa, Wm. Dawson YEON ° 

& Sons, Ltd., Cape Town; Germany, Holland and Denmark, ORS) ( om an Grand Haven, Mich., U.S.A. 
Strube!t & Jenner, Barmen. y Chicago Salesroom, 124 So. 5th Ave. 



















































95 Bundles 


every hour 


when you ue Dinse, Page 
T 


auick | €6 Company 


fe BUNDLER 











\ 
With this output The Quick Bundler EF] 
soon pays for itself in the reduced time ect rotypes 
alone. A big husky man is not necessary; 


a boy or girl serves just as well, and the N l C ke | { Yp es 


saving of the difference in salaries is yours. 
Firms like the American Book Company, S 

The Trow Ptg. Directory & Bdg. Co., t * is Ot Yp e S 
Doubleday Page & Co., Harper & Bros., i; 
Street & Smith and others use and recom- 


mend The Quick Bundler. 725-733 S. LASALLE ST. 


Detailed information upon request 
THE AUTOPRESS COMPANY, 95 Madison Avenue | CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Quick Bundler Dept. New York City TELEPHONE, HARRISON 7185 











































“COST 
CONTROL? 


There Is! 


It is coincident with the Machine 
Output Control attorded by the 


NATIONAL 
MACHINE 
RECORDER 


A distinctly new method in 
scientific shop management and 
a tremendous stride forward 
toward 



































Maximum Shop Efficiency 


This recorder furnishes a written 
record of facts automatically 
written by the producing 
machines themselves with 
a) «mechanical precision and uner- 

# ring accuracy. Booklet tells how. 


ILLINOIS MACHINE RECORDER CO., 1701-1703 S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 
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THE ‘‘FRISCO”” CATALOG AND BOOK FOLDER 


What! 


Endless Tapes? There is no 
such thing. They are sp/iced. 
When worn out they must be 
sewn or take down and re- 
erect the machine. 


There is no selling argument 
in that. 





Brown Folding Machine Co. 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW YoRK, 38 Park Row CHICAGO, 343 S. Dearborn St, 
ATLANTA GaA., J. H. Schroeter & Bro. 


DALLAsS, TEXAS, 1102 Commerce St. 





























THE FEDERATION OF TRADE PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 


WILL HOLD ITS 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 


At The 


Congress Hotel 





Sept. 24, 25, 26 
Chicago 







ERE you will rub shoulders with the publishers of trade, 

technical and class publications, financiers and public men—men who are 
vitally interested in business building through the business press. You will mingle 
with the men whose business interlocks with your business, who are meeting with 
problems with which you constantly contend. And you will hear them tell 
about their methods of solving these problems. 


One Good Idea Will More Than Pay for All the 


Time and Expense of Attending This Convention 


ial of the ideas promoted by these busi- 
ness men can be efficiently applied to 
your business. A single new idea may revolu- 
tionize a selling plan or an advertising cam- 


N°? city in the West ofters 
so many advantages for 
sightseeing and pleasure as 
Chicago. Lake Michigan with its 
excursion boats, beaches and cool 



























paign. At least this meeting will keep you in 
touch with the trend of modern business 
thought. Come, if you are a Publisher. Come, 
if you are a Manufacturer. Come, if you are 
an Advertising Man. Come, Mr. Business Man. 
There will be plenty of accommodations and 
interest for all. 


For Further Information Address 


breezes; scores of leading theatres 
and hotels; fine parks and boule- 
vards; art galleries, public libraries 
and art museums which rank 
among the best, are merely a few 
of the possibilities of diversion 
and education. 







E.R. SHAW, Chairman Committee on Arrangements 


F. D. PORTER, President 


Chicago New York 


537 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


THE FEDERATION OF TRADE PRESS ASSOCIATIONS 
JOHN CLYDE OSWALD, Vice-Pres. 





E. E. HAIGHT, Sec’y-Treas. 
Chicago 





























NEW ERA 
MULTI-PROCESS PRESS 


FASTEST FLAT-BED PRESS ON THE MARKET 
@ The New Era is a roll-fed, high-speed, 


flat-bed and platen press, buz/t in sections. 
Assembled as desired to print one or more 
colors on one or both sides of the paper, 
cloth or cardboard; also slit, punch, per- 
forate, cut, score, reinforce and eyelet 
tags, fold, etc., all in one passage 
through the press. Suitable for long or 
short runs. Just the machine for fine 
colorwork and specialties. Ask for liter- 
ature and send us ¢-day sampies of your 
multicolor or difficult operation work 
and let us show you how economically 
they can be produced on the New Era 


This press has standard sections to print three colors on the face and one on Multi-Process Press. 
the back of the stuck, and slitters, punch head and rewind. 


Manufacturers 


Built by The Regina Company = “iti-¢ra# 


Specialties 
217 Marbridge Building, 47 West Thirty-Fourth Street, New York City 























“KRAUSE” MACHINES 





for the whole paper 

industry have found 

preference all over 
the world 


KARL KRAUSE, Leipzig 


LARGE STOCK, at 
GERHARD & HEY’S 


21-24 STATE STREET 
BATTERY PARK BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 











For further information apply to 


THE HINZE MACHINERY CO., Inc. 


116 Nassau Street, New York City 

































Carver Automatic Die and Plate Presses | 


Are noted for their excellence 
and economy of production, dura- 
bility of construction and pro- 
nounced by the users as the BEST. 


Our Company controls the man- 
ufacture and sale of the Demery 
Apparatus for steelplate work. 













Manufactured in the following 
sizes: 
6 xl0in. 4%x9Q in. 
3%x8in. 2% x8 in. 

2% x4 in. 










Size 6x 10 inches. 





Y N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 
C. R. Carver Company ic ee Ba 


CANADIAN AGENTS: Export AGENT, EXCEPT CANADA: 
MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg. PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York. 
SOUTHERN AGENTS: J. H. SCHROETER & BRO., Atlanta, Ga. 























The Juengst 


Gatherer 
Gatherer-Stitcher 


Gatherer-Stitcher- 
Coverer 


Gatherer-Stitcher- 
Binder 


Product— 


A gathered book, 
A gathered, stitched or 


A gathered, stitched and 
covered book 


or— 


A gathered, wireless (or 
perfect), bound book. 






















All from the same machine. Producing at least 3,000 per hour. Descriptive booklets on request. 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS, Croton Falls, New York 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 




























































Can You Beat This? 


Our ‘‘Ideal’’ gummed paper enables the printer to 
print ‘‘gummed’”’ jobs with ease, speed, perfection and 
profit. 

With ‘‘Ideal’’ gummed paper printers can handle 
most difficult printing propositions. 





GUARANTEED 


FLAT FLAT 


GUMMED PAPER 

















Here’s a Guarantee That Really 
Guarantees: 


absolutely non-curling ; 
to work as easily as ungummed paper ; 
to register as closely ; 
to print as well as the finest paper (ungummed); 
to be unaffected by temperature changes ; 
to stick perfectly when it should — but not before ; 
to give the fullest satisfaction for every purpose for 
which we recommend it. 

The value of any guarantee is not so much in what it 
says as in what it means and how it is backed up. 


Write for sample-book and name of your nearest distributor. 


Ideal Coated Paper Co. 


BROOKFIELD, MASS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CINCINNATI 




















This Wonderful Automatic 
CARD MACHINE 


The minute you watch its action, speed, quantity 
and quality of output—it sells itself without argument. 

This machine is for ruling index cards—both Strik- 
ing and Feint-Lining. Unlimited speed. Think of it— 
40,000 cards per hour—automatic feed, perfect work. 

This machine is made for other work around the 
bindery. 

Best get detailed particulars, prices, etc., before you 
buy any other. 


F. KE. AND B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Better Presswork — 
Better Register 


RTIFICIAL ventilation helps keep your 

A stock in better shape by supplying 

fresh air to your plant and getting 

rid of the damp, vitiated air. No open 

windows to let in dirt. Your men will do 
better work in a pure, clean atmosphere. 


Westinghouse Electric 
Ventilating Fans 








provide the most satisfactory means of se- 
curing artificial ventilation. 


Easy to install. 

Operate from the lighting circuit. 

Quiet in operation. 

Very efficient, moving maximum 
air for minimum current 
consumed. 

Require practically no attention. 

Altractive in appearance. 


Send for full information. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Sales Offices in 45 American Cities 



































Have You Tried the 


New Service Department 
| of the 
Henry O. Shepard Company ? 


We help printers whose establishments 
are not so fully equipped as our own. 


Hot Embossing 


is demanded by the progressive firms 
for whom you print. @ We will design, 
at nominal expense, covers for catalogs 
to suit the requirements of any business 
and execute the work so that you can 
have an assured profit and a satisfied 
customer. @, Write to us now (atten- 
tion of Mr. Rice) and plan a big campaign 
for business. @, Use embossing in your 
own advertising. It will enhance the 
prestige of your house. @ Mr. Rice 
will give you personal and intelligent 
attention. 


The Henry O. Shepard Company 


Specialty Department 


632 South Sherman Street 
Chicago 






































DON’T GIVE IT AWAY 


Prices for printing are none too high, goodness knows. They’re too low 
as a general thing. 


Isn’t that true? Isn’t that why profits are so small ? 


Therefore the printer who buys a machine which lowers the cost of produc- 
tion and then proceeds to give the saving to his customers is foolish indeed. 


THE NATIONAL 
AUTOMATIC PRESS 


is a wonder when it comes to reducing the cost of platen presswork. The 
reduction in cost made by the National is so great that it will turn a losing 
business into a profitable one. That is, it will do so if you will keep the 
saving for yourself. 


THE NATIONAL 


reduces the cost and increases the profit, because it runs five times as fast as the average 
job-press, and its operating cost is practically as low. And the NATIONAL actually 
runs day in and day out at a guaranteed speed of 4,000 impressions an hour. It is not 
continually breaking down. It doesn’t need a high-priced expert to run it. 


THE NATIONAL 


is equipped with hand feed, automatic sheet feed, and roll feed. It will print four jobs 
at once, each a different color and on a different grade of stock. It does any ruling that 
can be done on a single-beam ruling machine. It prints in two colors at one operation. 
It will print both sides at once. It perforates, creases, punches, numbers, interleaves. 


THE NATIONAL 


will make YOU money. Send us particulars regarding the kind of work you do, and 
mention the number of job-presses you are now running. We will tell you all about it 
as soon as we get your letter. 








NATIONAL AUTOMATIC PRESS COMPANY 


LEHIGHTON, PA. 

















IF YOU ARE 
“OUT OF SORTS” 


The remedy is a Thompson Typecaster. If it 
1s speed — quality — accuracy —economy— you are after 
—any reliable efficiency doctor will recommend the 
Thompson Typecaster for all cases from five to forty-eight point. For the 
young plant just starting out —for the old plant that needs rehabilitation — 


its use is indicated. “You can pay more — but you can t geta better typecaster. 





ASK THE USER OF ONE 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


1729 TRIBUNE BLDG., NEW YORK 624-632 SOUTH SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 





SALES AGENTS: MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


SET IN TYPE MADE BY THE THOMPSON TYPECASTER 








The PERFECT PRINTING QUALITY 
UNIFORM SURFACE AND PRICE 


of our “FAULTLESS” coated paper fills a long-felt want of the printer 
and paper-buying public. It is a brilliant, perfectly finished paper for half- 
tone or color work, having a surface that will permit of fast running (ink 
dries rapidly), easily handled; therefore economical in all respects. The 
printer can unhesitatingly recommend “FAULTLESS” without fear of a 


““come-back.”’ 


Besides “FAULTLESS” we manufacture two other high-class coated 
papers—‘“SAPPHIRE” and “WASHINGTON.” You can not make a 
mistake in selecting any of the three brands. A liberal quantity fora thorough 
test will be forwarded upon request. 


Next month (August issue) we will tell you more about our product, for 
we manufacture a number of interesting lines that you should know about. 





WATERVLIET PAPER COMPANY 


WATERVLIET, MICHIGAN 



























THE LARGEST 
ORDER 


EVER PLACED FOR SINGLE-COLOR 


TWO-REVOLUTION 
PRESSES 


WAS LAST MONTH RECEIVED 
BY US FROM 


THE CAREY PRINTING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


IT AMOUNTED TO CLOSE TO 


d100,000 


AND AMONG OTHER MACHINES 
INCLUDED 


2/ PREMIERS 

















THE WHITLOCK PRINTING- PRESS MFG. CO., 


DERBY, CONNECTICUT 


NEW YORK, 23D STREET AND BROADWAY Fuller (Flatiron) Building 
BOSTON, 510 WELD BUILDING, 176 FEDERAL STREET 


AGENCIES 


Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, Sen Francisco, Spokane, 
Dallas, Portlaad, Vancouver — AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co. 
Atlanta, Ga.— Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER & Bro., 133 Central Ave. 
Toronto, Ont.— Messrs. MANTON Bros., 105 Elizabeth St., Canada West. 
Montreal, P. Q.— Geo. M. STEWART, Es@Q., 92 McGill St., Canada East. 
Halifax, N. S.— PRINTERS’ Supp.Lies, Ltd., 27 Bedford Row, Maritime Provinces. 
Melbourne and Sydney, Australia — ALEX. CowAN & Sons, Ltd., Australasia. 
Great Britain and France — P. LAWRENCE PRINTING MACHINERY Co., Ltd., 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C., England. 

Europe, except Great Britain and France — Firm of WALTER KELLNER, Barmen, Germany. 










































SAFETY FIRST—PREVENT * 
The EXPLOSION and FIRE— 
=== Use JUSTRITE = 


Oily Waste Cans 
No. 1—6 GALLONS 
No. 2—8 GALLONS 
No. 3—10 GALLONS 


Safety Oil Cans 
1 PINT 1 GALLON 
1QUART 3 GALLONS 
2QUARTS 5 GALLONS 





Approved, Tested and Inspected by the 
UNDERWRITERS LABORATORIES, INC. 
Under Direction of The National Board of Fire Underwriters 


JUSTRITE MFG. CO. *7S¢ictivtes 


For GASOLINE, BEN- 
ZINE and ALL EXPLO- 
SIVE OILS 


‘The MonitorSystem 


You can not afford to let 


CHICAGO 











The Best 
Investment 


You Can 
Make 


‘ isin the ‘‘every-hour- 

in-the-day,”’ produc- 

ing equipment — an 

asset that yields product at a profit to the printer. 


The Old Reliable 
Jenney Motor 


stands for perfect printing-press power and means 
economical service—a vital subject to the printer, 
lithographer, electrotyper and engraver. 


4, your plant get out of date. 
(4) Equip it with the modern 
and perfected Monitor Sys- 


tem of Automatic Control. 


Just Press a Button’ 


Monitor controllers make 
the operation of all printing 
machinery simple, safe and 
sure. The cost is but little 
more than for the old-style 
inefhcient and time-con- 
suming hand-controlled 








Send for complete motor installation information, cost, 
terms, etc. JENNEY MOTORS are built in all sizes for both 
alternating and direct current. 


rheostat. 
Write for Bulletin No. 21 


MonitorControllerCompany 


tll South Gay Street, Baltimore 





Jenney Electrical Department 
AMERICAN ROTARY VALVE CO. 


General Offices: Chicago, III. 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


CHICAGO, to40 Old Colony Bldg, 
BOSTON, 77 Franklin St, 


2124 J 


NEW YORK, 30 Church St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1533 Chestnut St. 
































Regular Foundry Cast and Guaranteed in 


Every Particular 
6 Point Spaces 50 Cents Per Pound. 6 Point Quads 


Spaces 
nd ee 


= Cents Per Pound. 
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F. O. B. CHICAGO — 2% DISCOUNT FOR CASH 


TELEPHONE 
GEORGE R.SMITH, MONADNOCK BLDG., CHICAGO 


Harrison 4631 
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ADJUSTABLE ROTARIES! 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
New York Office: 261 Broadway, GIBBS-BROWER CO., Agents Canadian Office: The J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto 











wo New Attachments 


for Chandler €¥ Price Power Cutters 


Motor Bracket 


Now you can have the motor 
up above the cutting table where 
it is out of the way and still where 
it can be easily attended to and 
oiled. This new Motor Bracket 
does it —it saves the motor, gets 
it off the floor out of the dirt and 
away from the trimmings. 

A wrench and a few moments’ 
time are all that are required to attach 
it. The wooden base is easily drilled 
for any motor. Belt can be quickly 
tightened. The attachment makes 
every cutter a complete unit with its 
own power-plant, giving all the advan- 
tages of the individual motor drive. 


For sale by all dealers 


Band Gauge 


Accuracy and convenience 
were the two qualities considered 
most important when we made 
this new attachment to the 
C-P PowerCutter. It’s accurate 
because it’s a part of the back gauge, 
and operates with it. It’s accurate 
because it is a continuous steel band 
and not controlled by an uncertain 
spring. Instead of being up in the air 
where the slightest variation is multi- 
plied in gauging, it is down close to the 
cutting table. Itis placed where careful 
adjustment and accurate testing make 
it and keep it reliable and constant. 


For convenience, the gauge is lo- 
cated at the wheel — right where you 
want it. The figures are large and 
readable. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Canadian Agents Exclusive of British Columbia. 











HIS cut shows our Style 9, 2-beam O-A Auto- 
matic Striker Ruling Machine with Manifold 
Double-shaft Pen-underlift Device. With this 
machine the pens can be lifted or dropped from four 
or more distinct headlines at one feeding of the paper, 
often saving from 100% to 200% in time on compli- 


cated work. 


» The W.O. HICKOK MFG. CO. 


/ Manufacturers of Book Binders’ and Paper Rulers’ Machinery 





Established 1844. 
HARRISBURG, PA., U. S. A. 

















ae || LINCOLN TEXT 


Also Known as 


‘Portable Elevators” ANTIQUE WOVE—WATER-MARKED 


“Tiering Machines” 
“Case Stackers,” Etc. White, Blue, Coffee, Gray, India 


For Raising and Lowering 25 x 33—60 pounds 
heavy, bulky or fragile articles : 
piled one on top of another White—5%c per pound. 
‘ Colors— 6c per pound. 
A Time, Labor and Space 
Saver Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
Write for Bulletin I 28—The Revolvator 534.59? Ghermen St., Chicago 
N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co., 351 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
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EAGLE “A” PAPER 


A Souk With a Renutetion 


among printers and paper manufacturers for its efficiency in eliminating all rehandling and repiling 
operations, thus saving much time, labor and material. A 


National-Chapman Elevating Truck 


enables an operator to convey stocks of paper from stockroom, to pressroom, to bindery on the same wooden skid, H 
making it unnecessary to handle either the finished or unfinished job as it moves from department to department. 

Built in nine standard models. Special models to care for special requirements. A hydraulic check lowers the 
load without shock or jar, or danger to the operator from the handle flying back. The ‘‘ Giant Lift ’’ attached to the 
base of the handle enables an operator to use both foot-power 
and hand-power in raising extra heavy loads. 

Acquaint us with your counting and trucking problems. 
We will gladly aid you insolving them. Catalog I. P. tells how. 




















NATIONAL COUNTING MACHINES 
accurately count the number of sheets of paper in an 
unknown quantity in the fastest manner possible, No 
schedule. No figuring. No press attachment. Ask us 
about this machine. 
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We Solve Your Problems 


If you have any problems involving the application of electricity to your 
printing-plant, tell us about them. We are ready to give you expert advice 
on motors, controllers, and ail electrical accessories. 

The experience of twenty years, in the hands of a corps of specialists, is 
at your service any time and to any extent and without obligation on your part. 


Pamphlet No. 2454 will interest you. 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 
OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Main Offices: 527-31 West 34th Street 
Alternating-Current, Variable-Speed, Three- Phase Motor NEW YOR K, N. Y. 


For Job Press Service 














































Thermo-Embossing 


A New Idea in Niaohiiec 
Selling Catalo g EMBOSSING jee eon 
ths Knvelopes j 






al 


“= 
.] 
f 


been 

the fashion so long to use the 

plain manila open-end stock en- 

velope for catalogs, that your 
customers expect nothing else. 

Why not hand them a jolt in the 
way of anew suggestion for envelopes 
with individual style and harmony on 
handsome colored ‘‘ Kraft’ paper at 
no greater cost than manila? (Write 
to us to find out how we enable you 
to effect this big advantage. It will 
land you many an order. 














The equal of if not superior to steel-die embossing 















‘‘We Protect the Trade’’ yet quicker and cheaper. 1,200 to 1,500 copies per 
hour. Within the reach of all printers. 
Western States Envelope Co. Write for samples and full information. 
Manufacturers of Guaranteed ‘‘ Sure Stick ” Milwaukee 






Envelopes for Printers and Lithographers 


Taylor-Evans Embossing Machine Co. 


321 Hume- Mansur Bldg. 









Indianapolis, Ind. 






























20 Slugs a Second, or 
Slugs a Minute? 


That’s the difference in output between a 
Miller Saw-Trimmer and a lead cutter 


A Miller Saw in the Ad Room 
is a 60 to 1 shot in closing forms, 
catching mail trains, and saving 
dollars. 

















MILLER SAW-TRIMMER CO., Peitssbrod, PA. 








Dealers You Ought to Know 


This Directory is in the interest of Printers’ Supply Houses, Paper- 
Dealers, Engravers, Electrotypers, Lithographers, Linotype and 
Monotype Composition, Motor Power and Secondhand Machinery, 
etc., and represents Near-by Dealers not usually advertisers. 


Your Near-by Dealers Can Serve You Quickly. 


Subscribers will find this Directory a great convenience in placing orders with near-by dealers. Should any article be desired not herein advertised, The Inland 
Printer will be pleased to furnish special information or advise manufacturers of such requirements. 
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ILLINOIS 


Don’t Buy Solid Quads 
ECONOMY QUADS 
saan SAVE 25 PER CENT 
n eight = c e 
hy In Time PAT'D Ome 
In Labor OcT. a 
InTrouble 95°19 "@ 
Always INSIST on your ti 


Dealer supplying r 
ONOMY Q ie ’ 
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958 Harrison St., Chicago * 





Partridge & 
Anderson Co. 


Designers, Electrotypers 


Engravers, Stereotypers 


100-116 N. Fifth Avenue Chicago 
C.S. Partridge, President 
Phones: Main 197, 198, 199. Auto. 31-757, 31-758 





American 

Quality 

Rollers 

Make- 

Ready 

Paste 
314-318 W. GRAND AVE., —- 
CHICAGO 


Phones: Automatic 36-215 Superior 4100 


Illinois 
© Electrotype Co. 


Electrotypers Nickeltypers 
Designers Engravers 
314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Phones: Harrison 1000, Automatic 52964. 


Stationers Engraving 
Company 

123 W. Madison Street Chicago, Ill. 

Engravers — Plate Printers — Die Embossers— 

Wedding Invitations— Book Plates—Monogram 


Stationery— Cards—Menus — Dance Programs 
— Club Invitations— Business Stationery—etc. 





Art Reproduction Co. 


DESIGNERS and ENGRAVERS 
MULTI-COLOR PLATE SPECIALISTS 
NEGATIVES FOR OFFSET PROCESS 

The only engraving house in Chicago which makes 
a specialty of Duo - Tones, Three and Four Color Pro- 
cess Printing Plates. Correspondence solicited. 
PHONE FRANKLIN 2181 
412-420 Orleans St. Chicago, III. 


JUERGENS BROS.CO. 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
133 BOs L038 b 6 =) DOL 


160 W.Adams St. Chicago 


MASSACHUSETTS 





Blomgren Bros. & Co. 


DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 


512 SHERMAN ST. 0) 1 (07-V O18) 


Grinders and Cutting-room Specialties 


We sell to printers, lithographers and related 
trades and satisfy them, because of a knowl- 
edge of what is required. Our personal service 
makes customers satisfied. Our specialties: 
cutting sticks (all sizes); K. K. knife lubricator, 
takes place of oil and soap; K.K. paper-slip 
nell better than soapstone. Also expert 
<nifegrinders. 


E. C. Keyser & Co., 7225S. Clark St., Chicago 


Plymouth Paper Company 
GZ Holyoke, Mass. 


Bonds and Ledger Papers 
All Grades Bristol 
Boards. 


Write for samples 





~ joe 
$25 to $35 Yearly 
ABULAR equipment for rule- 
and-figure and blank work on 
standard Linotypes, with all 
matrices. 
Lino-Tabler Co., Chicago 
New York, Toronto 
These slugs FREE to trade plants 
. oe a we SS e — ) 
LE AND-FIGURE AND RULED-BLANK COMPOSITION 
SA 2 Se Oe 


Pas 


Sure Enough Metallic Inks 


If you use metallic inks—don’t use the ‘‘as-good- 
kind.’’ Get the BEST—cost no more, 


We Make All Kinds Printing Inks 
Let us figure with you. Our inks are known 
tor Quality, 
The Kohl & Madden Manufacturing Company 
626 Federal Street, Chicago, IIl. 


MICHIGAN 





Cline Westinghouse 
Motor Equipments 


Used by the Best Known Printers. 
Cline Intertype and Linotype Motor Drive fits any 
model. Hundreds now in use. 
$65.00 





CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


Nie, epehvatel” 


ENGRAVER 


443 CARROLL AVE.,CHICAGO = 


“BANNER BLACK” 


A jet black Printing Ink that does not dry on rollers 

or ink-plate. Easy working. Dries on all kinds of stock. 

Does not skin or lump in the can. Nowaste. Price $1.00 
per pound net. 


Sample Can for trial, 30 cents, postpaid. Made only by 


Diamond Printing Ink Works 


Detroit, Michigan 








Fisher Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
E DO IT 


$$$ 
TELEPHONES RANDOLPH 605-606 


lM FREUND & SONS 


STEEL AND COPPER PIATE 
ENGRAVERS ” PRINTERS 
A STEEL DIE EMBOSSERS 
ae ocuroncer ime —16"20 E.RANDOLPHST. CHICAGO 


If its ENGRAVED or EMBOSSED 
> ‘i w 























Manz Engraving Co. 
Chicago 
Works: 4015 Ravenswood Ave. 

Sales office: 22 W. Monroe Street 
Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process ; color plates in 
three-color process; color plates in quadruple- 
color process. Artists and designers for illus- 
trations and covers. Half-tones and zinc etch- 
ings of quality. Correspondence solicited. 





MISSOURI 
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opes and other special size envel- 2 aaneee —— 
opes manufactured for the trade. WOOD TYPE CoO. ENGRAVERS j \: oveaenie 


Advertising stickers, trading Manufacturers of ELECTROTYPERS 2 WICRELTYPERS 

stamps in all colors and shapes. BRASS AND WOOD TYPE =—— 

Send for Catalog d Special Pri ELECTROTYPE € 

ST. LOUIS STICKER CO. saa ee ee ECLIPS ENGRAVING CO. 
LE _AND 


105 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. WOODHAVEN.N. Y, 204! EAST 3®° srt. E 





4] 
Tension and metal clasp envel- EASTERN BRASS & THE COMPLETE ESTABLISHMENT | 


Machinery and Supplies for Printers, Electro- 
typers, Stereotypers and Photoengravers. 


101 Beekman St. New York City 





GEO. W. SWIFT, Jr. F. A. Ringler Co 


Bordentown, N. J. 
’ Designing, Engraving and Electrotyping 
Designer and Manufacturer i yping 
é j ; nauk ; Downtown plant, 21 and 23 Barclay Street 
f special machinery for printing and producing to 26 and 28 Park Place. 
s~aper products. Phone: 7141 Barclay 
What do you need to increase your production Uptown plant, 207-217 West Twenty-fifth 
ind reduce your cost ? Street, New York. 
We Can Make it Phone: 1186 Chelsea 





Printing 
and Embossing Dies 
NEW YORK Brass, Steel, Zinc 


First-class Workmanship 


WM. R. YOUNG 


121-123 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Phone 3283 Beekman 
New York Machinery Co. 
NEW JERSEY National Printing Machinery Co. PENNSYLVANIA 
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Tympan Gauge Square | |  gopemnsmacayaannogs 


FOR QUICKLY AND ACCURATELY PLACING ay S 


THE GAUGE PINS ON A PLATEN PRESS. ler Trt PROCESS 


Made of transparent celluloid, ruled in picas. Size, er ENGRAVER'S 
3% x 8% inches. XG 

By placing the square over the impression of the job on 
the tympan in the proper position, and marking with a pen- 
cil along the left and lower edges, the gauges can be placed 


correctly at once. Will save its cost in one day’s use. 
Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 


Twenty-five cents, postpaid to any address. that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 
The Office of THE PROCESS MONTHLY 
THE INLAND PRINTER co. 14 Farringdon Avenue London, E. C. 


632 SHERMAN STREET . ” - - CHICAGO AMERICAN AGENTS: 
SPON & CHAMBERLAIN 123 Liberty Street, New York 


PLATEN vs. CYLINDER 


fe cost per hour of operating the average platen is a little less than half the cost per hour of operating 
the average cylinder. The average output on each is about a thousand an hour. The cost per thou- 
sand sheets on a platen is therefore less than the cost of running the same job two-up on a cylinder. 


THE NATIONAL GORDON ROLL FEED 


will double the speed of your Gordon, which means that on many classes of work you can beat the cylinder hands 
down and make a great deal more money. Write us for particulars, and tell us the nature of your work. 


NATIONAL AUTOMATIC PRESS COMPANY, Lehighton, Pa. 
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8,000 Impressions 
Per Hour Guaranteed 
The delivery is a folio sheet 17x22 


inches, and even at high speed is 
to absolute register. 


Bigelow 
Offset Presses 


are making good wherever in- 
stalled, because they turn out high- 
class lithograph work at a very 
low operating cost. 


This means profit and repeat 
orders for the shop where our 
presses are installed. 


Bigelow Press Sales 
Corporation 


436 Brisbane Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

















STOP THE LEAKS 


Know exactly what every machine in 
your plant is doing a// the time. 


noduclopeepp) ” 
Your Plant 


If your presses are not running every 
moment of the working hour — 


If your make-ready or change of forms 
consumes too much time— 
‘ 


If your night force ‘‘speed up”’ to 
hurry through the job— 


If your linotypes are “‘ repeating”? in- 


stead of setting legitimate copy — 


YOUR PRODUCING COSTS ARE 
GREATER THAN THEY SHOULD BE, 


What Do You KnowAbout These 
Possible Points of Leakage P 


At arunning cost of less than one penny 
per day per machine, The PRODUCTOGRAPH 
automatically registers every act of every 
machine in your plant, and protects you 
against every conceivable kind of ruinous 
leakage. 


You Ought to Know Every Minute of 
the Time Everything There Is to Know 
About Your Business 


Let the ““PRODUCTOGRAPH” tell you. We will 
gladly send printed matter and full particulars. 


Slocum, Avram & Slocum, Inc. 
MANAGING ENGINEERS 
HUDSON TERMINAL BUILDING NEW YORK 


BRANCHES IN ALL LEADING U.S. CITIES 
FOREIGN BRANCHES: LONDON — BERLIN — BUCHARES’ 





























A Salesman— Detective 


The man on the Potter Proof 
Press is a salesman, if you insist 
upon it. He can use the machine 
to provide press-proof to your 
trade—real registered press- proof, 
in colors, on the paper selected. 


Finished proof means more as 
a business-getter than many sales- 
men. It carries prestige, exem- 
plifies good service, disarms criti- 
cism, and sells goods. 


Don’t tolerate ‘‘good-enough”’ 
proof. The Potter Proof Press is 
a hand cylinder with hard impres- 
sion and means for registering, 
and is capable of equal-to-print 
proof. Get one, and make a sales- 
man of the man who uses it. 


For Sale at All Dealers. 


The man on the Potter Proof 
Press is also a detective. The ma- 
chine is so constructed as to 
enable him to detect those typo- 
graphical errors and material im- 
perfections that steal the bosses’ 
time. 


A stitch in time saves nine. A 
defective letter or cut that is caught 
in time saves nine times the cost of 
correction. It is the old case of an 
ounce of prevention being worth 
a pound of cure. 


Early detection of errors fore- 
stalls late and expensive correction. 
Get a Potter Proof Press and puta 
detective on it to guard the pre- 
cious time of your printing- presses 
and your men. 


Manufactured By 


Horace Hacker & Co., 312 N. May St., Chicago 
































































Take Your Vacation 


For Printers in () C T ob e ii 


All Roads 


Fee ah Onthe 6th, 7th @ 8th, atthe 
That Month Waldorf-Astoria, New York 


there will be held a great meeting of owners of 
printing-plants, coming from all sections of the 
country. Most of these will attend to listen to 
the papers and discussions of them. The subjects 
will deal with the important problems in the 
conduct of a successful printing business. 


OPEN TO ALL PRINTERS 


Except for an executive session on the last day, 
this convention of the United Typothetae and 
Franklin Clubs of America is open to all printers, 
whether they are members of the great national 
printers’ association or not. It is, in fact, a gather- 
ing for the uplift of the whole trade, and every 
printer will be welcome. Therefore the printers 
of New York ask every printer to lay plans to 
visit the metropolis at that opportune time, when 
special railroad rates will be arranged and pro- 
vision made to show each attendant the sights of 
the great city —sights that thousands of people 
from all over the world come to view at least 
once in their lifetime. 


SEE THE SIGHTS of the GREAT CITY 
Bring the Ladies Without interference with the convention and 








Also the important discussions of trade matters therein, 
there will. be sightseeing tours in automobiles 
New York — — you and ‘‘ round-the-island’’ yachts, visits to the art 
to come and bring the ladies galleries, the splendid libraries, the great sky- 
of your families, who will . : , 
be entertained by a Ladies’ scrapers, the mammoth bridges, the wonderful 
Reception Committee. subways, the magnificent hotels, etc. 


RAISE YOUR SALARY THIS WEEK 


and keep it raised till October, thus making certain to attend the first 
national printers’ convention held in New York in twenty-eight years. 
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LEAD MOULD 
ELECTROTYPE CO. 


HALF-TONE ELECTROTYPERS 


A Plant Equipped to Make Lead- 
Mould Electrotyping a Practical 
Proposition. 








610 FEDERAL ST., CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE WABASH 6492 
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A 
Newspaper 
Folding, 
Machine, 
which is also 
a Job 
Folder! 











The solution of that folding problem—present in nearly every news office—the handling of catalogs, church publications, theater 
programs and many other forms requiring book or job register, will be found in the moderately priced Combination Models in 
the ‘‘Eclipse’’ line. Capacity for handling the usual sized newspapers, and jobwork on sheets as small as 12x 18. The following 
details are embodied in all Ec/7pse Folding Machines : 

5 IMPORTANT FEATURES 
FRICTION FEED PASTER— ONE-PIECE COMBINATION SPRING TENSION TAPE SPRING JOURNAL BOXES— AUTOMATIC GRIPPER 
preventing irregular distribu- CAM—the one positive method STANDS —maintaining a con- permitting folding rollsto auto- STRAIGHTENER © registering 
tion of the paste. of keeping the cams always in stant and uniform tension on matically adjust themselves to all! sheets correctly before first 

perfect alignment. the tapes. varying thicknesses of paper. fold is made. 








The price of these machines is very much lower than other folders of similar capacity and efficiency. 


sy all means get a copy of the catalog and full information. 
The Eclipse Folding, Machine Company, Sidney, Ohio CLIF 
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“Why Can’t We Get 
a Book Like This ?” 

























































































HAT comment usually means a new custo- 






mer for some printer. Right choice of paper 
can give your printing the look that aftracts 
_J the don't-care-what-I-pay client. 


Cameo Plate Coated Book 


White and Sepia 
ct Warren Standard 


Cameo is a sort of miracle in printing paper. Its rich dull surface so reduces screen effects as 
to make half-tones often mistaken for photogravures. Compare its colors with other papers 
and you will get a new notion of what “White” or “Sepia” means in dull coated stocks. 


It has another desired effect: After a pressman has turned out one or two fine Cameo jobs, 
he has a new and higher standard for measuring the merit of half-tone results—and that 


makes him a better workman. 


Send for the Paper Buyer’s Guide 


It contains samples of Cameo results and suggestions for developing them, specimens and 
results also of the twelve Warren Standards, which cover the field of high-class booklet 
needs. The Paper Buyer's Guide contains many color schemes and typographical sugges- 


tions, hints for borders and “make-up” 


effects, many idea-aids invaluable to the working 


printer. Sent free to any printer or manager requesting it on his business stationery. 


Let us help you with your detail work. If you will let us know specifications of your next 
job, we will gladly send you dummies made up in any of the Warren Standard Papers. 


S. D. WARREN & CO., 197 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


Baltimore, Md. - - Smith, Dixon Co. 
Boston, Mass. - The A. Storrs & Bement Co. 





Buffalo, N. Y. - The Alling & Cory Co. 
Chicago, Ill. J. W. Butler Paper Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio - Clowdend Paper Mig. Co 
Cleveland, Ohio - - Kingsley sank om 
Dallas, Texas - Southwestern Paper Co. 
Denver, Co! The Peters Paper Co. 
— Ra ore Mich., Central Mich. Paper Co. 
Houston, Texas - Southwestern Paper 
Kansas City, Mo., Missouri-Interstate Paper Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal. - Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
ilwaukee, Wis. Standard Paper Co. 


New York ‘City, 32 Bleecker Street, Sole Agent, 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 


Manufacturers of the best in staple lines of Coated and Uncoated Book Papers 
WARREN STANDARDS ARE CARRIED BY 


Constant excellence of product is the highest type of competition 


New York ref (for export only), National Paper 














& Type Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa. - eye & Green Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. - Lg a ing & Cory Co. 

ortiand, Me. - - OF M. Rice Pa § Co. 

or land, Ore. - Blake, McFall Co. 
Rochester, N.Y. - ‘The Alling & Cory Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. - Mississippi Valley Paper Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. - Blake, Mofhtt & Towne 
Scranton, Pa. - = - - Megargee Bros, 
Seattle, Wash.- - - American Paper Co. 
Seattle, Wash. - = Mutual Paper Co. 


—. Wash., Arerican Type Founders Co. 
ancouver, B. C., American Type Founders Co. 
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| THE No. 8 COTTRELL 


Two-Revolution, Two-Roller Press with Rear Reel Delivery 
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Made in One Size Only 
Bed 38x55 inches 
Takes Four 7-column Pages 





travel; the massive construction of the frame, the base plate and the 
center girt gives it unusual strength and endurance. It will take a 
newspaper up to and including a seven-col. quarto sheet and a nine-col. folio. 


Ps PRESS is especially designed for fast operation, with a short bed 














Is Especially Adapted for Newspaper Work 
Speed 1800 to 2000 Impressions Per Hour 

















Operated successfully on all classes of work which can be covered by two 
form rollers. You want to produce your output at the least expense—we 
want to demonstrate the superiority of Cottrell Presses. Let’s get together. 





Keystone Type Foundry 


GENERAL SELLING AGENTS 


Philadelphia New York Chicago Detroit 
Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 














C.B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Works: 25 Madison Square N., New York 
Westerly, R. I. 343 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


tone’s Caslon Adbold Extra Condensed and Caslon Lightface Condensed with 24 Point Adbold Border No. 2 
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THE CASLON ADBOLD EXTRA CONDENSED 












SOOT NA Ce 


6 Point Font $2 00 36 A $090 73a $110 


VIVID IMAGINATION, A FACTOR IN THE SUCCESS OF THE GREAT NAPOLEON 


History teems with instances of imagination determining the success of great men; but 
among them all is no better illustration than the case of Napoleon. He was accustomed 
to appeal to the imagination of his men. On the eve of a battle, in the shadow of the 
Pyramids he said: “From yonder pile thirty centuries look down upon you.” $12345 


8 Point Font $2 25 32 A $1 € 


eiioK 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN WAS ACCUSTOMED TO REFER TO HIS MOTHER 


In the tenderest tone of filial affection. In one of his letters to her, he 
sent her a gold piece to the value of six dollars, “toward chaise hire,” 
said he, ‘that you may ride warm to meetings during the winter.”’ $7890 


10 Pe Font $2 50 7A $115 54a $1 35 


THE STATESMAN, THE REAL REFORMER, POINTS OUT 


The mistakes of the multitude, attacks the prejudices of his 
countrymen, laughs at their follies, enlightens and enlarges 
their minds and also educates their conscience. $1234567 


12 Point Font $2 5A $125 50a $1 50 


THE EARLY HOME OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Was a low-roofed, comfortable old farmhouse on a 
hill that sloped down to the Potomac. $12345678 


14 Point Font $ 19A $140 38a $1 60 


LINCOLN WAS GREAT, NOT BECAUSE HE 


Split rails, but because through persistent 
efforts he was fitted for better. $12345 


‘oint’ Font 15A $15 


ANNUAL MEETING OF BIRDMEN 
Hold Large Banquet at Westminster 


10A $175 18a $17 


BEAUTY OF WOODLANDS 
Scattered Flowers and Grass 


8A $200 14a 


BIG HOTELS BURNED 
Occupants Flee Unhurt 








AUTUMN RESORTS OPEN 
Special Attractions Planned 


5A $240 10 


ROMANT IC HEROINE 
Audiences Entertained 


BASEBALL GAMES 
Local Team Blanked 


4A $350 8a $40 


New Birds Found 
BLACK HORSE 


Point Font $7 80 3A $470 4a $310 
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MADE BY THE KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CHICAGO 








DETROIT ATLANTA KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 





































































































JULY FOURTH 
| N recalling, the glories 


med of pas! achievements let 
their anniversaries be cele- 


braled without rancor. Let 
us look back on the past 


daus 5 from a height where 
pea a a 


mankind are inourown hands, 
and with increased cevation 


strive to make our victories 


victorious fo the world 
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An Inland Printer Episode 


By JOHN McGOVERN 





EARLY twenty-three years ago, Mr. A. H. MeQuilkin, then, as 
now, editor of THe INLAND PrinTer, invited me to write a print- 


NOTO\S ON! 


ing-office sketch for his columns. 

My mind reverted to the tremendous days when I first 
entered the office of the Noble County Journal and studied the 
countless posters arrayed on its walls — studied the Bull Run 

‘*Great Victory !—Later, and Freighted with Gloom !’’ — inspected the 
cruel type-louse, and washed my first roller. 

And associated in memory always with that chief adventure of my life was 








=, 
~* 


Charlie Kimball, almost a young man, the son of well-to-do and prominent resi- 
dents, tall, handsome, the village favorite. I recalled his kindness to the eoun- 


try boy who had arrived, and I lamented that sorrows of a heavy nature (as [ 
heard) had afterward fallen upon him. I knew he had gone to war later on, 
and had returned. But I understood that he had been dead for many vears. 
T was twelve vears old when we had parted — when we went to Bixler’s Lake for 
the last time — and nearly thirty years had now gone by. Well, it was not yet 
too late for a grateful heart to utter Charlie’s requiem. Never did a voung man 
go forth into manhood with greater promise than he. Let me, therefore (I 
thought), be thankful that I still could view him as my own beau ideal. After 
all, it might be justice!— who should know? So I reasoned, and wrote a 


TORU 


sketch, naming it ‘‘Ever of Thee.”’ 

It seems that in 1891 Charlie Kimball still lived. He had returned from the 
Civil War, he had finished all his adventures, and had nobly outlived his 
sorrows. He might now, perhaps, be called an elderly man, and was the pro- 
prietor of a job-printing establishment at Kendallville, in northeastern Indiana, 
that same wonderful city of our youth. Life, with him, as with all of us at the 

ray-stations of maturity, had ‘‘fallen in the sere, the yellow leaf,’’? and day. 
followed day in patient but useful procession. 
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““THE INLAND PRINTER had come.” 
Drawn by John T. Nolf, ex-printer. 


At the close of this particular day, as he reached his home, in the dusk of 
autumn, the wife met him at the door with the welcome news that THE INLAND 
Printer (for October, 1891), had come. It was, as usual, the bright spot in the 
raonth for him. He ealled Tue Iytanp Printer his Bible, and before its won- 
derfully varied pages he was wont to sit in close communion. He held that 
THe Intanp Printer was all that might excite a craftsman’s admiration and 
his pride; but he said these things quietly, to his family, and modestly. He was 
a plain and unassuming man. 

He ate his supper in extreme good humor and withdrew to the next room, 
where he was comfortably fixed for reading —a shaded evening lamp, a spa- 
cious table supplied with old books and new magazines. And now, the latest 
Ty Lanp was at hand. 

When the wife had finished the duties of the hour, she opened the door to 
Under the evening lamp were the open pages of the newly 
arrived magazine. Upon those pages lay the head of her yoke-mate, and he 
was shedding tears. The moving picture of his bright youth, with all its 
happy scenes, had passed before him, indexed merely by a song. This Charlie 
Kimball in the pages of his treasured periodical — this Charlie Kimball singing 
‘‘Kiver of Thee’’ — was his own very self of the long ago. He had supposed it 
was all forgotten, even in his own mind. Few men have been more surprised, 
and perhaps the reader may be sufficiently interested to review the sketch that 
by chance evoked our friend’s emotion. I also append excerpts from the 
extended letter that he at once wrote to me, directed in care of THE INLAND 
Printer. I had the particulars as I record them above from his wife’s brother, 
Homer Taber, of Chicago, te whom Mrs. Kimball had related the incident. 
I may add that Mr. Kimball spent the remainder of his life at Kendallville, his 


rejoin her husband. 
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native city, being now (as I understand) deceased some eight or ten years. We 
never met again, to our mutual regret. The sketch follows: 


a 


“EKVER OF THEE.’’ 

Reader, I know not why I should ask your eye to follow these vagrant lines. 
Idonot. Lay them down, lay them down, and dream out your own youth. Live 
again those precious minutes that are now years. But pardon me that I write 
on, as we forgive the world that it goes forward, oblivious of this living drama 
which we call our lives. 
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It is 1862. I am twelve years old, and am to go to be a printer. The great 
sorrow then, of parting from those who are fortunate to be rid of me — for men 
are the only animals that are not either highly valued or exterminated. We kill 
rats. We curry and polish the hides of oxen. But men we ean turn neither 
to our profit nor to our pleasure. They run at large, and in bad weather they 
perish. 
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The hack from Union Mills has journeyed toward Kendallville all day, and 
it is a big refracted sun that goes down on a homesick spirit. Good old 
Mr. Spearow, the mail-carrier, says the copper sun is a sign of more drouth, 
and no rain has fallen for weeks. A little rain, or, at least, a sunset without 
baleful omens, would make the home back there seem nearer to a small boy. 
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The awe of the front street in the new town; the gleam of the vellow house 
afar that shall be the new home; the three days of probation before I go down 
‘to learn my trade!’’ Charlie Kimball has begun Monday. I begin Wednes- 
day. That marvelous and endless seniority of three long davs — let me, reader, 
take hold on that. There is Charlie, at the left, by a window, looking out on 
green grass and vellow dandelions. Tall, graceful, sixteen, three days learned in 
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“The moving picture of his bright youth . . . had passed before him.” 
Drawn by John T. Nolf, ex-printer. 
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printing, full of heavenly 
music—Apollo to the small 
hoy’s gaze. Here the new 
urchin is to be hoist upon a 
type-box, and from this 
pedestal to clutch with his 
ignorance into that wood- 





en case of leaden types. 
Do not dismiss me now, O 








reader, for, that way, lies 
the sacred spring of hu- 














man knowledge! Across 
that walk of thought move 
Shakespeare, Gibbon, and 





Rousseau. Upon that 
frame opens the book of 
living faeces — Garibaldi, 
Lincoln, Victor Hugo. In 
that spacebox lies all 
Space. In that case of 
capitals are the capitals of 
this world. This dumb lit- 
tle boy, left in the field like 
the kine, but having no 
present value like unto the 
kine, he shall peer with 
filmy and at first unwilling eve, and as lid upon lid rises from before his awak- 
ing mind, he shall see the groves of Greece, ay, the sand-mounds of Assyria, the 
tombs of Egvpt, and from each secret hiding-place of knowledge hereabout, 


“Searching painfully for each ambushed type.” — 
Drawn by John T. Nolf, ex-printer. 


some ennobling emotion shall leap to welcome him! 

He knows how to eateh frogs, to split wood — not well! He knows how to 
play town ball — not well! — you should see Charlie Kimball for that! This 
small boy is to reach his hand toward these pieces of lead stuff, and he shall 
behold the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. <A barefoot boy is in the 
anteroom; will Epictetus, Mareus Aurelius, Julian, Frederick, Proudhon, 
Richard Steele, Agassiz, John Brown — will Mr. William Shakespeare see him? 

Tell him, Mr. Secretary, not to go! Be sure and beg him to remain! Your 
position depends on’t, we caution vou! We caution you! They wish to see 
every one of these barefoot boys, and on important business. 

We call the hopes of vouth sublime, but they are not — they are nebulous. 
It is Life that is sublime, and starlike, shining. It is Opportunity that 
is eestatic. It is this unhoused, unfurred, and naked animal found in the field, 
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this mankind, that may laugh at death. It is this Newton who may catch the 


awa 


earth in his hand; it is this Copernicus who may set the orbs a-rolling; it 
is this Darwin who may extract from Nature’s archives her dreadest secret. 
Each was a barefoot boy; each caught his frog, and hopped his seoteh, and 
fenned his dubbs, and baited his hook. When Raphael clasped and examined 
his first golden butterfly, it was a greater hour than when he placed his Madonna 
in the eternal clouds of art. 

Now, as the small boy passes his hand over this type-ease, stored with all 
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the riches of our universe, he is to set a paragraph from the Charleston (S. C.) 


Courier. He is to be angered that rebel words are to enter under the starry 
flag. He is to be shocked that the smaller army has even the right to be 


defeated. But as he puts those letters slowly together, searching painfully for 
each ambushed type, how sweet and peaceful is the air that Charlie Kimball 
sings: 
‘*Ever of thee I’m fondly dreaming; 
Thy gentle voice my spirit can cheer.’’ 
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How like a god to the listener! How abject and exquisite his worship and 
regard! ‘‘Ever of thee I’m fondly dreaming!’’ — air ever most beautiful to 
that eager ear! Song that was sung as a needy comrade stepped homesickly 
under the portals of paradise! Song that is to grow sweeter as in years anon 
one shall lay down Moreri, Bayle. and Diderot, Montaigne and Montesquieu, 
and ponder on the Art Preservative. 

I set and set this type —an age! The line grows long. It is spaced by the 
learned and skillful Charlie. ‘‘Ever of Thee!’’ he sings, and the second line is 
begun; the third at 10 o’cloeck. As the final line is finished, the great church 
bell tolls near by —a soldier’s knell. Iam startled into turning my iron stick 





downward, and Damascus, Lisbon — earthquake and destruction happen! My 
types are on the floor! My heart is like the bats in Robert MelIntyre’s 
‘‘Wyandotte Cave.’’ I whirl and flutter, and am distorted in face and in spirit. 

Ah! just there I hear the cheery voice of the handsome youth — ‘‘ Ever of 
thee I’m fondly dreaming; thy gentle voice my spirit ean cheer!’’ I gather the 
typeinaheap. Iam not to be further punished. I go on—and learn my trade. 

And as the years fall down out of my grasp, and I no longer gather them 
eagerly, vet in memory I still hear gladly the gentle voice singing the beautiful 
song, and I feel that I love, best of all, the moment that my type fell down. 
That disaster made my song immortal, for it is now the song grown great that 
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recalls my calamity, reduced to naught. 
Our bodies, when they fall in ruins—may not the songs of paradise sound on? 
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May not those songs recall our memories, and make them lovable —as I love 
Charlie Kimball, long unknown to me— long gone from me? Perhaps, e’en 
now, on aging throat-cords, he strikes the ballad of our early days: 
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‘*Ever of thee I’m fondly dreaming ; 
Thy gentle voice my spirit can cheer !’’ 
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IT append a portion of the letter received from Mr. Kimball: 
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C. D. KIMBALL, Jos PRINTER, 
Mitchell Block. 


KENDALLVILLE, Inp., October 21, 1891. 
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FRIEND JoHN.— . . . I have been living here for a good many years— in fact, 
the most of the time since you left. I have working for me one of Justus Barron’s 
sons, Hugh Barron, a brother of Frank Barron, whom you probably remember. I 
suppose you have not quite forgotten George Himes, our old foreman, he of the promi- 
nent nose, who enlisted. JI understand that George died at Memphis during the war. 
I went in the gunboat service in the Mississippi squadron. When the Civil War ended, 
I came home and worked for Judson Palmiter on the Noble County Journal. <After- 
ward, I was part owner of the Journal, and sold it to Jacob Brillhart, who sold, I 
think, to Dr. N. Teal, and he soid it to C. O. Meyers, who published the Kendallville 
Standard here for sixteen years. Meyers sold the Journal outfit to J. F. Radcliffe, of 
Waterloo, Indiana, and he moved the office to Hersey, Michigan, and took Ernest 
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Crevits with him to run it. 

I have tried, when in Chicago, time and again, to find vou, but have never been 
able to do so. . . . Well, John, I thank you kindly for the very complimentary 
manner in which you spoke of me. All the more so, as I don’t think I deserved it. 
However, I haven't forgotten the old song. Should you or yours ever come this way, 
I will try to make it pleasant. 

With kindest regards, I am, Yours truly, C. D. KIMBALL. 





DREAMS 


We live in dreams, and to ethereal heights 

Build our bright hopes and palace of delights. 

We live in these; and change can never take 

The glory from them; nor can we forsake 

These hopes, and call them shadows; they are part 
Of all we live for, and dearer to our heart 

Than all we know by touch, or taste, or sound. 
They come from Vastness, and thither bound 

We go to meet them. We are of what we dream, 
Reflecting good and evil, gleam for gleam. 
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Common Sense in Proofreading 


By F. HORACE TEALL 
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reader may be overcome by common sense. It is equally true 
that many of them arise through failure of the same quality on 
the part of employers. Employers and employees are alike in 
their lapses from plain and simple reasonableness. And in this 
nama; ~=they are like all human beings. A fair and just employer — 
and he is not a rarity — will not be too arbitrary in matters that are properly 
open to argument, and his employee certainly should reciprocate. One of the 
plainest and fairest dictates of common sense and honesty is that work must 
be done to suit the one who pays for it, and this must often mean that it 
does not suit the worker. 
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Eterm many of the ordinary troubles of the proof- 
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No dissertation is necessary on the nature of common sense; although no 
really definite description of it can be made, and it will not always lead to the 
same decision by two persons, we all know what it is well enough. What we 
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wish to ascertain is some of its practical workings as applied by the proofreader 
and some of the possibilities of improvement through its exercise. 
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One of the most sensible demands is that the proofreader should be sure 
that he has the right words in what he reads, before passing it on. Of course 
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there are more possible causes of error in this respect than any one could name, 
and right here is a plain occasion for common sense often missed. When the 
proofreader is taxed with remissness in passing a wrong word uncorrected, it 
is much more sensible for him not to try to find an excuse, or even to attempt 
an explanation. He is far wiser simply to acknowledge the fault, maybe with 
expression of regret and promise of future carefulness. 
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A few examples will show what is meant, since no man ean thoroughly 
understand everything he may have to read. 
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In the Encyclopedia Britannica, ninth edition, in an article on Liguori and 
the Redemptorists, is printed the assertion that he established a house ‘‘in the 
feree of much opposition,’’ where anybody should have known ‘‘face’’ was 
meant. 
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In the Century Dictionary, first printing, baptize was said to mean ‘‘to 
administer the right of baptism to.’? This blunder was made in a plate- 
correction, of which the editors did not see a proof. 
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The writer recently saw in a history of Socialism a statement that a person 
was considered ‘‘a traitor to the course.’’ Soon thereafter he read in the 
Outlook something about a course of procedure, and that a person ‘‘ followed 
this cause.’’ Here was ‘‘course’’ where ‘‘cause’’ belonged, and ‘‘cause’’ 
instead of ‘‘course.”’ 
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All of these wrong words are found in such connection that no proofreader 
should fail to correct them, even when they were wrong in the copy and instrue- 
tions were to follow copy literally. They are so plainly wrong, and so plainly 
meant for just one thing in each case, that they could not be intentional in copy, 
and only the merest horse-sense is needed to perceive it. 

Perhaps the most profitable exercise of common sense in proofreading is in 
refraining from making unnecessary corrections. No hard and fast line can be 
drawn between necessary and merely fussy markings, because there is a wide 
range of personal choice. Many matters of style are differently treated in 

‘arious offices, local styles being sometimes strenuously preserved; but usually 
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even those employers who are very particular with style prefer to have it under- 
stood and applied in original composition, and supply a style-eard for this pur- 
pose. It is unquestionably advisable to reduce the work of correcting to a 
minimum. How to do this most satisfactorily must be learned by local 


experience. 

A story is told in De Vinne’s ‘‘Correct Composition’? which points a good 
lesson. It tells of a proofreader who marked many changes of punctuation in a 
page set from printed copy, and insisted that they were necessary, and on a 
later resetting changed again to nearly what it had been at first. This reader 
evidently had not learned the best way to protect his own interests, namely by 
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conservation of his employer’s interests. 

In regard to punctuation there is much diversity of practice even among tlie 
most careful writers and printers. Often the sense of a sentence is unmistak- 
able either with or without commas. Generally, it is the dictate of common 
sense that no correction be marked where the sense is not plainly affected. This 
fact, however, like many others, has often been allowed to overrule a practice 
that would give a much more sensible result. This is seen especially in the cases 
under the standard rule, as truly standard now as it ever was, and stated in 
every grammar-book known to the writer, quoted here from Wilson: ‘‘In a 
series of words, all of the same part of speech, a comma is inserted between 
each particular.’’ Examples given are: ‘‘Industry, honesty, and temperance 
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are essential to happiness.’’ ‘‘Happy is the man who honors, obeys, loves, or 
serves his Creator.’’ Adele Millicent Smith gives the rule more grammatically, 
but still faultily: ‘*‘When the last two words or phrases are connected by a 
conjunction, a comma should be placed before the conjunction. No human being 
is independent of his ancestry, his race, or his age.’’, The comma is properly 
used because the last two are not connected, each one being considered sepa- 
rately. Better, ‘‘When the last is preceded by a conjunction.”’ 

By some means it has become very common to omit the comma in such sim- 
ple cases, but it is generally admitted that in some more involved expressions 
the comma should be used. I have never seen or heard a reasonable defense of 
its omission anywhere. Yet many persons are convinced that common sense 
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makes these expressions ‘‘obeys, loves or serves,’’ ete. Thus there are two 
large groups equally convinced, and neither inclined to yield. All the proof- 
reader can do is to act according to orders, or choose one of the two ways if the 
choice is left to him. 

Not infrequently both styles are used eonfusedly in the same work, which ean 
not be called good practice by anybody. Here is a copy of the Journal of the 
Royal Society of Arts, in which is ‘‘ Arts, Manufactures and Commerce’’ in one 
place, and a few lines below it ‘‘ Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce”’ three 
times. Here is a book, ‘‘The Facts of Socialism, 
erosity and high spirit’’ and just below that is ‘‘judicial, political, and ethical 
eodes.’’ ‘‘The family, the church, and the state’’ and ‘‘its leaders, organization 
and present policy’’ are in one sentence, and such lawlessness is repeated in 
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in which is ‘‘ecourtesy, gen- 
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many places. This may be because the operator followed copy and the proof- 
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reader did not wish to make work which might be thought unnecessary. No 
proofreader should fail to notice the confusion and at least suggest correction. 

This is chosen as a typical case amenable to easy universal agreement, which 
is held to be a commendable matter of common sense. Admitting that the 
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comma must sometimes be used before the conjunction in a series, why not 
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always use it? No surer or easier way to insure its use in special instances ean 
be devised than the making of a universal law that it be used in all instances. 
With such law known to everybody, as it should be, no doubt would ever arise, 
and the proofreader would seldom have to mark the comma in. It would be 
one sure means of lessening corrections in type. 
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Why Is a Dining-Car Menu Card? 


By FRED W. GAGE 





mg|T first thought it might reasonably be concluded that the menu 
cards furnished for use on the dining-cars of the different rail- 
roads of the country were printed and placed on the tables for 
enlightening and informing the prospective patron as to the 
various viands which might be his for the asking (and the pay- 
ment of the price). 
On thoughtful examination of many such ecards, however, the conviction is 
very forcible that they seem in reality to be designed to conceal as much 
information as possible, or at any rate, to make it difficult of access or 
comprehension. 
Of course it is preposterous to think that our friends of the railway commis- 
sary departments deliberately plan to make it difficult for their patrons to find 
out what ‘‘eats’’ are to be had on the ‘‘diner,’’ but what do we find? 
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The conditions under which these menu ecards are read are always far from 
ideal — usually distinctly trying; the car in motion — occasionally insufficiently 
lighted; many readers are people of middle age or older, with eyesight not as 
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HOT ASPARAGUS, HOLLANDAISE, 30 
FRENCH CARROTS IN BUTTER, 25 NEW BEETS, 
STEWED TOMATOES, 15 FRENCH PEAS, 25 STRING BEA 
SPINACH WITH EGG, 20 
BOILED POTATOES, 15 BAKED POTATO, 10 
FRENCH FRIED POTATOES, 25 HASHED BROWNED POTAT 
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STEAKS, CHOPS, ETC. 
Tenderloin Steak, 65c 
Mushroom Sauce, 25c, Tomato Sauce, 150, poe of Bacon, 10c 
Lamb Chops (3), 5 
Ham or Bacon, Broiled or Fried, 40c; og two Fried Eggs, 5( 
Corned Beef Hash, 35c 
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EGGS 
Boiled, Fried or Scrambled, 20c 
Plain Omelet, 25c Ham or Parsley Omelet, 35c 
COLD MEATS, ETC. 


Cold Tongue, 30c Sardines, 3( 
Boston Baked Beans (Hot or Cold), 25c 
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GRAPEFRUIT, HALF, 25; WHOLE, 40 BAKED APPLES WITH CR 
GRAPEFRUIT JUICE, ICED, 30 

PEELED MUSCAT GRAPES, ICED, 25 SPANISH TANGERINES, I 

ORANGES (1) 10; SLICED, 20 ORANGE JUICE, ICED, 30 APPL 

STEWED PRUNES, 25 BANANAS (2) 10; SLICED, 
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ESH i ga MAITRE D’HOTEL - -: = - 
EAMED FINNAN HADDIE ON TOAST - 
CRAMBLED EGGS WITH CHOPPED HAM ON TOAS 
KIPPERED HERRING ON TOAST - - 
CHIPPED BEEF IN CREAM 
SPAGHETTI ALA MILANAISE - - - 
BABY TURNIPS 2 f= 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS, IN BUTTER ae rae, oe 
CARROTS JIN CREA 
EXTRACTED HONEY, 15; WITH TEA BISCUITS” 
BAKED aut WITH CREAM 
GRAPEFR ee vis Aes 
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Sections of menu ecards from dining-room cars of various railroads. 
These are reproduced in the exact size. 
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keen as in earlier years — and selecting a meal from a menu eard is trouble- 
some at best. Yet in total disregard to all these points we find most of the 
menu cards on the leading railroads printed in six-point (or smaller) type — 
often set in ‘‘all-eap.’’ lines, crowded, and illy designed for the purpose. 
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Many times the writer has seen elderly people strive vainly to conquer the 
mysteries of fine print on a dining-car, and finally have to appeal to the none-too 
intellectual gentleman of color awaiting their order, for a translation! 





OYSTER BAY ASPARAGUS, DRAWN BUTTER, 30 
SPINACH WITH EGG, 20 BABY CARROTS IN BUTTER, 
STEWED TOMATOES, 15 STRING BEANS, 15 STEWED CO 
BOILED POTATOES, 15 HASHED BROWNED POTAT 
FRENCH FRIED POTATOES, 25 
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DRY OR BUTTERED TOAST, 15 CREAM TOAST, 30 
BREAD AND BUTTER, 10 





STEAKS, CHOPS, ETc. 

BROILED YOUNG CHICKEN, One-Ha tr, 75C3 Wuo te, $1.25 

STEAK, PLAIN, 80C; WITH SIDE ORDER OF HKACON, 95C 
WITH MUSHROOMS CR TOMATO SAUCE 
OIN STEAK, PLAIN, 85C; WITH SIDE ORDER OF BACON, $ 
WITH MUSHROOMS OR TOMATO SAUC 

CALF’S LIVER AND BACON, 50C 
LAMB CHOPS, PLAIN OR WI'TH TOMATO SAUCE, 65C 
HAM OR BACON, BROILED OR FRIED, 40C 

BACON, WITH TWO SCKAMBLED, POACHED OR FRIED EG 


VEGETABLES 
STEWED TOMATOES, 15€ FRENCH PEAS, 15C LIMA R®A 
N BAKED BEANS, HOT OR COLD, 25C ASPARAGUS 
POTATOES — MASHED, BOILED OR BAKED, 10€ 
HASHED BROWN, LYONNAISE OR FRENCH FRIED, 15C 
SPAGHETTI, A LA MILANAISE, 20C€ 
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Stewed Oysters, 35c 
Fried Oysters, Chili Sauce, 50c 
Broiled Mackinaw Whitefish, 5 


Broiled Spring Chicken (Half), 60c 
Frankfurters, 40c; with Mashed Potatoes, 50c 
Farm Sausage with Baked Potato, 5 
Creamed Finnan Haddie on Toast, 50c 


Royal Mushroom Omelet, 50c 
Broiled Royal Mushrooms on Toast, 











Sections of menu cards from dining-room cars of various railroads. 
These are reproduced in the exact size. 


Apparently the printers of the first dining-car menus endeavored to make 
them like hotel menu cards (which are used under vastly more favorable condi- 
tions), and printers in succeeding years have followed along like veritable 


sheep! 
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As illustrating this point, there are shown herewith reproductions of por- 
tions of menu ecards recently collected from some of the leading railroads of the 
country. These are etched exactly the same size as the originals, and it will be 
seen that six-point type seems to be the most-used size. 

In connection with the other samples, is a portion of a dining-car menu card 
recently put out to meet the criticisms of a patron who objected to the fine type. 
Set in firm, ten-point Cheltenham, with appropriate headings and well spaced, 
this menu covered two pages where one had previously been deemed sufficient, 
but it is safe to say that it has already elicited many a blessing from previously 
overtaxed optic nerves, and pleased every one save the oculists. 

There would seem to be little excuse for the continuance of the use of small 
type in printing dining-car menus, particularly as there is no really good reason 
for attempting to print the Wine List on the menu ecard. Increasing ‘‘dry’’ 
territory and the growing conviction of railroad managers themselves that 
their example in selling liquors is a mighty bad one before their employees, is 
making the Wine List of diminishing importance. 

3ut our friends of the dining-car departments are giving more and more 
attention to the little details which go to please their patrons, and by utilizing 
the space formerly devoted to the Wine List, and insisting on a menu ecard of 
fairly generous size, they can easily make use of type as large as ten-point, and 
also use white space liberally — this latter being just as essential for easy 
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Printing from Engravings Instead of Type 


By G. D. CRAIN, Jr. 
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QOT long ago the law department of a Southern railroad was con- 
fronted with the problem of getting out, for use in several ways, 
copies of an important lot of statistical matter which had just 

| been compiled. The work was turned over to the printer with 

the statement that it would have to be finished in ten hours. 

‘*T can’t set up all that type in less than three days,’’ he 
said, after he had carefully examined the copy. 

‘‘We’ve got to have it by to-night,’’ was the inexorable reply. 

**T’ll tell vou what T ean do,’’ said the printer. ‘‘T can have a zine etching 
made of each of these fifteen sheets, reduced to the size vou have specified for 
the type-page, and we ean print the statistics from the engravings instead of 
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type.’ 
The suggestion was accepted, the engraver was put to work and got out the 
plates in hurry-up order, and the job was printed and delivered to the railroad 
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in plenty of time. The number of copies needed was small, so that there was 
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no need of electrotyping, and the plan proved to be a big time-saver. 
This experience illustrates a fact which is becoming increasingly important 
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in practice — namely, that engravings ean be used as an aid to typesetting, and 
sometimes as a substitute for it, to good advantage. The job resulting from 
the use of zine etchings is not as clean-looking, as a rule, as when printed from 
tvpe-faces, but it answers the purpose; and when time and other elements are 
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a matter of moment, the device is of great assistance to the printer and his 


customer. 
Another case, in which expense was the main consideration, was that of a 
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lumber bureau which issues a monthly price-list of hardwood values in the 
various markets of the country. The price-list covers every hardwood which is 
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dealt in in commercial quantities, and indicates the several dimensions and 
grades of each wood. This obviously makes a large amount of tabular matter. 
T'o set this up in the size required by the small tvpe-page, 7 by 4 inches, would 
be a difficult, expensive, and time-consuming job; obviously, also, it would be 
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still more expensive to set it up in larger type and make an engraving from the 
type. Consequently the bureau has resorted to the plan of making its copy 
exactly in the form in which the printed report is toappear. A special kind of 
paper and a special kind of ink are used in preparing the copy on a typewriter, 
and the etching is made direct from the copy, as in the case referred to above. 
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The result is a really good-looking job, one which is much less expensive than 
any other kind would be, and which at the same time answers every purpose. 

The bureau which publishes this price-list has found the plan so advan- 
tageous, as a matter of fact, that it even reproduces copy of another kind in the 
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manner indicated, such as market reports, ete., which might easily have been set 
up. The chief advantage here is the ability to reduce the size of the characters 
to a much greater degree than would be practicable with type. 

The publication of catalogues offers opportunity for a variation of this plan, 
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by means of which a great saving is made in the cost of publication on every 
item except composition. And when a catalogue edition runs into big figures, 


several hundred thousand, for instance, the cost of the postage alone is a large 


item, while presswork, paper, binding, etc., all loom large. 
In a ease of this kind it is obviously a good plan, from the standpoint of 
economy, to have the matter as compact as possible, so as to reduce the size of 
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the page. Asa rule, however, the composition work of a catalogue is difficult 
enough with fairly large tvpe being used, without adding to the difficulties by 
ordering the size which is ultimately desired. The plan resorted to, therefore, 
is to have the copy set up in type of whatever size is most convenient, the illus- 
trations being provided according to the same seale. 

After the type is set and the page-form made up, a perfect proof is secured, 
and a zine etching is made from the proof, reduced down to the size of the page 
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which is desired by the customer. In ease the illustrations were made with zine, 
they can be reproduced without difficulty; but if the engraving is a half-tone, 
the etching from which the catalogue is to be printed must be mortised and the 
half-tone itself inserted. 

When this plan is followed the manufacturer gets a small, compact cata- 
logue, which in arrangement and in all other ways is just as he wanted it, but 
which is less difficult to handle and less expensive than if an attempt had been 
made to set it in type of the size which would have been necessary to get the 
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desired results. 

_ A large wholesale hardware house, which is now operating its own print- 
shop, had a rather unusual experience a few years ago. It desired to get out a 
‘atalogue with a smaller type-page than the one in use. It occurred to some of 
the members of the firm that it would be a good plan to correct the pages of the 
catalogue by pasting over canceled quotations new figures, and then have 
zine etchings made of the pages, using the old catalogue as ‘‘copy’’ for the new 
one. This plan was used, but the looks of the catalogue were not as good as 
had been expected, and when the time came to get out a new edition, the com- 
pany had the matter set up and printed it from type. 

The appearance of the page where printing is done from the engraving and 
not from the type itself is not always good, especialiv if a lot of very small 
characters are used. The difficulty of routing out in the usual way is so great 
that it is usually not attempted. and routing by hand would be prohibitively 
expensive. This often results in the page having a gray appearance. 

Another unusual experience, which goes to show that the engraving may be 
made to serve a useful purpose in the case of an emergency, was recorded by a 
railroad printer who had published a tariff supplement for one of the lines 
emploving him. The supplement was canceled and another published in its 
place. A little later the second supplement was disapproved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the first supplement, with only a few minor changes 
as to dates and one or two as to stations, was ordered out. 

The tvpe on the supplement referred to had been destroyed with the publi- 
cation of the amended form, but the printer had a copy of it in his files. Rather 
than set up the entire work again, he had an etching made in zine from the copy 
in his file, mortised out the matter which had to be corrected, and patched the 
plate with an electrotype, running the supplement off in quick time and at much 
less expense by using the etching instead of type. 

This would seem to indicate that zine would lend itself to corrections; but 
as a general rule it is probable that this is one of the greatest objections to this 
form of material. Type-matter is more or less elastic, and if corrections are 
needed they can be made with little difficulty. With a zine plate, however, the 
cost of mortising and making the corrections is considerable, and these can be 
used to only a limited extent. Consequently, for matter which is to be held, and 
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which is subject to correction, the use of zine etchings would hardly serve the 
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purpose. 

A well-known printer, who has experimented considerably with zine as a 
means of supplementing printing from original matter, said recently that he 
believes such matter as in life-insurance rate-books, where extreme compact- 
ness is desired, might be printed from zine rather than from type. 

‘*Tf the type desired in the publication is under six-point,’’ he said, ‘‘it would 
be easier to set it up in larger type and reproduce it in the form of an etching. 
You would have the cost of the type plus the cost of the plate to figure, of course, 
as against the cost of type alone in the former case; but in view of the difficulty 
of handling very small type, and the fact that it soon wears out, I believe it 
would be practicable to handle jobs of the kind indicated by resorting to 
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ACTIVITY OF MIND 


By A. F. L. 


In considering the significance of the anniversary of our 
nation’s birth, the figure of Benjamin Franklin occupies a large 
place in our thoughts. His great natural capacity would not 
have done much for himself or for the nation but for his sys- 
tematic exercise of that capacity, and we learn from him that in 
much the same way that we find our energies increase physically 
by systematic exercise, we find our mental faculties stimulated 
and enlarged by laying tasks upon them systematically and regu- 
larly. As a printer I know that I have increased my ability to 
acquire more knowledge of my business by an orderly and sys- 
tematic reading of the literature of the trade, particularly the 
trade papers, and I find that I vastly increase my pleasure, and, 
let me say, my powers and interest also, by writing out, or cutting 
out and classifying and filing in topical order, all technical sug- 
gestions or articles that I can obtain regarding the art. These 
collected and classified selections are not merely so much buried 
matter. I make a pleasure and a profit of studying them over, 
and the mental activity they stimulate I do not think can be under- 
stood or realized by any one who has not tried the method. It is 
one thing to have books — it is another thing to plan to absorb 
and digest them, and Franklin’s formulary of making the will 
drive the inclination to work in this way is no small indication of 
his sagacity. 
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Drawn by John T. Nolf 
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FOREMAN 


Whose word is law, whose look is cross, as well befitting one who’s boss, 
and yet who struggles hard enough to make the printer’s life less tough. 
The jolts he gets should make him sour, but he has many a genial hour, 
though this is not the time to jest if his grim looks are any test. What can 
he say, what can he do, but cuss the whole kaboodle through: when he 
receives such proofs as these it is no time to spring a wheeze. 
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WOMEN have foregathered at Chicago and for 
bre ‘ity and epigrammatic bull’s-eye hitting put it 
all over the masculine speakers. This sends 
anc ther popular notion on the way to the grave- 
ya) 1. 





3UMPER grain crops, a small crop in Europe 
anc a better feeling among transportation people, 
are or should be, harbingers of better industrial 
con litions. If it turns out otherwise, then our 
con mercial system is too complex to be gaged by 
old standards. 





Typothetae Meetings, Past and Present. 

or the first time in several years the annual 
printing trade event will be held on the Atlantic 
Coast, and New Yorkers are going to make this 
year’s convention of the United Typothete and 
Franklin Clubs the largest and best. At this time 
it looks as though their effort would be crowned 
with success — at least the committee will deserve 
it, which Pope thought the more desirable thing. 

Many have been the changes since the Typoth- 
ete met in Boston in the autumn of 1908. Then 
the meetings were behind closed doors for the 
most part, and there was but a languid interest in 
the proceedings, largely because the subjects dis- 
cussed were trite or were of the routine class in 
which there was little interest. This convention 
was followed in a few months by the first cost con- 
gress, at Chicago, when a better day was ushered 
in for employing printerdom. 

From that time on a new spirit imbued the 
craft. It found its principal expression in the 
sordid question of costs, but debates and discus- 
sions were colored and mellowed by injections of 
the altruism of twentieth-century commercialism. 
In the nature of things, much of this was aca- 
demic, but it was all founded on a substantial and 
practical recognition of the newly recognized fact 
that competition is not the life of trade. The 
speeches, the resolutions, gave expressions of 
dubiety regarding the correctness of the old 
dictum, but the results of the meetings in recent 
year's were an exposition that the old law of trade 
is being modified. It would make leaders of the 
old school lose their self-control to hear it said 
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and accepted that one printer should regard 
another printer as his friend — not as an enemy 
—and take his word on prices in preference to 
the tales of customers or prospective customers. 
Stress was laid on preserving the amenities of life, 
and the idea of “ going after a job ” to spite a com- 
petitor was roundly reprobated in speeches and in 
resolutions. This new and friendlier attitude was 
applauded for its higher purpose, and yet its 
apostles declared that it was good business policy. 
It is in all probability true that the first consider- 
able body of employers to announce that the gold- 
en-rule idea is a good one in commercial life was 
a printers’ cost congress. 

Rancor still lives in the craft, jobs are being 
sought at ruinous prices in part to justify a 
revengeful spirit. But less and less do the trans- 
gressors of good ethics boast of their exploits, and 
more and more are they inclined to commit 
offenses clandestinely or refer to them with an 
apologetic note in their recital. 

Such changes in habit come slowly to men in 
the mass. The advocates of change must be con- 
tent with preaching their message. In October 
next New York will see the new doctrine more 
generally recognized than ever before, and more 
and better seed sown than ever was sown before. 

The social instinct will be cultivated while 
good business ideals are being inculcated. There 
will be a message for everybody, and it will pay 
everybody to go to the convention. Better meet- 
ings will be held in time to come, but this promises 
to be the best of the kind there ever was, which is 
sufficient for this trying year of grace. 





Competitions and Competitions. 


The sporting spirit —the desire for contest 
—is strong in the breast of red-blooded people. 
There are many “ competitions ” which are inju- 
rious, which is to be expected when there is a pub- 
lic demand so great as is the demand for contests. 
The Minneapolis and St. Paul Photoengravers’ 
Club has been discussing an especially obnoxious 
form of competition in which advertisers “attempt 
to purchase posters, illustrations and copy” by 
paying for a few of the many samples submitted. 
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When we come to analyze it, this sort of contest is 
hardly fair. It is almost, if not quite, as con- 
temptible as “ shopping ” for printing in the hope 
that some hurried bidder will make a mistake. 

There is a marked contrast between that sort 
of competition and, say, the competition recently 
conducted by the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, even though we regard that contest as being 
in every sense a strictly business proposition. The 
Linotype Company did not attempt to get some- 
thing for nothing. On the contrary it expended 
a large sum — $5,800 — in prizes for the purpose 
of stimulating interest in quality composition. It 
wanted the people to know that good work can be 
done on the linotype, and it wanted to compensate 
some of those employers and employees who had 
held to their typographic ideals and resisted the 
temptation to do poor work. There was no reward 
for “ fancy ” composition. The contest was con- 
fined to commercial work of the every-day order, 
and there is not an employer or an operator, no 
matter how slovenly, who did not receive a new 
conception of what can be done on the linotype if 
he determines to do it. 

Not only did the linotype contest give honor 
and money to those who had produced meritorious 
work, but it directed attention in a forceful way to 
the fact that when one wants to do “stunts” he 
should devote his attention to that which is use- 
ful or to devising something that can be of utility. 
The competition against which the photoengravers 
protest is a demonstration of one of the worst 
phases of greed, while that of the linotype com- 
pany was an all-round benefit as its tendency is 
to elevate the entire craft and improve all sorts 
of printing produced by all sorts of devices. 


Our Ever-Progressing Craft. 


Though tainted with the objectional commer- 
cialism inherent in such publications generally, 
the souvenir of the twenty-sixth annual conven- 
tion of the International Printing Pressmen’s and 
Assistants’ Union of North America is a striking 
proof of the all-round progressiveness of Amer- 
ican printerdom. It is not the mechanics of the 


book — though they are commendable — that — 


moves us to say this, but it is what is in the text. 
Here we find page after page devoted to illustra- 
tions of machinery in the technical trade school 
that is maintained by the Union. It is a noble and 
convincing demonstration of what an organization 
can do. Here we find, too, cuts giving us a glimpse 
of the sanitorium and the home. A man in the 
street can be excused for wondering how the press- 
men did it, or even for questioning whether it has 
been done. But the home is there and so is the 
machinery, speaking eloquently for an organiza- 
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tion composed for the most part of men who are 
generally regarded as somewhat inept when it 
comes to questions of business management or of 
education. 

Twenty, or even ten, years ago if any one had 
said that the pressmen and pressfeeders of this 
country would maintain and support such an insti- 
tion, derision would have met the prophesy. The 
result serves to demonstrate that when men are 
shown the proper road they are more than williig 
to travel on it. Perhaps, also, the souvenir ills- 
trates the fact that while the mob goes mad at 
times, yet, acting collectively in behalf of a wort iy 
purpose, the mass does more good than woulc a 
great majority of the individuals composing it if 
left to their own initiative. 

The union pressmen and pressfeeders of tne 
country have reason to be proud of the institution 
at Rogersville, Tennessee. It is experimental a id 
may yet be marked failure; but they have te 
satisfaction of knowing that they strove, aad 
strove mightily, to maintain a position in the frc nt 
ranks of an ever-improving industry. 


System Defects. 


System has its drawbacks and dangers as well 
as its benefits. The elimination of the human 
mind in order to obtain speed frequently leads to 
loss in industries where there is variation or coin- 
plication in the work. It is the rule for A to pass 
his product to B, and ordinarily B knows just 
what to do. Some day there is a work unit that is 
a little different and A passes it along as usual. B 
does not succeed as usual, though. During the 
progress of his work he strikes a snag and loss of 
time and nervous worry ensue. 

Investigation discloses a game in the gentle 
art of “ passing the buck.” <A did all the rules or 
system required him to do, and under the allot- 
ment of time allowed on the job B was not sup- 
posed to investigate. His duty was to take the 
material and add his particular touch. When the 
men defend their procedures they do not appear to 
be much interested in their work — they take on 
the aspect of indifferent employees. 

Incidents of systematizing, however, impose on 
them the duty of doing and not of thinking. There 
is danger in the doctrine of “do your little stunt 
and mind your own business.” When mistakes 
are made there is a technical responsibility on 
which to establish defense resulting in “ passing 
the buck ” instead of giving reasons for not exer- 
cising judgment or even excuses for the errors. 
This was brought out very clearly in the investi- 
gation into the Empress of Ireland disaster on the 
St. Lawrence River. One captain says when he 
found he had company on the foggy river he gave 
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so many long and short toots followed by a blast 
of the whistle, which is according to marine rules 
mede and provided for river navigation. The 
oti:er commanding officer also declares that he 
co: iplied with the letter of law by giving the requi- 
sit: number of toots and blasts. Everything was 
doe according to the maritime Hoyle and there- 
foi2 no one is morally responsible. Rules were 
fo) owed and property and lives were lost. Per- 
ha s had there been less reliance on the letter of 
th law and more dependence on common sense 
th calamitous accident would have been avoided. 
Fo instance, when the captains found themselves 
in uch close proximity in such a fog it might have 
occ irred to them to stop operations (:Il the fog 
lifi 2d somewhat. 

[The danger in system is oversystematizing till 
me 1 and women become mentally lazy. 

Too Old. 

We met an old fellow-printer on the street the 
other day. He was out of work and the prospects 
weve bad for him. We had worked side by side 
“on the piece ” in the old days, and had seen hard 
times and good times together. One summer work 
was so slack that the pickings were not enough to 
mect the board bill, and it was dreary work hang- 
ing around the office door. We were afraid to 
leave because we might miss a chance at work that 


might come in, for if we were not on hand we 


would lose place. The cool shade of the parks 
was in our minds as we stood or sat in the hot and 
dusty alley-ways. The machines came in and the 
old ways changed. My friend, following the lines 
of least resistance, took a job as stockman, putting 
away type material and keeping records of the 
stuff. Twelve years of this fitted him very well for 
that particular job, but it unfitted him for any 
other. He worked in an office which depended 
largely on railroad printing. The railroads are 
retrenching in every way and economizing in 
printing. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
is deliberating on righting the public, and the man 
who has to live on the wages which are adjusted 
to bring him little more than food, clothes and 
shelter, is out of work and his wage has ceased. 

We asked him if he would not care to learn to 
operate a machine. We offered to stake him. We 
had offered the same opportunity years before. 
But he had refused. He refused again. “ No; 
no,” he said, “ I’m too old now. If I had taken the 
chance years ago when you offered it, perhaps I’d 
been all right now. But I’m not goin’ to begin 
now. I’m too old. I’ll dub along somehow.” So 
we shook hands and parted. We left him standing 
on the corner, stoical and hopeless, and as helpless 
as we felt ourselves to aid him. 
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Type-Designs. 


He would, indeed, be saturated with greed, or 
have an indurated grouch against supply men, 
who could read the testimony of Mr. R. W. Nelson, 
president of the American Type Founders Com- 
pany, before the House committee on patents 
without feeling that the typefounders had reason 
to complain and good grounds for asking protec- 
tion in the shape of an amendment to the patent 
laws. It cost Mr. Nelson’s company $100,000 to 
produce the popular Cheltenham family, and he 
says significantly, “ maybe the very first font of a 
new face that is sold is bought by the pirate and 
taken to an electrotype foundry, put in electro- 
type, and they get the cream of the business at 
not five per cent of the cost. They have access to 
ninety per cent of our designs.” He also com- 
plained that some of the machine concerns earn- 
ing twice what the typefounders do, never pay a 
cent for type-face designs. 

Strangely enough, this American corporation 
can secure protection in every other civilized 
country except the United States, and has actually 
registered eighteen original designs in Great 
Britain within a year. Mr. Nelson also expressed 
the opinion that his company produced more orig- 
inal faces than all the other typefounders of the 
world. It would be impossible for the head of a 
$6,000,000 corporation to appear before a con- 
gressional committee in these days without being 
quizzed about the financial status and other affairs 
of the company. In reply to questions of that 
nature, Mr. Nelson stated that his company 
started as a consolidation of a number of type- 
foundries at about the time the Mergenthaler 
Linotype threw its slug into the ring. The new 
company was capitalized at $9,000,000, but in the 
reorganizing incident to Mr. Nelson’s assumption 
of the presidency, the $9,000,000 shrunk to 
$4,000,000, Mr. Nelson having an abhorrence of 
water. The stock is now $6,000,000 in all — 
$2,000.000 preferred and $4,000,000 common, the 
first mentioned earning seven per cent interest, 
while the company pays four per cent on the 
common and thinks it ought to earn six or seven 
per cent. 

All in all, the financial showing of the oft- 
mentioned “ type trust ” is a modest one and prob- 
ably at variance with the views of the great major- 
ity of the buyers and users of its product. But, 
apart from any opinions, one may entertain 
regarding the earning of Mr. Nelson’s company, 
he can not very well deny that, as business goes, 
typefounders are entitled to relief under some sort 
of enactment which will protect their costly 
designs at least as thoroughly as the photographer 
can protect his product. 

















“SAY, HOW DO YOU SPELL SCHENECTADY?” 
Copyright, 1914, by Clarence A. Purchase. 
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our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not ily 
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the opinions of contributors. 


ymous letters will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names—not necessarily for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


“PITTSBURGH,” NOT “ PITTSBURG.” 


ie Editor: SPRINGFIELD, MASs., June 9, 1914. 
eferring to the statement, in the current number of 
magazine, that there is no authority for the “h” in 
tsburgh,” Pa., I beg to say that for some time the 

ied States Official Postal Guide has spelled the word 

i.tsburgh ” and that the United States Geographic 
d, according to one of its reports published in 1912, 
sed its earlier decision “ Pittsburg” in favor of 
tsburgh.” 


Yours truly, E. L. ENGLE. 





ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENTS. 
To ive Editor: FRONT ROYAL, VA., May 18, 1914. 

Have a couple of suggestions to make, or rather, ques- 
tions. It is customary in all offices to use a big trough for 
washing forms. Why don’t some one make a metal case 
that would fit on top of type-cases with the bottom made of 
perforated metal, in place of having the bottom as it is 
now, place the case upside down as a sifter, clamp the two 
cases together, turn over, all the type would be in the metal 
case, then it could be put in a vat or pan of lye water and 
cleaned thoroughly. 

If the monotype people could make more than one paper- 
roll matrix at a time, the country office could buy a caster, 
have the paper roll come in from Western Union, American 
Press, etc., and save lots of freight on metal, etc. 

I did not know the type-case two years ago, but am in 
the business to stay, I think, but there are improvements 
that could be made. GEORGE N. Buck, 

Front Royal Printing Company. 





RESPONSIBILITY FOR PRINTER’S ERRORS. 


To the Editor: DETROIT, MIcH., June 5, 1914. 

Your editorial in the June number inviting discussion 
as to who is responsible for errors — the compositor or the 
proofreader — will no doubt bring forth many sides of 
the question, so these remarks must be taken as only one 
viewpoint, and must not be taken too seriously by those 
working in small plants, where the job of proofreader is 
combined with that of compositor, pressfeeder, stockcutter 
and other duties. 

Your editorial says the compositor is responsible for 
errors because he makes them; the proofreader is not 
responsible because he fails to catch them. This listens 
good — but the conditions surrounding these two jobs are 
somewhat different. The compositor (or the machine 
operator) is supposed to start to work at the tap of the 
bell in the morning, work diligently until the same sound 
tells him it is lunch time — and repeat the same operation 


in the latter half of the day. His aim is to get his part of 
the job finished — to show results for the time he has put 
in. He has not the time to read every line by copy after 
he has set it — if he did, his time-ticket would not show up 
well— and he would be told of it. This does not mean 
that he should not pay any attention to errors — but that 
they should be few. A clean proof does not imply one 
without errors. 

The proofreader is often a creature of different 
environments. He (or she) does not have to be (or seldom 
is) on hand at the tap of the bell, and then often his first 
duty is to discuss the fine points of the baseball game of 
the day before—or some similar form of recreation. 
About one-half hour before the bell rings he proceeds to 
get ready to go to lunch. He has no time-ticket to fill out 
-— therefore, takes all the time he wants for private affairs. 
His time is figured as overhead expense. 

A proofreader has three or four chances to catch an 
error, where the compositor has only one — when he is 
setting the type. If a proofreader should miss an error on 
first reading he has another chance when revising; also 
when proof is returned from customer, and a final chance 
when job is on the press, before final O. K. 

A compositor puts in his eight hours and every minute 
must be accounted for by him on his time-ticket. A proof- 
reader often puts in about five or six hours — and if there 
is any doubt in his mind that he did not catch all the 
errors, he has many chances to read the proof again with- 
out putting in any overtime. 

More might be discussed here regarding poor copy 
given to the compositor, thereby increasing the number of 
errors he makes — when it first should be recopied and 
read by the proofreader before setting—but that’s 
another story. 

For the reasons enumerated above, a compositor should 
never be held responsible for any error he may make. 

J. L. WILLIAMS. 





TYPE-WASHING, ETC. 


To the Editor: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., May 19, 1914. 
Highly interesting and instructive is the May issue of 
your journal, which is one of the very best of its kind pub- 
lished. I would add a few words to the type-washing con- 
troversy, but before doing so, I can not but pay a brief 
tribute to the memory of Mr. Frederick Barnard, of the 
old firm of Beach & Barnard, for whom I worked as a cub 
compositor away back in 1867-68, and whose recent death 
is mentioned. Considerate and appreciative to his 
employees, Mr. Barnard has dwelt with me quite in con- 
trast with other men of that day by whom I chanced to 
have been employed. Since then, many have graduated 
from my own employ, and it is an ever-pleasing experience 
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to have these men call upon me occasionally and to talk 
over the days that were. 

Anent type-washing, I, too, believe I have had some 
experience along that line, and I am going to disagree 
with all who advocate the benzine-gasoline-brush-rag 
theory as to the best, the most effective method of washing 
type. As one has already asked, What becomes of the ink 
that is supposed to be washed off with a brush? The brush 
can’t absorb it. It can’t evaporate. In my opinion it just 
hangs around. If rags be used in washing, they undoubt- 
edly do absorb or “eat up” the ink to a certain extent, 
and are unquestionably better than the brush for finishing. 
Yet even here it is all but impossible to thoroughly cleanse 
type by this method, especially if red or green ink be used. 
My method for washing forms, and one that I have insisted 
upon for many years is this: 

First, no matter whether the form be large or small, 
it is placed on a reserve or washing stone after removal 
from the press. Be it known that lye will not feaze, or at 
least remove, many inks at the start. To soften up the ink 
left on the form, I use first a rag and benzine — not too 
much of the latter but just enough to loosen the ink. 
Under a water faucet I have a frame or tray built, with 
a slant back and two rests, one for large forms and one 
for small ones. At the left is a four-gallon crock, first 
filled with water and into which is emptied the contents of 
a 10-cent can of concentrated lye, stirred well at first and 
occasionally afterward, and either strengthened or fur- 
ther diluted as required. The form for final washing is 
removed from stone to tray, a lye brush is taken from its 
hook, and the lye is applied, not rough enough to injure 
the type, yet enough to remove the ink. Through a short 
piece of hose the water is then turned on from the faucet, 
and from the color of it as it passes into the drain I know 
where the ink goes. Rinse well, to prevent the type stick- 
ing together. If well washed and well rinsed, both type 
and furniture will then go back into case and rack as 
clean as whistles and the type won’t be “bottled” in a 
little while from ink on the sides. By the way, a splendid 
investment is plenty of metal or iron furniture. Many an 
“accident ” would be avoided on presses by their use. 
Since our big fire of 1906 I have had none. 

In conclusion I would state, as my experience, that 
brass rules, no matter how well they have been washed, 
retain so much ink or dirt on their sides that every piece 
should be cleaned off with a benzine rag before being 
replaced in the case. If type be washed as I have stated, 
and rules, especially miters, be wiped before putting away, 
the type will work better, will last far longer, and the 
rules employed will give better results than if these pre- 
cautions be overlooked. 

With best regards to Ward, Dunlap, Warren, Powell, 
Hodge, Mason, Morrison, and others of the old-timers, 
including yourself, Mr. Editor, and extending you all a 
most cordial invitation to call upon me when you visit our 
Exposition next year, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
A. B. McNEIL (Class of ’71). 


SUPPLEMENTARY EDUCATION FOR PRINTERS’ 
EMPLOYEES. 
To the Editor: NEw YorK, June 2, 1914. 

In view of the fact that the various organizations of 
master printers are now seeking ways and means to 
increase the efficiency of their workmen, and have gener- 
ally come to the conclusion that proper supplementary 
education would be the instrumental factor in solving that 
problem, it has become of the greatest importance to them 


to find the particular education best fitted for the needs of 
the printers’ employees. 

The board of education has organized a class in typog- 
raphy and proofreading at the Stuyvesant Evening Trade 
School, which has within the past two years proved a suc- 
cess from every point of view. This has been recognized 
by the board, as well as by those journeymen printers who 
have attended the class, and the authorities in immedizte 
charge of this work seem ready to supply the needs of tie 
trade provided the demand makes itself felt. 

The Printers’ Educational Society, recognizing te 
great value of the course to the employees of varic:is 
grades in the industry, are advocating the following svz- 
gestions: 

1. More evening classes for journeymen printers. 

2. Afternoon classes for boys employed in printi 4- 
offices (two hours each day). 

3. Continuation courses for night-workers during tie 
afternoon. 

4. Day and night classes for women. 

The present object of the Printers’ Educational Soci: -y 
is to interest employing printers particularly in Subj: :t 
No. 2— afternoon classes for boys employed in printir :- 
offices. The Society suggests that such printers who are 
interested in the plan, and who are willing to send th: ir 
apprentices to a class of this kind for two hours during t ie 
afternoon for four days in the week, write to the Sup: r- 
intendent of Vocational Instruction, Board of Educati:n, 
New York city, or to Emerson P. Jennings, Chairm :n 
Propaganda Committee, Printers’ Educational Society, 13 
Enfield street, Brooklyn, New York. The Society is int«r- 
ested to hear from all printers having any suggestions to 
offer, or who may desire more particular information with 
regard to its efforts in supplementary education. 

The following is the course of study suggested for adop- 
tion in the afternoon classes: 


I. Lectures (Monday and Wednesday). 
60 AFTERNOONS — 120 HOURS. 


Proofreaders’ Marks (2 Lectures). 
Punctuation (8 Lectures). 
Marks of Reference and Accents (2 Lectures). 
Capitalization (4 Lectures). 
Division of Words (8 Lectures). 
(a) English; (6b) German; 
Spanish; (e) Italian. 
Abbreviations and Contractions (3 Lectures). 
Compounds (7 Lectures). 
(a) Compound Words. 
(6) Compound Nouns. 
(c) Compounds Other Than Nouns. 
(d) Interrupted Compounds. 
(e) Solid Compounds. 
(f) Miscellaneous Compounds. 
Grammatical Divisions and Subdivisions of the Book 
(1 Lecture). 
Making Up a Book (2 Lectures). 
Copy-Editing (1 Lecture). 
English in Modern Typography (3 Lectures). 
(a) Simplified Spelling. 
(b) Distinction Between American and English 
Spelling. 
Orthography (9 Lectures). 
(a) Derivatives; (6b) Final Consonants; 
(c) Plurals; (d) Miscellaneous Rules. 
Synonyms and Antonyms (1 Lecture). 
Homonyms (1 Lecture). 


(c) French; (d) 
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Rules of Geographic Board (1 Lecture). 
Indexing (1 Lecture). 
Computation of Space (1 Lecture). 
The Practical Procedure in the Proofroom (2 Lec- 
tures). 
(a) Proofroom Rules and Regulations. 
(6) Methods of Procedure. 
(c) How to Consult Reference Books. 
The Typographical and Editorial Construction of the 
Magazine and Book (2 Lectures). 
Modern Methods of Typography (1 Lecture). 


II. PRAcTICAL WorK (Tuesday and Thursday). 
60 AFTERNOONS — 120 HOURS. 


Galley Reading (16 Hours). 

Ad. Reading (20 Hours). 

Proofreading by Copy (16 Hours). 

Revising (10 Hours). 

Page Reading (10 Hours). 

Final Reading (10 Hours). 

Editorial Reading (10 Hours). 

Proof Criticisms (20 Hours — 10 Lectures). 

Preparation of Manuscript (8 Hours). 

Question Box. 
‘the above course has been tried at the Stuyvesant 
Evening Trade School and at the Murray Hill Evening 
Tra:ie School, and has in both cases proved unusually suc- 
cess'ul from every point of view. 


SWHMDARDNAN FWD eH 


—- 


ARNOLD LEVITAS. 


THE UNITED TYPOTHETAE AND FRANKLIN 
CLUBS OF AMERICA IN ALLIANCE WITH 
THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY. 


To the Editor: Boston, MAss., June 10, 1914. 

The United Typothetz and Franklin Clubs of America, 
through their Apprentice Committee, have arranged for 
a close working alliance with the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology for technical instruction in printing. The 
committee believes that this alliance is of the greatest 
practical importance. It is confident that through it tech- 
nical training in printing will be provided of a quality not 
surpassed by that available to any other industry. It is 
confident that the alliance promises great things for the 
future of the printing trade. 

The committee early decided that three things were of 
primary importance in its labors. 

One — the provision of an adequate supply of teaching 
material covering printing and the allied industries. 

Two—the development of a nation-wide system of 
apprentice instruction. 

Three — the provision of a technical school of printing 
of the highest grade which should give to selected students 
instruction equivalent to that provided by the very best 
technical schools for other industries. It was realized that 
ultimately more than one such technical school might be 
needed, but for the present attention should be concen- 
trated upon the provision for one. 

Acting on this program the committee has commenced 
work on a very comprehensive series of monographs cover- 
ing the entire field of the graphic trades. These mono- 
graphs are now in preparation, and due announcement 
will be made when they are available for use. 

Attention has been given to the development of appren- 
tice training and work is now begun, or about to begin, in 
a large and increasing number of localities. 

Study of the third element in the program led at once 
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to a very careful consideration of the situation in the 
Technical School of Printing at Indianapolis. 

In the years of its existence this school has done very 
admirable work and in the opinion of the committee has 
amply justified the energy, care and expense which have 
been devoted to it. Its graduates are to be found in all 
parts of the country and have made distinct contribution 
to the best interests of the printing trade. The Typothetz 
has every reason to be proud of the work which it has done 
through the agency of this school. : 

The committee, however, came to the conclusion that 
the development of an adequate system of trade education 
required a much more highly developed technical school 
than the one at Indianapolis has been or could become 
without great enlargement of its scope and very large 
expenditure of money for equipment and instruction. It 
did not seem possible that the needs of the situation could 
be met, even passably, without a large immediate invest- 
ment and the building up of a considerable endowment. 

At the very moment when the Committee on Appren- 
tices was considering this problem, the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, after many years of deliberation, decided 
to open a department of printing. This department began 
partial operation with evening continuation classes in 
February of 1914. Its equipment has only just been com- 
pleted and announcement made of the regular opening of 
the department at the beginning of the fall term of the 
Institute. 

Backed by its immense endowment and the practically 
unlimited teaching facilities of its many scientific depart- 
ments, the Institute’s school of printing is able to offer to 
its students a technical training in the graphic arts far 
superior to any which can now be provided by any other 
institution in the United States. It is able to supplement 
the actual teaching of printing by instruction in mechan- 
ism, physics, chemistry, art, and all other related subjects 
necessary to a really scientific knowledge of all the proc- 
esses involved. 

In addition to its well-known high academic standing, 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology is intensely practical 
in its aims. It desires always to keep in close touch with 
the industries which it serves, so that the instruction in its 
various departments shall always meet the highest and at 
the same time most practical needs of the young men who 
are being trained for the industries and of the industries 
into which they are to enter. 

The Committee on Apprentices, after careful study of 
the situation, entered into negotiations for codperation 
with the Institute, with most satisfactory results. The 
Institute gladly welcomes the codperation of the committee. 
The committee officially recognizes the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology as an approved technical school of the 
United Typothete and Franklin Clubs of America and 
extends to it its fullest coédperation and heartiest moral 
support. 

The Institute officially recognizes the Committee on 
Apprentices as an advisory committee. The Committee on 
Apprentices, in conference with the faculty of the Insti- 
tute, is to assist in the preparation of the curriculum and 
is to keep in active touch with its administration. It is 
to meet the faculty from time to time for the discussion of 
curriculum, for keeping the faculty in touch with the con- 
dition and needs of the industry and for examination of 
the progress of the students. It is to assist in arranging 
courses of lectures upon topics of interest, to be given by 
competent people. 

The purpose of the Institute, codperating with the Com- 
mittee on Apprentices, is to develop to the highest possible 








point technical instruction in the graphic arts, to give its 
students broad training for executive and administrative 
positions, and to create in them a high professional spirit. 

To this end the Committee on Apprentices is to 
endeavor to assist in the selection of students fitted to 
benefit by this high type of instruction and through it to 
advance the interests of the printing trade. 

The committee will endeavor to secure the provision of 
scholarships to enable the right people, approved by the 
industry locally and by the committee, to avail themselves 
of the advantages of the Institute. 

The expense of attendance at the Institute is not great, 
as the fees are very low and the cost of living reasonable. 

While the committee acts primarily for the interests of 
the United Typothetz and Franklin Clubs of America, it 
is by no means intended that its activities in this matter 
of instruction shall be limited to the members of the asso- 
ciation. It welcomes the codperation of printers every- 
where in securing for the industry at large the benefits of 
this great educational advance. 

The committee is confident that by entering into this 
alliance it has made a beginning of work whose benefits 
to the printing trade as a whole can not be overestimated. 

At the present writing the future of the Indianapolis 
school is uncertain. The United Typothete and Franklin 
Clubs of America will withdraw from active connection 
with that school. It is not impossible that the school may 


be continued as a local school for apprentice training. 
There is unquestionably a field for such a school in which 
it can do excellent work and accomplish excellent results, 
and it is hoped that some arrangement of this sort may be 
made. 


FREDERICK W. HAMILTON, 
National Apprentice Director. 





THE EDGAR PAYNE EXHIBITION. 
BY GORDON ST. CLAIR. 

AAHE exhibition of California sketches by 

ij) Edgar Payne, at the Palette and Chisel 
Club, 59 East Van Buren street, Chicago, 
June 20 to July 7, offered an exceptional 
opportunity for picture-lovers to obtain 
examples of this gifted painter’s work at 
prices easily accessible. Most of the can- 
vases are small, ranging in size from 9 by 
12 to 14 by 18 inches; attractive sizes for homes and offices. 
Prices on these smaller sketches are remarkably low, 
making it possible to own an Edgar Payne for from fifteen 
to twenty-five dollars. 

California, of course, is Payne’s principal theme. As 
evidence of the veracity with which he paints that western 
country, the artist sells daily to persons who know and live 
in the Golden State and who are charmed with the truthful- 
ness and beauty of his interpretations. Mayor Carter H. 
Harrison, for many years past a sojourner in California, 
has visited the exhibition a number of times and purchased 
two of Payne’s pictures of Ventura County. “I have not 
found any more beautiful paintings of California than 
these of Mr. Payne’s,” was the Mayor’s enthusiastic 
comment. Preston Harrison, brother of the Mayor and 
himself a considerable patron of art, has purchased two 
canvases also, and is considering others. 

It is time the general public came to full realization of 
the great work the Palette and Chisel Club is doing in thus 
bringing the best art into the hands of the people at prices 
any one can pay. Think of owning pictures by representa- 
tive, recognized American artists for an outlay of fifteen 
dollars! Perhaps no other agency outside of this public- 
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spirited art club ever has made such a thing possible. And 
yet the club is not, and does not wish to be, classed as a 
bargain place. It is the outlet whereby the hundreds of 
little gems painted every year by our artists are brought 
into the hands of an appreciative public, and without which 
these valuable works might never leave the artist’s po:t- 
folio. You are the gainer and you ought to signify your 
appreciation by visiting the club and taking your friends 
there every time an exhibition is announced. The bod 
between the printing-craft and the artists is a close oe, 
particularly as the Palette and Chisel Club has so ma ty 
members interested in the graphic arts, and it remains jr 
you to make it even stronger. 

During the progress of his exhibition Payne will perr it 
any one who so desires to take home pictures and hang th: n 
up for approval of the home folks. 

A glance at the remarkable year’s output of Edg ir 
Payne — canvases in all, convinces one of his belief in ¢ 1e 
gospel of work. Indeed if you ask him the road to succe: :s 
in art he will answer you with that one word, unless .e 
wishes to be emphatic, when he prefixes the adjecti ‘e 
“hard.” And there you have the only explanation ti is 
young Chicagoan has to offer for his remarkable atta’ 1- 
ments in the field of painting. 

It is reasonable to think him aware of the wonder: il 
capabilities given him by nature, but a graceful modes y 
and a sane philosophy compel him to recognize the need fr 
joining an unfailing industry to the talents that are h : 
So day and night he strives to widen his knowledge of a 
and, with a smiling stoicism, foregoes most of the ordina 
amusements of life; as one who has a high purpose and i 
not to be diverted from it. He gets results, which pro 
the rightness of his course. Without ostentation he has 
progressed steadily until his canvases are reckoned among 
those representing the best art of America. 

Such work is in itself vivifying. It is his play, his 
adventure. Each new canvas is an excursion over the 
border of that imaginative domain wherein reality is tinged 
with the mysticism of art. Compared to such experiences 
as this, what are the common diversions of this over- 
amused world? 

Payne is a native of Missouri. He is an adopted son of 
Chicago, and is mainly self-taught. Having his own way 
to make in early life, he began by painting barns and 
houses as did the “ Dauber,” Masefield’s sensitive artist- 
hero. Unlike the painter in the poem, Payne progressed 
into the interior finishing of houses as the next step in his 
industrial experience. 

This work, though possibly less dramatic than the 
painting of ships, led him through a safer path and taught 
him valuable things about the chemistry of pigments, the 
dextrous handling of brushes and the eternal lessons of 
patience and perseverance so indispensable to artists. 
Prosaic? Not at all; here was knowledge to be gained, 
something to be learned. Probably he did not think of a 
special application of these discoveries, for he had not then 
dreamed of the coming painter in the greater sense of the 
term. Instinct forced him to store every hint this rough 
work had to give, before he progressed to the sign-painting 
business. 

Sign-painting did not long hold Payne’s interest. In a 
short time he began painting theatrical scenery. He 
became one of the best in that profession. Meantime his 
serious art studies had begun; he found there was in him 
a desire for something more than the mere expertness of 
craftsmanship. Choosing the Art Institute of Chicago as 
his alma mater he studied diligently in the academic foun- 
dations of his art, and success is his in growing measure. 
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By Edgar Payne, Palette and Chisel Club, Chicago. 
\ reproduction of one of eight paintings presented to The Henry ©. Shepard 
School, Fillmore and Mozart streets, Chicago, by The 
Henry O. Shepard Company. 
Engraved by Wells & Company, Chicago. 
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Compiled for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


C. P. Type is a member of the Birmingham Master 
Trinters’ Association. So far we have not heard of a 
c aftsman named Ink or Paper. 


MucH improvement has been noted this spring in the 
condition of the printing business in London; beginning 
v ith April the betterment is still more noteworthy, and it 
i expected that the summer’s business will be more than 
usually satisfactory. 


THE publishing house of John Murray, London, has on 
cd splay at the Leipsic international exposition of the 
¢ aphic arts a collection of manuscripts and first editions 
c. Byron’s works; also Thorwaldsen’s original bust of the 
pet, which is owned by John Murray. 


PROGRESS in offset printing seems to lag in England, the 
reason given being that it does not work as satisfactorily 
a was expected. A few firms here and there appear to 
hve some success with it, but there are many others who 
find the results are no better than are given by ordinary 
typography. 

EIGHT hundred students weekly attend the typograph- 
ical classes at St. Bride’s Institute, London. The plant 
includes flat-bed and offset lithographing machines, cylin- 
der letterpress machines, a linotype, and a monotype key- 
board, instruction on which is given by men of much skill 
in their respective branches. 


For the first time in their history have the great English 
typefoundries — W. H. Caslon & Co., Stephenson, Blake & 
Co. and Miller & Richard — taken part in expositions. All 
three had large displays at the big printing and kindred 
arts exposition, which was held in Agricultural Hall, Isling- 
ton, London, May 15 to 30. 


E. TUNSTALL, who has been employed on the Manchester 
Guardian for more than fifty years, latterly as foreman of 
the composing-room, and who recently retired because of 
ill health, was the recipient a few weeks ago of a marble 
timepiece and side ornaments, presented by fellow workmen 
on the paper. His death has since been announced. 


SHORTLY after announcing the reduction of its price to 
1 penny (2 cents), the London Times announced that its 
proprietors did not intend, in future, to offer any opposi- 
tion to their employees’ joining their respective unions. It 
did not then take long for the office to get under union juris- 
diction. The Globe, an evening paper, is now the only Lon- 
don daily whereon the compositors and proofreaders are 
non-union. 


IN the City of London Court recently a case of consid- 
erable interest to printers was heard. The point upon 
which the decision turned was that a half-tone block of an 
advertisement printed on rough paper had failed to give 
satisfaction to the advertiser, who refused to pay for the 
advertisement. The judge held, in effect, that the plaintiffs, 
knowing the unsuitability of the rough papers, ought not to 
have undertaken to print the half-tone. He gave judgment 
for the defendants, but without costs. 


THE report of the examiners of typography in connection 
with the City and Guilds of London Institute states that 
the answers given to the questions this year were not quite 


as satisfactory as they were last year. In many cases the 
failure is due to the low educational attainments of the can- 
didates, and from such poor material the instructors can 
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not obtain the best results. Quite so, but why make any 
effort whatever in instructing boys who you are sure are 
not mentally fitted to become printers? Don’t begin with 
them. 

GERMANY. 

AT the close of 1913 the German Bookbinders’ Union 
had 33,377 members, of whom 16,596, or nearly half, are 
females. 

AN international conference of music engravers will be 
held in Leipsic, on August 17, to consider various technical 
and wage subjects. 

A SERIES of prizes for the best posters advertising 
Berlin as a city worthy of being visited are now offered, 
these being respectively 1,000, 600 and 400 marks. 

THE postoffice at Leipsic is assisting the “ Bugra,” or 
international exposition of the graphic arts, by canceling 
the stamps on outgoing mail-matter with a reduced copy of 
the advertising poster of the exposition. 

NEAR Passau, in Bavaria, extensive layers of graphite 
have been discovered, to mine which a company has been 
formed. This graphite is believed to be equal in quality to 
that imported from Ceylon, and that there is enough of it to 
last several hundred years. 

IN a contest for prizes offered for the best title-page for 
the daily program of the international graphic-arts exposi- 
tion at Leipsic 237 entries were made. The first, second and 
third prizes were 400, 200 and 100 marks, respectively, fol- 
lowing which were six prizes of 50 marks each. 

THE Berlin Lithographers’ Union of Berlin has estab- 
lished a course of instruction in various lithographic proc- 
esses, beginning April 22, and to last until July 15, with 
sessions every Wednesday evening from 8 to 10 o’clock, in 
the Berlin Paper House. The course is limited to fifty stu- 
dents, each of whom is to pay a fee of 5 marks ($1.20). 

THE Deutsche Schriftmuseum (Museum of Scripts) has 
now an official organ under the title of “Archiv fiir Schrift- 
kunde” (“Archive of Letter Lore”), a 64-page octavo, 
appearing every other month, and issued by K. F. Koehler, 
Leipsic. It is a valuable publication for those interested 
in the histories of the various alphabets and systems of 
writing. The museum itself is a mine of interesting exhib- 
its and information upon this subject. 

AS SHOWING the inroads made upon lithography by the 
chemigraphic printing processes, may be cited the figures 
presented by the last report of the Lithographic Workers’ 
Union. On January 1, 1908, there were 5,906 designers and 
stone preparers in Germany; on January 1, 1914, there 
were but 4,732, a decline of 1,174. The number of litho- 
graphic pressmen is nearly the same, however. In 1908 the 
chemigraphic trades employed 2,421 persons; in 1913, 3,251, 
an increase in five years of 830. 

It is said that “ Der Scharfrichter von Berlin” (“ The 
Executioner of Berlin”), the most noted German blood- 
and-thunder romance, has brought in 3,000,000 marks 
($714,000), and netted the publisher 1,125,000 marks 
($267,750). It is estimated that yearly fifty to sixty million 
marks is spent in Germany on the equivalent of our “ dime 
novels.” These stories sell at 10 and 20 pfennigs (2% and 
5 cents). Translations of the “ Nick Carter” romances 
figure as very popular among them. 


OF much interest to artistic circles as well as the gen- 
eral public has been the position of the courts respecting 
the nude in art as copied on post-cards. Last year the 
First District Court of Berlin passed on forty-three differ- 
ent cards, which were brought to its attention by the police. 
who claimed that they were lewd and violated Section 184 
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of the criminal code. Among these were reproductions of 
notable sculptures which were standing in parks, places, 
streets, etc., and in full view of the public — such as “ The 
Archer,” by Professor Geiger (in Sans Souci Park); “ The 
Laundress,” by Professor Bruns (before the Mark Museum 
in Berlin); “ The Shipwrecked,” by Professor Baerwald; 
“The Well,” by Prof. Max Klein, and “ The Barbarian 
Conqueror ” (all three in the grounds of the National Gal- 
lery at Berlin); “ The Archeress,” by Professor Lepke; 
“ The Well of the Nymphs,” by Professor Marz (in Tiibing- 
en); “ The Bather,” by Professor Riesch (in the Burgh- 
ers’ Meadow at Dresden), and “ The Ring Thrower” (at 
the Augustus Place in Leipsic). The cards were gotten out 
by the New Photographic Association, of Berlin-Steglitz. 
The district court condemned the cards, with the idea in 
mind that they were to be rendered unusable, on the ground 
that the reproduction of the naked body on post-cards 
intended for large circulation was in contravention of the 
section stated of the code. This decision, which designated 
in toto all nude works as lewd, naturally aroused a storm of 
indignation, and led a number of artists’ societies to make 
an appeal to the Prussian ministers of religion and of 
justice. Thereupon the Prussian minister of justice ex- 
plained in the House of Representatives that he only 
objected to the exposition of nudities, and, on the contrary, 
had had no thought of prohibiting the reproduction of 
examples of the nude in art. The minister of religion of 
Saxony also expressed his regret that reproductions of such 
real works of art had been confiscated. In the appeal of 
the New Photographic Association to the Supreme Court of 
Germany it was represented, as against the view of the 
district court, that these art reproductions did not, because 
of the immature mind of the child, act perniciously upon 
young people, but rather were adapted to familiarize the 
child with nakedness and thus render it impervious to 
unclean thoughts respecting it. The supreme prosecutor 
gave it as his opinion that the district court could not in 
toto designate these cards as lewd, simply because of the 
nudity, without showing what was wrong with each indi- 
vidual card; for a reproduction which shows many naked 
persons does not because of that reason alone give rise to 
lewd thought or shamefacedness. The former court had 
declared the cards as being seductive for youth, but did not 
investigate in what their seductiveness may have consisted. 
There was naturally some difference between works of art 
which were exposed in public places and those which were 
placed in museums and hence not so publicly displayed. 
The Supreme Court then suspended the verdict of the lower 
court and referred the matter to the Second District Court 
for reconsideration and judgment. 


FRANCE. 

A FRENCH bibliographic journal gives the number of 
books issued since the invention of printing as 11,638,810. 
Of incunabula (issued between the years 1436 and 1500) it 
credits Germany with 20,000; Italy, 6,636; Holland, 2,049; 
France, 1,125. 

AN anonymous donor has given to the brother of the 
late Gaston Calmette, editor of the Paris Figaro, the sum 
of 100,000 frances, to provide, in memory of the murdered 
editor, two beds for the benefit of members of the Journal- 
ists’ Association, at a sanatorium near Paris. 

RECENTLY a Parisian lady sent this novel announce- 
ment-card to her acquaintances: “Madame X ; 
femme du (here the name of a distinguished diplomate), 
nwassistera pas au mariage de Mademoiselle X , sa 
fille, avec Monsieur Y , ne donnent pas son consente- 
ment a cette union.” (“Mrs. X —, wife of Mr. X - 


will not assist at the marriage of Miss X , her daugh- 
ter, to Mr. Y , not giving her consent to this union.’’) 
Four large dailies of Paris have formed an organization 
with the object of more effectively exploiting their adver- 
tising columns. These are the Petit Parisien, with 1,500,- 
000; the Journal, with 1,300,000; the Petit Journal, with 
1,200,000, and the Matin, with 1,100,000 circulation. 


SWITZERLAND. 

AN organization has been formed of Swiss typefoun- 
ders, press manufacturers, printers’ wood-furniture deal- 
ers and other purveyors of printing material, to safeguard 
their interests, to take energetic measures against ruinous 
competition, and to work in common accord to better their 
business conditions. 

THE Swiss Society of Master Printers, following up 
the inauguration last year of a plan to secure uniform 
and remunerative prices for printing, has now issued an 
elaborate price-list for its members’ use, accompanied by 
an album of 117 specimens of various classes of work. The 
specimens are mounted on cardboard and placed in a solid 
box. The cost of the price-list to the members is 3 francs 
(58 cents), and of the album of specimens 12 francs 
($2.32). 

AUSTRIA. 

A NEw photographic process by which copies are made 
in natural colors, with two and it is claimed even with one 
impression, is the invention of Josef Gartlgruber, an archi- 
tect at Graz. The explanation of the process is not quite 
clear, but if what is promised will materialize, it means a 
revolution in photography. 

AFTER lengthy negotiations between the representatives 
of the masters’ and men’s unions, an agreement upon 
wages, hours and conditions has been arrived at for the 
lithographic and chemigraphic trades of Austria. The new 
scale went into effect April 1 and terminates in 1919. Some 
branches have an eight-hour day, others an eight-and-one- 
half-hour day. Contract work and bonuses, as well as con- 
stant home-work, are forbidden. Besides increased rates for 
ordinary and for overtime work, a special tax of 20 hellers 
(4 cents) is to be paid to all that work after nine o’clock in 
the evening, the general rule being that the janitor must be 
tipped for opening the main door of one’s residence after 
that hour. 

RUSSIA. 

THERE was recently celebrated at Moscow the three hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the publication of the first 
book printed in Russia. This work, handsomely gotten up 
and artistically illuminated, is entitled ‘“‘ The Apostles,” and 
in the imprint its production is recorded to have occupied 
“those cunning masters,” Piotr Mstisskavetz and Ivan 
Fedoroff, ten and a half months. The original edition con- 
sisted of a thousand copies, only about ten of which are now 
known to be extant. The memory of the two pioneer print- 
ers is perpetuated by a modest monument. The premises 
upon which the “ The Apostles ” was printed were later 
given to the Synodal Typography, and down to the present 
day the establishment continues to be a chief disseminating 
source of religious literature. 





SO HAD THE DOUGHNUT. 

Little Jimmy had been given a cent with a hole in it, 
and wondered how he could palm it off on the grocer. He 
walked briskly into the store and asked for a doughnut. 
Taking it hastily, he presented the cent. 

“ Here,” said the clerk, “ this cent has a hole in it.” 

“ So has the doughnut,” returned Jimmy triumphantly, 
as he made for the door. 
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THE LITERATURE OF TYPOGRAPHY. 


XVIII.— HISTORIES OF PRINTING IN THE DOMINION 
OF CANADA. 


BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN. 


EAHE first printing-plant in Canada was es- 
IG tablished in Halifax, Nova Scotia, in 1752, 
by Bartholomew Green II., a printer from 
Boston. His grandfather was Samuel 
Green, the first man who was taught print- 
ing in English-speaking America, and who 
succeeded to the printing business of Ste- 
phen Day and his son, Matthew Day, in 
( .mbridge, Massachusetts, in 1649. Members of the Green 
f mily were master printers in North America for more 
t an two centuries. During the lifetime of Samuel Green, 
hs son, Bartholomew I., established a printing-plant in 
E ston in 1690, and in 1704 started the Boston News Letter, 
fist newspaper regularly issued in America. After his 
d.ath, the News Letter was continued by his son-in-law, 
J hn Draper, while his son, Bartholomew II., acquired 
a other printing-plant, which he operated until 1752, when 
hc removed it to Halifax. He died a few weeks after his 
arrival, and a printer from Boston, John Bushell, went to 
Halifax to take over the business, and on March 23, 1752, 
he issued the first Canadian newspaper, the Halifax 
Guzette. The Boston News Letter continued in the Draper 
family in Boston until 1776. The owner at that time, Mrs. 
Margaret Draper, was a loyalist. When the British troops 
finally evacuated Boston in 1776 she removed the printing- 
plant to Halifax. She took with her from Boston John 
Howe, printer, to work the plant. John Howe, in 1781, 
established the Halifax Journal, which continued until 
1871, and his son, Joseph Howe, filled a very large place 
in the Maritime Provinces and Canada as journalist and 
statesman. In 1760 Bushell was succeeded by Anthony 
Henry, under whose proprietorship the Gazette was sup- 
pressed in 1766 for printing articles favorable to the Amer- 
ican colonists. Henry, however, continued to operate his 
plant and established the Nova Scotia Chronicle and Weekly 
Gazette in 1769. In 1770 he was reappointed King’s Printer, 
continuing as such for forty years. His godson, Anthony 
Henry Holland, established the Acadian Recorder in 1813, 
which is the oldest newspaper now issued in the Maritime 
Provinces, if we except the official Royal Gazette, of Hali- 
fax, which was established in its present series in 1791, in 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island. The first book 
printed in Canada is “ Treaty, or, Articles of Peace and 
Friendship renewed, between His Excellency Peregrine 
Thomas Hopson, Esq., Captain General and Governor in 
Chief [etc.], and Major Jean Baptiste Cope, Chief Sachem 
of the tribe of Mickmack Indians [etc.],” Halifax, John 
Bushell, printer, 1753. 

Since these beginnings many printers have distinguished 
themselves in the Maritime Provinces. Joseph Howe 
became Secretary of State of the Dominion, and was Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Nova Scotia at his death. Edward 
Whelan, an apprentice of Howe’s, was a power in Prince 
Edward Island. The motto of his newspaper, The Exam- 
ner, was a quotation from the Greek dramatist Euripides: 
“This is true liberty when freeborn men having to advise 
the public may speak free.” Written four centuries before 
the Christian era it has never been improved upon as a 
formula of liberty. W. S. Fielding, of The Chronicle, Hali- 
fax, was Minister of Finance at Ottawa for twelve years. 
David Laird, of the Charlottetown Patriot, was Minister 
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of the Interior; others adorned the provincial legislature, 
the House of Parliament and the Senate. 

It is uncertain when printing was first introduced into 
Quebec. Mr. Phileas Gagnon, a Canadian bibliographer, 
states that Bishop de Pontbriant had a printing-plant to 
assist in his pastoral work. He has found mandates dated 
in April and October, 1759, which were apparently printed 
in Quebec, and has found correspondence of as early a date 
as 1749 which alludes to printing in Quebec. William 
Brown and Thomas Gilmore arrived in Quebec in 1764, in 
which year they issued the Gazette de Quebec. In 1864 the 
paper celebrated its centennial. It still vigorously survives 
as the weekly edition of The Chronicle. The first book 
printed in Quebec is the “‘ Catechisme du Diocese de Sens. 
Par Monseigneur Jean-Joseph Lanquet, Archeveque de 
Sens, a Quebec, chez Brown & Gilmore, Imprimeurs de la 
Province, 1765.” Gilmore and Brown had worked as print- 
ers in Philadelphia. Little has been recorded of their his- 
tory. Gilmore passed on in 1774; Brown continued, and 


Hon. Frank Oliver, Printer, who Established the First Printing-Plant 
and Published the First Newspaper in Edmonton; Member 
of the D Parli t; Minister of the Interior 
in the Late Laurier Administration. 





was succeeded by his nephew, Samuel Neilson, and he in 
turn by his son, the Hon. John Neilson. In the beginning 
the news in the Gazette was duplicated in French and 
English. 

Printing was introduced in Montreal by Fleury Mesplet, 
in 1776. Mesplet was born in Lyons, France, about the year 
1735, and was there apprenticed to printing. He acquired 
republican ideas, married a good wife, and in 1773 had 
started printing in French in London, where he printed at 
least one book, “La Louisiane Ensanglantée” (Bloodstained 
Louisiana). He became acquainted with Benjamin Frank- 
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lin, then in London, and upon Franklin’s advice he took his 
plant to Philadelphia. The Revolution was impending, and 
Franklin conceived the idea of sending the French printer 
into Canada to win over the French Canadians to the Amer- 
ican cause. Franklin furnished Mesplet with a letter to 
Congress, and the first thing Mesplet printed in Philadel- 
phia was for the Congress, “ Lettre adressée aux Habitants 
de la Province de Québec, cidevant Canada; de la part du 
Congrés Général de l’Amérique Septentrionale tenu a Phila- 
delphia, de l’Imprimerie de Fleury Mesplet, 1774.” In 
1775 Charles Berger, a friend, apparently not a printer, 
became his partner. In February, 1773, three commission- 
ers, one of whom was Benjamin Franklin, were sent by 
Congress to Canada to endeavor to win over the Canadians. 
Congress appointed Mesplet its “ Canadian printer,” and 
voted $200 “to defray the expense of transporting him 
and his family and printing utensils to Canada.” Berger 


tion perpétuelle du S. Sacrement” [etc.], “a Montréal, 
chez F. Mesplet & C. Berger, imprimeurs et Libraires, prés 
le Marché, 1776.” Thus Mesplet had printed in three cities 
very wide apart within three years—an extraordinary 
experience. Mesplet seems to have prospered. In 1778 he 
issued the first newspaper in Montreal, La Gazette du Com- 
merce et Littéraire. It was permitted to appear with the 
promise to avoid religious and political topics. Within a 
month the comments on interdicted topics caused Mesplet to 
be ordered out of Canada by the British governor. He was 
allowed three months to close up his affairs, but during this 
period Mesplet issued an appeal to the public, which close: 
with the words, “I flatter myself that those who lauded my 
enterprise in establishing a periodical will be pained at its 
being discontinued.” The appeal stirred his friends tc 
action. He assuredly had the invaluable capacity of gain 
ing good friends. <A petition in his favor was so numer 











First Printing-Office in Edmonton, Established by Frank Oliver in 1880, the First Home of the 


“Edmonton Bulletin.” 


The Building at the extreme right. 


This View 


of Jasper Avenue, Edmonton, taken in 1890. 


advanced the equivalent of $2,666 of our currency, besides 
furnishing new types, one hundred and eighty reams of 
paper, and other necessaries to the value of $786. The 
whole outfit left Philadelphia on March 18, 1776, in five 
wagons. Mesplet’s outfit arrived at Lake George on the 
16th of April. There it was loaded on five floats, and the 
party proceeded across Lakes George and Champlain and 
down the Richelieu river. In attempting to run the rapids 
to Chambly much of his stock of paper and books and his 
wife’s “ fine wearing apparel ” were ruined. He arrived in 
Montreal on May 6, and on the 18th, just two months after 
leaving Philadelphia, he was ready for business. His first 
premises stood on or near the site now occupied by the 
Sailors’ Institute. The mission of Franklin and his asso- 
ciates was a complete failure. The commissioners left Mon- 
treal on May 29, and the Continental army evacuated 
Montreal on June 10. Mesplet and his assistants remained 
in a hostile community and were imprisoned for twenty-six 
days. He eventually started his business, printing at least 
three books in 1776. The first of these — the first printed 
in Montreal — is “ Réglement de la Confrérie de L’Adora- 


ously signed that his business was allowed to proceed, but 


under the supervision of a censor. A month had scarcely 
passed before the governor had occasion to write: “I have 
observed several improper things published in our Gazette, 
particularly in the last, an account of the associations in 
Ireland ”; and the high official replied: “ Our printer has 
a penchant to the popular cause.” In 1779 certain articles 
on Voltaire brought upon Mesplet the condemnation of the 
ecclesiastical powers and another admonition from the gov- 
ernor. The next transgression, an article criticizing two 
judges for partisanship, was fatal. On June 2, 1779, just 
one year after its commencement, the Gazette was finally 
suppressed, and Mesplet seized, transported to Quebec, and 
imprisoned. After an imprisonment of three years and 
three months without trial, Mesplet escaped, with the con 
nivance of the officials. During his imprisonment his plant 
seems to have been used by the government to print 2 
Mohawk primer. Mesplet resumed the use of his plant in 
1782. Peace was declared between the United States an’ 
Great Britain in 1783, and Mesplet set out to get compen 
sation from Congress for expenses incurred in taking hi 
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plant and book-stock to Montreal. He claimed $9,450; he 
received $426, the bare expenses (additional to the previous 
edvance of $200) of the removal. Mesplet continued to 
} sint until his death in 1794, at the age of sixty. His widow 
tad a detailed inventory made of his stock-in-trade, plant, 
: nd household effects which is still extant and very inter- 
ting. His assets a little more than balanced his debts. 

| esplet’s skill as a printer was above the average of his 
me in America. He excelled as a bookbinder. He printed 
English, French, Iroquois and Latin, and was noted for 

: curacy. He was of liberal ideas in all things, courageous, 
i clined to conviviality, well educated, optimistic and per- 
s vering. A surprising number of letters and documents 
) lating to Mesplet’s activities have been preserved, and 
t ese have been reprinted by R. W. McLachlan, in his 
Fleury Mesplet, the First Printer at Montreal,” Ottawa, 
1/06, 8vo, 113 pages, worth about $2.50. From inventories 
r ade by Mesplet and his widow it appears that between 


at various times distinguished themselves in public life. 
The Belleville Intelligencer was established in 1834 by 
George Benjamin, who became a member of Parliament, 
and at his death was succeeded in ownership by MacKenzie 
Bowell, one of his apprentices, who distinguished himself 
as cabinet minister, as senator, as premier of the Dominion, 
and was knighted. In writing of journalism in Ontario in 
1856, a distinguished editor says: ‘“ It used to be the rule 
that the man who published a newspaper was a practical 
printer, and the general belief was that no publisher could 
be successful who was not.” That was the general rule 
throughout all North America, and in the period preceding 
the late sixties printers in Canada as well as the United 
States achieved more fame and arrived at more distin- 
guished positions in public life than men of any other occu- 
pation except that of law. The printer-editors of Ontario 
were a decidedly forceful group of men. 

The first printers in Manitoba were William Bucking- 


Jasper Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta, 1911. 


1776 and 1794 Mesplet printed seventy-seven books, pam- 
phlets, etc., and of these Mr. McLachlan has found copies of 
thirty-one, not including seven others printed in London 
and Philadelphia. 

In Ontario the first printing-plant was established in 
Newark (now Niagara) by Louis Roy, a Frenchman, who 
issued the Upper Canada Gazette and American Oracle in 
1798. Newark was the seat of government, and Roy the 
official printer. At the end of a year he returned to Mon- 
treal to operate the late Mesplet’s plant, and was succeeded 
by Gideon Tiffany. In 1799 York (now Toronto) became 
the capital city, and the Gazette moved with the govern- 
ment. Tiffany, however, had more faith in the future 
Niagara than in the future Toronto, and he did not move, 
but securing another plant, brought out the Canada Con- 
stcllation, which lasted about six months. The Gazette, in 
Toronto, continued until 1813, when its plant was destroyed 
and its life ended by Yankee invaders. Kingston’s first 
newspaper appeared in 1801. The Kingston Standard, still 
ficurishing, was established in 1810. Next in seniority is 
the Brockville Sentinel, started in 1820, whose owners have 


ham and William Coldwell, who issued the Nor-Wester, in 
Fort Garry, in 1859. It ceased in 1870, when its plant was 
confiscated by Reil, the leader of the Red River rebellion. 
Reil, an Indian half-breed, compensated Coldwell, the owner 
of the plant, and issued an organ of his own, the New 
Nation, which was eventually confiscated sans payment by 
General Sir Garnet Wolseley. The growth of Manitoba is 
one of the marvels of peaceful occupation of an empire, and 
wherever a few houses constituted a town there a printer 
with his newspaper was among the early and most welcome 
arrivals. Manitoba was largely a wilderness in 1870; in 
1872 William F. Luxton established in Winnipeg the 
Manitoba Free Press, which to-day is one of the greatest 
newspaper properties on the American Continent. In 1912, 
forty years after Luxton’s venture, there were in Manitoba 
nine daily, one semiweekly, ninety-eight weekly, four semi- 
monthly and twenty-five monthly publications printed in 
sixty-six cities or towns. The neighboring province of 
Alberta, which had no local government until 1882, was in 
1912 a close second to Manitoba in the number of its publi- 
cations. These activities of printers need a conscientious 
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historian, for to modern empire-building the printer is 
indispensable, besides being the advance guard of the intel- 
lectual life of new communites. 

In 1882 the Northwest Territories was organized, and 
the government established in Battleford controlled the 
present great provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan. 
When the first lieutenant-governor and his staff arrived, 
they found that P. G. Laurie, printer, had preceded them by 
four years, having established the Saskatchewan Herald 
in 1878. It is now conducted by his heirs. In Winnipeg a 
printer named Frank Oliver was working. He saw his 
opportunity in another district of the new Territory, and 
he carted a printing-plant from Winnipeg, seven hundred 
miles across the unbroken prairie by ox-cart to Edmonton, 
and will live in history as Alberta’s first printer. The 
Hon. Frank Oliver, born in Brampton, Ontario, in 1853, 
learned to be a printer, and was one of the first journeymen 
printers of Manitoba, working on the Free Press in Winni- 
peg in the early seventies. Next, as we have stated, he is 
master printer and editor-publisher in Edmonton, Alberta, 
issuing the Edmonton Bulletin on a Gordon press in 1880. 
It was probably the smallest paper ever issued in the his- 
tory of journalism, outside the amateur field; four pages, 
two thirteen-em columns, size of page 6 by 4% inches, set in 
six-point type. Copies are now rare, and have sold for $10 
each. Small as it is, it bristles with public spirit and the 
vital news, including four stickfuls of telegraphic news. 
We feel sure that every settler read every line of the 
Bulletin. The district around Edmonton had only two 
hundred and seventy-five adult white inhabitants in 1880. 
Edmonton alone now has a population of thirty thousand, 
and the Bulletin, eight to twenty-four pages, eight columns, 
issues two or more editions daily, printed on a web perfect- 
ing press. Its owner was a member of the Northwest 
Council in 1883; represented his own town in the Assembly 
from 1888 to 1896; was member of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, and Minister of the Interior in the late Laurier 
administration. His ability and progressiveness as an edi- 
tor established his reputation and cultivated his popularity. 

In British Columbia the first printing was done with a 
printing-plant brought to Victoria early in the fifties of 
last century by Bishop Demers, a Roman Catholic mission- 
ary. He issued a small religious paper, which appeared but 
twice. The second printing-plant was that of A. Whitton & 
Company, who issued the Daily Victoria Gazette (four- 
page, four columns) in 1858, bringing their plant from San 
Francisco. This is probably the first instance on record 
where a community’s first newspaper was a well-printed, 
well-edited daily. It lasted less than a year, but appears to 
have been revived in a short time under the name of the 
Vancouver Island Gazette, edited by that Francis Marriott, 
who in after years became famous as the owner and editor 
of The News Letter, of San Francisco. Also in 1858 the 
British Colonist was established, now flourishing as the 
Daily Colonist, a newspaper which has been influential in 
British Columbia from the beginning. Its founder was a 
printer named Smith, from Nova Scotia. He came to Victo- 
ria from California, and while he was a resident of the 
latter State the legislature at his request changed his name 
to Amor de Cosmos (lover of the world), but not until an 
amendment to make it Amor de Muggins had been defeated 
by a close vote. Cosmos was a progressive leader; first 
advocating the union of Vancouver and British Columbia, 
and, afterward, union with Canada. He became premier 
of the province, and member of the Dominion Parliament. 
The discovery of gold in 1858 brought hordes of miners and 
settlers to British Columbia, and in a very short time it was 
amply provided with newspapers by adventurous printers. 


When gold was found in Cariboo two printers name 
Lambert and Allan carried a printing-plant three hundred 
miles or more on muleback up the long trail from Yale to 
Williams Creek, and started the Cariboo Sentinel, whic} 
sold for $1 a copy, and no advertisement, however smal! 
was inserted for less than $5. The editor was paid $15!) 
per week. It was a lively journal, and had some origina 
poetical matter, relating to the digger’s life, which forn 
the first contributions to the literature of British Columbiz 
When the gold was dug out the Cariboo Sentinel moved o1 
Its next reincarnation was, it is said, in Kamloops — Th 
Kamloops Sentinel. 

Much of the foregoing information relating to the newe 
provinces of Canada is to be found with continuations 0 
the histories in “A History of Canadian Journalism in th 
several Portions of the Dominion with a Sketch of th 
Canadian Press Association, 1859-1908,” Toronto, 1905 
8vo, illustrated, 242 pages, worth about $4. Isaiah Thoma 
“ History of Printing ” is an authority on early printing i 
the Maritime Provinces, and later history may be found i 
The Printer’s Miscellany, published in St. John, New Brun: 
wick, from 1876 to 1878. Gagnon’s “Essai de Biblic 
graphie Canadienne” is a guide in matters relating t 
printing in French in Canada. The collection of Canadia 
newspapers in the Typographic Library and Museum ha 
enabled me to correct certain inaccuracies of dates in som 
of the books referred to. 

The meager histories of printing activities in the State 
not included in the original thirteen might have been dis 
cussed in one article. The purpose in the relation of th 
beginnings of printing in the several States has been t 
stimulate interest in this important and interesting fiel 
for research, with the hope that some of our readers ma, 
take upon themselves the work and duty of completing the 
history of printing in each State. The next article will dea! 
with books relating to printing in the Philippines, Mexico 
the West Indies, and Central and South America, consti- 
tuting a library in itself, of unimpeachable authority, 
mainly the life-work of one man, Don José Toribio Medina, 
proprietor of the Elzevir Press, Santiago, Chile. 











MARION BEATRICE McGOWAN. 
From Nokomis, Saskatchewan. 
“This is our first little baby, and we think she is a dandy,’ writes J. A. 
McGowan, publisher of the Nokomis Times, Saskatche- 
wan, and all his subscribers say ‘‘Amen.”’ 
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is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 


processes to an exact science. 


Printing Reserved-Seat Tickets. 


(1635) A printer writes: ‘ Can you help us solve the 
> oblem of reserved-seat theater-ticket printing? We have, 
ii the course of a year, several small orders for supplying 

e different theaters in the city with reserved-seat tickets. 

‘ere are no two houses planned the same. The order gen- 
>: ally calls for less than one thousand tickets, but each one 
is different. We have to print them with a numbering- 

iachine in the form, and change the letter or section every 

ve or thirty impressions, then print the same number with 
another letter and so on. It takes one man about a day to 
print the house, and when the customer gets the bill there is 
trouble, for some ticket-specialty houses supply these for 
about 40 cents or 50 cents per lot. If there is any layout or 
combination that you know of so that the local printer could 
compete with the specialty houses we would appreciate such 
information very much.” 

Answer.— We believe it is useless to try and compete 
with specialists in any line. They have the advantage that 
experience and equipment furnishes them, and naturally 
can underbid those who only occasionally do work of this 
kind. If any of our readers wish to offer any suggestions, 
we will give them publicity. 


Plates Mounted too High. 


(1634) Submits two sections of a catalogue each hav- 
ing eight square finished half-tone plates. These plates 
are 5 by 5% inches and are enclosed by a two-point black- 
face rule. The inside edge of one line of plates shows wear 
from a slur, while the nearest edge of the adjacent line of 
plates prints clear and without slurring. As these plates 
are much darker in tone throughout, it suggests that pos- 
sibly the pressman underlaid them, making them above 
type-height. The type and all other plates are printed in 
an excellent manner, showing that the pressman is skilled 
in make-ready. The pressman writes, in part, as follows: 
“The sheets marked 1 and 2, which are enclosed, show a 
slurring or dragging on the edges of the plates in different 
places. In one plate next to the grippers it slurs, and the 
other one in the same position does not. In the other form 
both plates slur next to the white space. On one edge of the 
two rows of plates there is a strong slur, while their neigh- 
bors one inch away are sharp and clean. That is the point 
that puzzles me. I took off the bed-bearers and measured 
them with a gage and found them low. By underlaying I 
made them type-high. I removed the plates from the blocks 
and shaved the blocks on both sides, and then underlayed 
them to bring them to proper height. Feel certain plates 
are type-high. Is it practical to print this work on a two- 
roller pony press and get good results? Would a 
springy lock-up cause this trouble? ” 

Answer.— We are inclined to believe that the fault lies 
wholly in the remounting of the plates. The plates that 


were not changed appear not to slur, suggesting that the 
underlaying or the height of the other plates is not normal. 
If the form was springy it would affect all plates and prob- 
ably cause leads and spaces to work up. The roller area is 
ample for this work. The inking of the form shows this to 
advantage. A four-roller press would enable you to do the 
work more easily. We believe you are in error in reducing 
the blocks below type-height and then underlaying them, 
for the mounting is then of a more yielding nature. See 
reply to query regarding the slurring of half-tone plates in 
this column. 
Printing Half-tones on Leather. 

(1638) “ Why is it so difficult to print on skins with a 
half-tone plate? I can get fairly good results from line 
cuts.” 

Answer.— The difficulty you experience in printing on 
leather from half-tone plates is partly due to the irregular 
thickness and the yielding nature of the material, together 
with the difficulty experienced in getting the rollers to ink 
the plate properly. As you know, if a soft roller is used 
and it is pressed with considerable force, the shoulders of 
the dots are inked as well as the surface; hence in printing 
on a yielding material like leather, the dots of the plate 
sink in and cause the ink from the shoulder to be impressed 
on the surface of the leather, giving a distorted rendering 
of the plate. To some extent, this difficulty is overcome by 
using an engraver’s hard composition roller or a litho roller 
charged with a stiff ink. This kind of inking will deposit 
the ink only on the surface of the plate. Two photoengrav- 
ers of Chicago have been working on a process of printing 
on leather from line and half-tone plates, and have pro- 
duced results rivaling the leather work produced by the 
gelatin process. They are not quite ready to announce to 
the public any details of the work. The writer has exam- 
ined a specimen of the work printed on skin from a half- 
tone plate and he can say that the product is surprisingly 
clean and sharp, each dot showing without distortion. 
Details of this process will be given later. 


Water Prevents Ink Scumming. 


(1636) A suggestion to prevent the scumming of ink 
in cans is given by J. Y. Agroy, a pressman. He writes: 
“In the Pressroom department of the June INLAND PRINTER, 
the asker of question No. 1629 seeks a method for prevent- 
ing the formation of a skin over the top of ink in cans. 
Your answer stating that there is no permanent and unfail- 
ing method of prevention is right; but I’m wondering if he 
ever tried filling the can to the top with water to exclude 
the air. Water is cheap, always on hand, and having no 
affinity for oil-mixed inks, can not injure or affect them in 
any way. It’s not an infallible remedy, for certain colored 
inks and some grades of bond black will skin over even 
under water, though much more slowly. But with inks 
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that are used almost daily, or must stand open over night, 
filling the can with water and dumping it out when ink is 
again needed will keep the ink fresh and ready for instant 
use. Inks used in light jobwork and dipped in small quanti- 
ties directly from the can may be kept covered with water 
at all times even while in use. Simply pass the ink-knife 
through the water and remove the required amount of ink, 
blowing off the few drops of water that may adhere to it. 
When inks must stand unused for long periods of time, I 
guess we’ll simply have to let ’em skin. But much waste 
can be prevented by keeping the top of the ink level at ali 
times, so that the skin may be easily removed without 
taking half the ink along with it. Never dig a small, deep 
hole in a canful of ink to avoid removing the entire top 
skin. It is false and shortsighted economy.” 


Slurring of Half-Tone Plate. 


(1687) Submits a black impression of a square half- 
tone plate that shows a slur which extends inward about 
eighteen points from the margin of the plate. The light 
part of the slur is toward the gripper edge, suggesting a 
weak or yielding contact before the final pressure is given. 
The dot which normally should print round, is oblong in 
form, with the dark part toward rear of form. The fore- 
man writes as follows: “ Enclosed find a black impression 
of a four-color job. The yellow, red and blue were all right 
until I put on the black. The slur appeared at the bottom 
of the cut. I thought perhaps it was in the block, so I had 
it remounted, but it did not help matters any. I tried my 
rollers set as high as possible; then I set them down again. 
I remounted the plate the second time; no results. I 
changed my gage on the press and moved the form forward 
1% inches, then I moved it toward the other side of the 
press about a foot without results. What got me was the 
adjacent cut printed clean. Well, I believe I have told you 
most of the important things I have tried. So I thought per- 
haps the ‘ job’ wanted a change, so I put it over on another 
press, then the cut printed as clean as a pin. Please excuse 
me for telling all this trouble, but I felt as though I must 
tell some one, and I always found your journal a very big 
help and found some very good advice on some previous 
questions. Any suggestion you offer on the cause of the 
trouble will be appreciated by myself and the pressman who 
ran the job.” 

Answer.—An examination of the edge of the adjacent 
half-tone plate shows that it is slurred on the edge, but not 
to such an extent as the one first referred to. This plate 
does not extend into the back margin quite so far as the 
one that gave so much trouble. The cause of the slurring 
may possibly be determined in this way: Remove the bed- 
bearers and measure them with a micrometer at a point 
about opposite the position of the edge of the plate. The 
bearers should be just .918 inch high. Measure the half- 
tone plates also and see if they are type-high (.918 inch). 
Should you find the bearers below type-height and the 
plate above this height, you have a combination that would 
produce slurring. A test may also be made to determine 
the closeness of contact between the cylinder bearers and 
those of the bed when a heavy form is on the press. As is 
well known to those who have made the test, the bearers 
may have a fairly firm contact when no form is on, but 
when a heavy form of half-tones is placed on and the full 
packing and make-ready is in place, the contact between 
the bearers is weaker, which causes the cylinder to “gutter,” 
much to the distress of the pressman. Of course, this con- 
dition should not exist and will not if the pressman will 
remove some of the packing and then lower the cylinder so 
that a firm contact is obtained. This is the only state in 
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which forms will print without slurring. Overpacking of 
the cylinder, greasy bearers, slack draw-sheet, are other 
causes for slurring. As the plate was remounted severa! 
times we assume that the base was sufficiently rigid to pre 
vent yielding. No mention being made of underlays we 
presume none were used under the block. It is generall; 
understood that underlays improperly applied to the bas. 
of a block will produce slurring, as they cause the block t: 
tilt. This movement of the block when under pressur: 
from the cylinder produces a characteristic marking. 


The Printing Depth of Half-Tones.. 

Fred W. Gage, of Battle Creek, Michigan, has give: 
some figures of special value to engravers and printer 
in what may be considered proper printing depths fo 
half-tones with standard screens. He does not, howeve) 
concede, he says, that the troubles met with in printin 
half-tones are anywhere nearly so often caused by shalloy 
etching as by incorrect handling on press. Unquestionabl: 
some few plates are not etched as deeply as they ought t 
be; but, on the other hand, lots of press cylinders are over 
packed, or plates are “ overunderlaid,” and the trouble. 
printer is willing enough to blame the engraver rather tha: 
the pressman. Merely as a matter of protection, therefore 
it behooves the photoengraver to know that his plates ar 
etched as deeply as some generally accepted standard woul: 
indicate; and in the hope of defining some such standar 
scores of new plates have been carefully measured, cover 
ing the screens most commonly used, and the result i 
shown herewith in tabulated form. 


HALF-TONE DEPTHS IN TEN-THOUSANDTHS OF AN INCH. 








85-Line |100-Line | 100-Line|120-Line 150-Line 175-Line 
Zine Zine | Copper | Copper | Copper | Copper 


55-Line | 
Zine | 

F | 
| 

| 


25 22 18 
31 18 17 14 10 
22 10 19 9 6 


High Lights 
Middle Tones 
Shadows 





There was found a distinct difference between half- 
tones machine-etched and those tray or tub etched. Plates 
etched face up in a tray, as is still the practice in some 
shops, tested up the poorest of all. Those etched face 
down in a tray averaged a little better, but those machine- 
etched were so much better that it was deemed advisable 
to use tabulations of those figures only. The average 
difference between machine and tub etched plates with 
150-line screen, was about %o0,000 of an inch, though no 
single tub-etched plate was so shallow as to be difficult to 
print from under normal conditions. Practically every 
plate on which reétching had been done, showed an increase 
of depth in such portions. Another fact was that electro- 
types always measured a bit less deep than the originals. 





“IT CAN BE DONE.” 

“ Patience and perseverance will accomplish all things,” 
was a favorite saying of an old miller. 

He made this remark on a train one day on the way to 
market, when a pompous individual in the corner turned tc 
him crossly and said: 

“Nonsense, sir. I can tell you a great many things 
which neither patience nor perseverance can accomplish.” 

“ Perhaps you can,” said the miller, “ but I have never 
yet come across one thing.” 

“ Well, then, I’ll tell you one. Will patience and perse- 
verance ever enable you to carry water in a sieve? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“T would like to know how? ” 

“ Simply by waiting patiently for the water to freeze.”—- 
Montgomery Journal. 

















eS N the following pages of 
@\ this insert are shown 
typographical designs 

which have been sent 

aid The Inland Printer for 

SS review, and alongside, 

in each instance, a resetting of the 
identical copy in a manner that 
offers improvement or which repre- 
sents a more appropriate treatment. 
Designs for this purpose have not 
been selected because of a total 
absence of those qualities essential 
to good job composition, for in sev- 
eral instances, at least, the designs 
are very satisfactory. The idea has 
been to select examples that offer 
the greatest opportunity to bring out 
certain principles, a knowledge of 
which is necessary to a complete 
understanding of what to do and 
what not to do. The contrast offered 
should pave the way to a better 
knowledge of the principles involved. 





Supplemented by Constructive Criticism in Job 
Composition Department following this Insert 
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Fic. 3.— Original. 
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RUY BLAS 


STORY BY VICTOR HUGO 
FRIDAY FILMATIZED BY 
&SATUR- E. HARRIS, WHO FILMA- 
_— TIZED SAPHO 
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‘1G. 6.—- Original. 
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Starland Theater 


Story by Victor Hugo. Filmatized 
by E. Harris who filmatized Sapho 
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Fic. 6.— Resetting. 
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S. JENSEN F. A. HUISH 


Proun Floral Company 


CUT FLOWERS POT PLANTS 
8000 feet FUNERAL DESIGNS 
a 156 to 164 WEST FIRST. SOUTH 











Provo, Utah, 





Fic. 7.— Original. 





S. JENSON 800 Feet of Glass F. A, HUISH 


Provo Floral Company 


Cut Flowers, Pet Plants 


Funeral Designs 


156 TO 164 WEST FIRST SOUTH 
BOTH PHONES 


Provo, Utah, 


Fic. 7.— Resetting. 





See third page following for detailed criticism and 
explanation of originals and resettings in this insert. 
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By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


Hints on the Use of Color. 

This article is intended to give printers some ideas 
in regard to the use of color without reference to or 
consideration of the subject of harmony. The pur- 
pose is to illustrate by precept and example the proper 
incorporation of color in printing; in other words, to 
serve, in a way, as a guide where and how color can 
be used to best advantage. 

Of all the colors, red is used more in printing than 
any other, it being conceded that black, which is used 


Many accomplished printers 
are of the opinion that printing 
a line of type in red ink gives 


because of the fact that it is 
printed in red. It does give 
prominence to the line but for 
the reason that it offers a very 
good contrast. Red is a bril- 
liant color, desirable when a 
strong contrast with black is 
wanted; but lines of small type 
printed in red are difficult to 
read, lacking the strength of 
lines printed with black ink. 





Fic. 1. 
on the majority of printed work, is not a color. The 
first and a very important consideration of red is its 
use in display printing —that work in which the 
advertising element enters. Many accomplished 
printers think that printing a line in red gives promi- 
nence because it is in red. None will deny that it 
gives prominence to a line of type, though it is not 
for the reason that it is red, but for the reason that 
it offers a strong contrast. Red, however, is not as 
strong as black, strength being measured by carrying 
power and legibility, and to illustrate this point we 
show herewith a design in which the text-matter is 
in black and the display in red, and alongside the 


same design with the text in red and the display in 
black (Figs. 1 and 2). It does not require a second 
glance to see that the black line stands out more 
from the red background than the red does from the 
black. 

Then, why not follow this plan in our printing? 
Here another important feature of colorwork enters, 
which shows why it is best to use red in printing dis- 
play. Red is a violent, striking color, and for that 
reason proper in display the purpose of which is to 








PROMINENCE 





Fic. 2. 

attract attention. But the text-matter of a piece of 
display printing should be printed to make reading 
as easy as possible, so that none of the advertiser’s 
argument will be lost on the reader. For this reason 
red should not be used in that connection. It is strik- 
ing but not inviting, especially in large quantities, 
which gives its status in printing. A touch of red 
has by contrast wonderful value in prnting; but to 
print the larger part, or even a large part, of a 
design in so flashy a color would serve to repel rather 
than invite reading. 

In this connection a word in regard to tone 
harmony can not prove far amiss. Tone harmony 
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demands that the various type-faces, borders and 
ornaments, which go to make a complete typographic 
design, shall be of the same tone — strength of color 
and thickness of line. To achieve this and yet use 
types of light and dark tone, it is desirable to print 
the heavy elements of the form in the lighter color. 
Here the use of red in heavy display lines serves to 
give prominence by contrast and to equalize the tone, 
because of the relative weakness of the red compared 
to the black. 

The seasons have their demands in color, as do 
also important holidays. Red and blue, on white 














Fic. 3. 


stock, as is generally known, are the proper colors 
for Fourth of July printing, inasmuch as these are 
represented in the American flag. On _ printing 
designed for use around the seventeenth of March, 
green will prove acceptable for the relationship it 
bears to all sons of the Emerald Isle. The old eccle- 
siastical books which were printed in black and red, 
even before the advent of separate types, suggest the 
use of these colors, to some extent, in all church 
printing. A cool color, in which blue predominates, 
preferably a green, is acceptable for the torrid sum- 


mer months, when the thoughts of: all are in the 


wooded mountains where the leaves of the trees have 
a cooling, refreshing effect. A study of the covers of 
the leading magazines during the summer months 
will show that there is a tendency toward the use of 
cold colors upon covers. In autumn, the turning 
leaves suggest the various browns, of hues to suit 
the individual taste. Lavender, the color denoting 
mourning, is very appropriate for memorial printing. 
These suggestions have not been given in the light of 
discovery on the part of THE INLAND PRINTER, for 
they are in reality facts generally known and are 


here given more for the sake of suggestion than 
education, and with the hope also that they will 
prove informative to some. 

An invariably pleasing use of color is to select 
the color, or one of the colors, with a view to its rela- 
tionship to the color of the stock. On stock of a blue 
tint, for example, a shade and tint of blue ink make 
an admirable combination. In every instance, how- 
ever, there should be sufficient contrast between the 
inks and the stock so that legibility will not be 
impaired. It is also safe to use ink the complement 
of the color of the stock. 
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A difficulty which confronts printers occasionally 
when a design is to be printed in colors is just how 
to “ break up ” the design for the two forms. There 
are no hard-and-fast rules to follow in this connec- 
tion, but good judgment should prevail. This good 
judgment will prompt us first of all not to print too 
large a portion of the form in the warm color, for 
reasons given in a preceding paragraph. If we are 
printing a job in blue and red, the amount of red 
should be very small. If, instead of blue and red, we 
are using blue and a tint of blue, the two can be more 
evenly divided. The brilliancy of a color should dic- 
tate the extent of its use, and the extent should be in 
reverse ratio to the color’s brilliancy. An effort at 
bringing about a more uniform tone in our designs 
will sometimes suggest that we print the heaviest 
portions in the weaker color. For utilitarian con- 
siderations we should refrain from printing small 
types in a weak color. 

For advertising purposes we should select colors 
that are brilliant and use only enough to catch the 
eye, but for artistic ends the more subdued colors 
and tints are preferable. 
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We reproduce herewith (Fig. 3) a design in which 
too much color is apparent. The predominance of 
red in the design gives the whole an unsatisfactory 
appearance, due to the startling effect it has upon the 
eyes of the reader, and the difficulty experienced in 
reading small type printed in red. Fig. 4 represents 
a better “ breaking up ” of the color, there being just 
enough to brighten the page and attract attention, 
and not so much as to startle the reader and make 
reading difficult. 

In laying out colorwork the printer should always 
take into consideration whether the job is to be read 
by artificial or by natural light. Artificial light has 
the effect of changing the tone of some colors. Yel- 
low is the color which is most affected, fading away 
almost to white under gaslight. Light tints in body 
matter should always be avoided, and especially 
when the design is printed on enameled stock. These 
are invariably trying to the eye, when seen under 
artificial light. 

Very often THE INLAND PRINTER receives speci- 
mens of printing in which three colors are needlessly 
used. This not only represents a great waste of time 
and energy, but makes the difficulty of securing a 
pleasing harmony much greater. It is seldom desir- 
able to print the work coming to the average printer 
in more than two colors. 

The best results in the combination of two colors 
in printing are a question of proportion. Color can 
be so arranged in a job of printing as to produce 
several entirely different effects from the same two 
colors, according to the amount of each color present 
in the combination and division of it. We all know 
that when we split up a job in color, so that the color 
is spotted all over the page in small splotches of 
words or small lines, the result is flat and unsatis- 
factory; but how many stop to think that this is a 
result of a natural law of optics and could be avoided 


Cover-design from Deutscher Kunst und Dekoration, 
German art publication. 


if that law were understood by the compositor who 
set the job. 

In conclusion, utilize good judgment. This is by 
far the best guide to the proper application of color 
in printing. A good understanding of the funda- 
mental truths in this connection, applied with cir- 
cumspection, should carry one over the thorny paths 
of colorwork without great difficulty and with no 
great danger of very serious blunders. Do nothing 
thoughtlessly, for there is no detail of the simplest 
printed design but that is deserving of a thought at 
least. 





Criticism of Insert Specimens. 


Fic. 1. 

Original: This design, though neat, lacks good proportion, 
which is the most serious objection to it. The white spaces are 
evenly divided, giving a monotonous appearance, and there are 
too many groups, which makes reading difficult. The ornament 
is poorly placed. 

Resetting: Good proportion is in the unequal 
breaking-up of the white areas in this design, and where in the 
original example the ornament was unusually placed without 
good effect, here the position, though out of the ordinary, adds 
character to the design and also serves to preserve good balance. 


manifest 


Fic. 2. 

Original: A very neat piece of work on which technical 
criticism is not at all necessary. We would criticize from the 
standpoint of legibility the rather crowded appearance of the 
lewer group, the effect of which is confusing. The main fault 
with this page is its severity and its inadequacy for the subject. 
The one decorative device, though floral, is so small that it does 
not relieve this severity to any appreciable extent. The decora- 
tive motif for a page of this character should be floral, and it 
ean safely be pronounced. 

Resetting: The fault manifest in the original specimen, 
that of severity, is overcome in this design. The first glance at 
this resetting gives certain knowledge that the subject is “flow- 
ers.’”’ In decoration of all kinds, flowers are perhaps the object 
most frequently used, and this fact permits of the pronounced 
decorative form we have prepared. 


Fic. 3. 

Original: The fault most apparent in this ticket is the 
separation into so many groups, five in all, that it suffers from 
the standpoints both of design and legibility. The ornamenta- 
tion is not suggestive, but, in this instance, that is not a serious 
objection. The squared style of composition, though frequently 
satisfactory, is difficult and had best not be attempted when the 
matter is not suited to such an arrangement. Short lines also 
are not an aid to legibility, and their use should be limited to 
eases of sheer necessity. 

Resetting: This design represents a simpler treatment, more 
attractive, easier to read and with the element of interest added 
through the incorporation of an appropriate ornament applied 
in an interesting manner. 

Fic. 4. 

confusing design, due to the 
complexity of its construction. The design has been separated 
into too many groups, and as a result legibility is at fault. The 
effect of the ornament is not good, and the rules about the name 
of the café add to the complexity of the design. In using rules 
and other decorative devices, it is well for us to ask ourselves 
what purpose they serve. If unable to satisfactorily answer the 
question, leave them out. 

Resetting: This design required perhaps one-fourth the time 
to set as was occupied in the construction of the original. 
Which is the better? Simplicity is the key-note to the attractive- 
ness of this design. It is a style invariably found pleasing and 
in it the cost of composition has been reduced to a minimum. 


Original: This is a rather 


Fig. 5. 

Original: There is nothing to criticize in this card, but 
there is one thing subject to suggestion. The card is manifestly 
that of a summer resort, and as such demands a free treatment 
with decoration of such nature as to cause its appeal to pros- 
pective residents. 











Resetting: This card is composed in a free, informal style 
suggestive of the out-of-doors, and the ornamental device should 
create ‘‘ desire’ in the minds of all who receive one. 

Fic. 6. 

Original: That the design rather than the copy was given 
first consideration is manifest by the narrow panel in which the 
date is set. This forces the division of words which in display- 
work should not be divided. The date is, moreover, quite an 
important consideration, and cramped as it is in this example 
does not have the prominence it deserves. The type used in this 
panel is of the extended variety and, the panels being narrow, 
gives an inharmonious effect. 

Resetting: This design is in a style more legible and attractive. 


The great prominence given the name of the play is due to the 
popularity of the play and its author and the belief that this 
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Fic. 1. 


The ornaments add to the 


would prove valuable advertising. 


design a little life which is not apparent in the original 
specimen. 
Fic. 7. 

Original: Mechanical imperfections mar the appearance of 
this note-head. The general arrangement is satisfactory and 
the heading would be satisfactory with these imperfections elim- 
As is generally the case, parallel rules are here distract- 


purpose except to attract attention 


inated. 
ing features, 
from the text matter. 
in this design the letter-spacing serves to break up these lines 
For the sake of legibility, the 
‘Both phones,” should not 


serving no 


into disagreeable spots of color. 
groups, ‘“‘ 8,000 feet of glass"? and 
have been separated into two lines. 

Resetting: While equally simple in arrangement, this design 
forms a more harmonious whole; the tone, or color, is more 
uniform, and the use of italics with the floral ornaments gives it 
that artistic touch which is particularly appropriate on florists’ 
printing. 





A Question of Balance. 
While, horizontally, the point of perfect balance 
is in the center, vertically it is not. Proof of this is 
manifest by the fact that a line of type placed in the 
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Italic capitals are seldom pleasing, and . 











exact center of a page, from top to bottom, appears 
low. For this reason and for the added reason that 
we read from the top down, the eye of the reader 
naturally falling first to a point near the top of the 
design, we should place our main display near that 
point. The exact position of this point of perfect 
balance is somewhat a matter of conjecture, personal 
taste being responsible for its slight variance with 
different authorities. However, all agree that it is 
near a point which is in the center of a line dividing 
a page into two sections, giving the upper part three 
of eight units and the lower section five. 
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Fic. 2. 


To illustrate this we have selected from among 
the specimens that have come to THE INLAND PRINTER 
for review a design that falls short of a very good 
piece of work in this one particular only (Fig. 1). 
In this design the reader will note that the matter is 
grouped toward the bottom, and the effect is not good. 
The main group is in the center of the page. The eye 
instinctively focuses upon the blank space between 
the small group at the top and the main group in the 
center of the page. 

Fig. 2 represents the same design with the main 
lines raised to a point where good balance is secured. 
Compare the two examples and you will agree that 
printing is not a trade dependent upon good taste 
alone, or upon guesswork. Typography is governed 
for its artistic merit by fixed principles, the same as 
govern any art, a knowledge and application of which 
is an assurance of good work. 

Balance is one of these principles. It demands 
that we place the main strength of our typographic 
designs near the top of the page. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


J -is department is devoted entirely to the interests of apprentices, and the subjects taken up are selected for their immediate practical value. 
Correspondence is invited. Specimens of apprentices’ work will be criticized by personal letter. 


Technical Club, 624-632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


Speed in Hand Composition. 


Composing machines have, to a great extent, done 
away with the setting of straight matter by hand — 
especially where there is a large amount. As a result 
we do not have the fast compositors to-day that we 
had twenty-five years ago, when the newspapers were 
set entirely by hand. There are, however, times when 
every compositor has occasion to set a string of 
straight matter, especially when working on the 
smaller daily papers, and the advantage to him in 
being able to get it up in good time can not be gain- 
said. In the larger shops it is the practice to give 
these runs of straight matter to the apprentices. 
The advantage, then, to 


The first consideration in rapid typesetting is 
clean distribution. “Order is heaven’s first law,” 
and nowhere is order more necessary and disorder 
more disturbing than in the type-case. Did you ever 
reach away up for a dollar-mark and, not finding the 
desired type, begin a search of near-by boxes for the 
elusive thing? We have all done so, and very fre- 
quently our search has been rewarded. This trouble, 
vexation and loss of time could be absolutely elimi- 
nated if we were careful about our distribution. 
Have a box for your braces and brackets, and when 
you visit that particular box and find it empty you 
will know there are none in your case. The pertinency 

of. this truth is manifest 





the apprentice in being 
able to make time in this 
work is the fact that his 
proficiency will the sooner 
appeal to his foreman and, 
with it, the opportunity to 
dabble a little in display. 
A few pointers, then, as to 
how to achieve the maxi- 
mum speed should prove 
instructive and hence valu- 
able to the youthful read- 
ers of this department. 
The question is fre- 
quently asked: “ Is it pos- 
sible to acquire the art of 
setting type fast or is it a 
natural gift?” It is not 
proposed in this article to 
give any definite rules 
whereby a compositor may 
attain a high speed; but 
it is proposed to make sug- 
gestions, throw out hints 
and give advice which, if 
followed, will enable one to 
set type faster than if he 
does not follow the sug- 
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A Motto for All 
Apprentices 


A LITTLE THING 
IS A 
LITTLE THING 
BUT 
FAITHFULNESS 
IN LITTLE THINGS 
IS A 
VERY GREAT 
THING 
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in the fact that in the old 
days every man “threw 

’ his own case. On a 
Kansas newspaper there 
is working to-day a man 
sixty-five years old, a relic 
of the days before the ad- 
vent of machines, who can 
“ set rings around ” all his 
younger co-laborers. If a 
number of advertisements 
come in late and one has a 
large amount of running- 
matter the foreman is sure 
to hand it to this veteran. 
The speed with which he 
gets it ready for the form 
is marvelous. One other 
thing, nothing so vexes 
this old printer so much as 
a “dirty” case, whereas 
the newer generation says 
nothing — taking it as a 
matter of course. You of 
the third generation, ap- 
prentices of to-day, might 
profit by the example of 
this old printer. Throw in 








gestions. The setting of 

type rapidly can be acquired by the aspirant if he 
be blessed by nature with steady nerves and good 
eyesight, and inspired with an ambition to succeed. 


your cases carefully. Have 
a place for everything and keep everything in its 
place. “ Put back every case in better condition than 
when taken out ” will prove a fitting companion to 








Address all communications to Apprentice Printers’ 
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the time-worn motto, “ When you drop a letter pick 
up two.” 

Be well-read. Become familiar with the words 
you are most likely to encounter in your work, so 
that poorly written copy will cause you no great loss 
of time. Don’t feel that the proofreader should find 
your errors, and become careless on that account. 
It is the printer’s duty — and should be his ambition 
— to have his proofs come back from the reader with 
as few marks as possible. The proofreader is to find 
those errors that get by the compositor in spite of 
greatest care on his part. 

It is a fact that compositors who have set dry- 
goods advertisements from manuscript copy for some 
time can decipher carelessly written words in a man- 
ner that is marvelous. It is altogether a case of 
guessing on their part, assisted by the certain knowl- 
edge of words preceding and succeeding the doubtful 
one. A good education and a retentive memory here, 
as everywhere, are valuable assets. 

It is “ slouchy ” and unworkmanlike to have your 
cases littered with rules, display figures and leads. 
There is a proper place for these things when not in 
use, and if it is necessary to have them about your 
case for the work in hand you should at least keep 
them separated and “ stacked ” in order — rules in 
one place and leads in another. 

Neither the quad-box nor any box is the proper 
receptacle for broken types. Many careless composi- 
tors, rather than throw them on the floor where they 
are sure to be found, or in the hell-box, as is proper, 
make a “ catch-all” of their quad-box. Do not thus 


impede your work by mixing broken letters with good 


material. 

The position at the case is very important. It 
should not, for best results, be more than two inches 
higher than your elbow. This gives you an oppor- 
tunity for freedom of motion and counteracts a ten- 
dency to weariness consequent upon holding the arms 
too high. Stand erect at the case with the head 
inclined slightly forward. Allow your body to tilt 
from side to side as you reach to the left for the “1” 
and to the right for the “w.” This in preference to 
a shuffling of the feet, which is not only tiresome but 
causes a loss of time that, kept up, reaches great 
proportions in the course of a day. Follow your 
right hand with the left, holding the stick, so that the 
distance from the letter you are picking to its place 
in the stick will be reduced to a minimum. 

In the old days men asserted that the secret of 
fast typesetting was in the eye. It is, but in con- 
junction with an alert mind, which reads ahead of 
where the hands of its master are setting. Practice 
will enable the average compositor to keep about a 
line “in his mind,” which is sufficient, for too much 
increases the liability of “outs.” This method will 
increase the speed of the compositor as compared 
with the time required when setting word by word. 

When nearing the end of a line, “size up” your 
words and the space; and if extra spaces are to be 
required put them in as you go along. Preferably, 
however, use “nut” quads instead of the regular 
three-em spaces, as this not only saves time, but the 
variation in spacing is not so great as when three- 


em spaces are used at the first end of the line and 
two of them between words at the last end. 

Some compositors increase their speed by always 
catching the letters by the head, while others take 
them as they lie, turning them in the hand en route 
to the stick. The first method is more satisfactory, 
for the reason that it saves a certain amount of labor, 
and hence, time. It is important, however, to “ spot ” 
the letter you expect to pick, practicing of course to 
select the letter lying most in the clear. 

When a case becomes “ packed ” so that the let- 
ters seem crammed together and difficult of access, do 
not, as is frequently done, shake the case violently, 
for that simply serves to pack the types all the 
harder, especially at the bottom. The easiest and 
most satisfactory way is to take your composing-rule 
and run it down the edge of each partition of the box, 
drawing the letters to a pyramid-like pile. It may 
take a little longer at the instant, but this is more 
than regained by not having to repeat the operation 
so often. 

The motto on the preceding page is particularly 
applicable to the subject of “‘ Speed in Hand Compo- 
sition,” for that desirable accomplishment is attained 
only by a serious consideration of the little things 
that go to make the complete operation. 
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Ornament from Archiv fiir Buchgewerbe, German printers’ 
technical journal. 





Review of Specimens. 


M. KREUSBERGER, JR., Schenectady, New York.— The cover- 
page for the program is very satisfactory, but we are sure a 
closer grouping together of the lines into two groups, perhaps 
the heavier at the top, would be preferable to the equal spacing 
between lines which characterizes the page as it stands. In this 
page the lines are so widely and evenly spaced that each one 
serves as a group in itself and is a distinct force of attraction. 
We should strive, in our typographic designs, to gather the 
lines into as few groups as possible, so as to facilitate reading 
and secure a more pleasing proportion, which is the exact 
opposite of monotony produced by equal spacing of lines in 
display printing. 

JOHN DUNHAM, Springfield, Illinois— The card for Phillips 
Brothers is attractively arranged. We believe single rules 
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First place. 
FRANK LINDQUIST. 


instead of parallel rules above and below the center group 
would be better, for in your design they are so strong they 
attract attention from the reading matter rather than to it. 
We regret the necessity of so much letter-spacing and would 
prefer to see the name of the city in a larger size of type. 

GeoRGE HERZING, Nazareth, Pennsylvania.— The arrange- 
ment of the card is very neat, but the red is too dark to har- 
monize well with the green. It seems as if the dise of the press 
was not thoroughly washed before putting on the red ink. Red 
that leans toward orange is in every instance more pleasing 
than that which has a violet hue or which has lost its luster 
through the addition of black. Another point is that when a 
light color is surrounded by a darker one, as in this instance, 
the stronger overshadows the weaker and makes it appear darker 
than it is. 

W. E. ANDERSON, Stamford, Texas.— Your work is very 
satisfactory, but we note in several of your specimens a tendency 
to space too widely between words. In such instances a little 
letter-spacing will help to do away with this trouble. Flowing 
italic letters do not harmonize with bold block types, and their 
use together should be avoided. We like best the envelope corner- 
ecard for the West Texas Printing Company. 

Hopart RANgE, Yuba City, California.— Your work is very 
satisfactory, and criticism is called for only on details not of 
vital importance. In spacing a line to arbitrary measure, better 
some letter-spacing than so much between words as is shown in 
the first line of the Patrow card. Had you used Caslon Bold for 
the address line and the name of the manager in the bill-head 
for Sutter Publishing Company, the result would have been 
better. This would make but two type-faces instead of four, and 
the inharmonious effect that at present mars the bill-head would 
be done away with. 

HARRISON ZIEDERS, Flushing, Ohio.— We like your work very 
much indeed. The bill for the Monthly Fair and Market is over- 
displayed. You should not emphasize too many points in an 
advertisement, for it has a disconcerting effect on the reader. 
Best results in display printing are secured when only two or 
three important features are brought out and the balance subor- 
dinated so as to make reading easy. This same fault is manifest 
to some extent in your other advertisements. The commence- 


ment program is very good indeed, but the best specimen of the 
lot is the letter-head for the Flushing Business Men’s Associa- 
This is in a plain, simple style that is invariably pleasing. 


tion. 


Second place. 


CHARLES LINDEMANN. 





Third place. 
H. FLINT. 






Result of Denver Contest. 


The April contest for the apprentices of Denver, 
conducted by Typographical Union No. 49, was not 
so successful as former contests in the number of 
entries, but the designs submitted were very good. 
The prize-winning specimens were submitted by the 
following: 

First — Frank Lindquist. 

Second — Charles Lindemann. 

Third — H. Flint. 

The prize-winning designs are herewith repro- 
duced for the benefit apprentice readers of this 
department are sure to derive from a careful study 
of the reproductions. 





A Suggestion. 
Of the work coming to THE INLAND PRINTER from 
apprentices in the smaller towns, where these ambi- 
tious lads not only set the job but print it as well, we 
note a tendency toward the use of too much impres- 
sion. We would caution readers of this department 
not to make the mistake of overloading the packing. 
An impression that is too heavy causes a sort of 
counter-die on the top sheet, which makes it impos- 
sible to secure a sharp, clear print. In addition to 
this, it is very hard on type, and one is unduly pun- 
ishing his fuller-board, if it is near the top. The 
best thing to do after a job is made ready, and it is 
found the impression is too heavy, is to rip off the 
top sheet, clamp on a new one, turn the fuller-board 
over and take out a few sheets. These should be put 
back gradually until the happy medium is reached 
and the impression strong enough without punching 
through the stock. 
The best plan, however, is to start out with 
impression too light and gradually increase it. 
























































IN 1470 AT VENICE NICOLAS IENSON 
BROVGHT THE ROMAN TYPE TO SVCH 
A STATE OF PERFECTION AS HAS NOT 
BEEN SVRPASSED TO THIS DAY. 














THE INVENTION OF PRINTING 


Fifth of a series of calendar designs illustrative of the progress of the printing art. 
Designed and drawn by Carl Scheffler, Palette and Chisel Club, Chicago. 
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SPECIMENS 








BY J. L. 


U~der this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for’ criticism. 
sh oad be marked “For Criticism,” and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Ciena. Postage on k taini 


of speci unless letter postage is placed on the entire 











FRAZIER. 





peci must be mailed flat. 








N. P. Esy, Fresno, California.— The blotter is very attractive. 

Cc. C. Sturces, Dunlap, 
criticism being unnecessary. 

BRITTON & DoyYLe, Cleveland, Ohio.— The work is satisfactory, 
the color harmonies being very pleasing. 

THE Times ArT Press, Troy, New York.— The blotter and 
the hanger are especially attractive, and call for no criticism. 


wa.— The ca you set is t; 
Iowa.— TI rd you set is neat 
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ACADEMY of MUSIC 
SUNDAY, APRIL TWENTY-SIXTH, "14 


DOORS OPEN TWO- - THIRTY O'CLOCK P. M. 


NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 














In which the ornament is harmonious in shape with the 
page, but not significant. In such cases symbolic ornamentation 
is preferable. 


H. C. TREADWAY COMPANY, New York City.— Your label 
samples are very satisfactory and should prove effective adver- 
tising. 

ACTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, Toronto, Canada.— The book- 
let, ‘“‘Assured Results,’’ is very good indeed, offering no oppor- 
tunity for criticism. The colors are well chosen. 

SHERMAN PRINTING AND BINDING COMPANY, Seattle, Wash- 
ington.— The booklet, ‘““A Sturdy Oak in Six Short Years,” is a 
splendid example of high-class printing, assuring your customers 
at all times you can give them the best that can be had. 


L. E. WENHAM, Pulliam, Washington.—All your work is 
very satisfactory, there being a sense of neatness apparent that 
is very pleasing. 

FULLY up to the standard of past work is the package of 
high-class specimens just received from the Wm. F. Fell Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The quality of this firm's 
product is maintained at a high standard. 
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being emblem of order, but, from 
which is 


Ornament appropriate by 
the standpoint of shape, not well suited to the page, 
narrow. 


B. WALTER RADCLIFFE, Macon, Georgia.— Your work is excep- 
tionally neat; an intelligent use of good type-faces brings 
results that are pleasing. 

THE FRANKLIN PRINTING COMPANY, Newport News, Virginia. 
—yYour work is high-class. We are reproducing the two settings 
of the Odd Fellows’ folder cover for the example it offers in 
decoration. Our personal preference is for the one in which the 
emblem is used, although the shape of the other is more in pro- 
portion to the shape of the page. The third and fourth lines are 
rather closely spaced. 
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‘Literature submitted for this purpose 
must not be included 
If vale they will not be criticized. 
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AN ATTRACTIVE CARD for Mother’s Day has been received 
from the Stuff Printing Concern, Seattle, Washington. 

CtypE H. MorGan, Richmond, California.— The blotter is 
splendid both as regards idea and execution. The card also 
ealls for no criticism. 

ADELSBACH & ENGLE, Watts, California.— Though rather com- 
plex in arrangement, your card is interesting from the stand- 
point of individuality, and is herewith reproduced. 





MENU 





ARTHUR LANGLET, Proprietor 
SAPULPA, OKLAHOMA 


A neat cover-arrangement by Claude W. Harmony, 
Sapulpa, Oklahoma. 


THE APPRENTICE PRINTER, Indianapolis, Indiana.— Your small 
monthly magazine for May is neat and attractive, the press- 
work being especially well handled. 

RoLanp O. Durr, Lake Worth, Florida.— The package label 
is very attractive and we regret the fact that overprinting pre- 
vents us from reproducing this excellent piece of work. 

THE SOUTHWESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dallas, Texas.-— 
The cover, “Attracting Attention and Creating Desire,” is very 
attractive and criticism is not necessary. Your package label 
is also satisfactorily executed. 

GEORGE W. KING & SON, 
folder is especially attractive, 
orange upon buff stock being very pleasing. 
no opportunity for criticism. 

Morris Retss, New York City.— The announcement card 
which you have sent us is very good indeed, and we take pleasure 
in reproducing it for the benefit our readers are sure to derive 
from a careful study of its arrangement. 

AsA B. BISSINNAR, Columbia, South Carolina.— The cards 
are very satisfactory in arrangement, but we would suggest 
that you refrain from using text letters and block gothic when 
so nearly equal in size that their difference in shape gives a 
displeasing effect. 


Worcester, Massachusetts.— The 
the effect of gray and yellow 
The card offers 


STUTES PRINTING CONCERN, Spokane, Washington.— Your work 
is invariably good, and it possesses an individuality that makes 
possible its selection out of any number or variety of specimens. 
Your business card, which is a departure from your usual style, 
is reproduced. The original was printed in black, a tint of 
green and yellow orange. The folder which you have issued for 
The Old National Bank is also a very attractive piece of work. 





Hopson PRINTING COMPANY, Omaha, Nebraska.— The folder 
is well handled, the presswork being excellent. The success you 
attained in the use of the tint border without its filling up with 
ink is remarkable. 

R. T. GENUSKE, Youngstown, Ohio.— The cards, though diffi- 
cult to handle, are well arranged. The folder, Spring Greeting, 
could be improved by removing the square corner-pieces, using 
rule only for the border. 

A JUNE CALENDAR from the Caxton Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, is especially attractive. Judging from the calendars 
emanating every now and then from this firm’s presses, the 
Caxton Company has a style—and a very good one at that — 
all its own. 
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Unusual though somewhat complex arrangement of business 
ecard by Adelsbach & Engle, Watts, California. 


CHARLES F. SKELLY, Altoona, Pennsylvania.— Your work is 
high-class in every particular. The effect you have attained on 
the motto-card by the use of several shades and tints of brown 
is very attractive. Your style of composition is good. The 
proof envelope is very neat, although the color is a trifle 
“* warm.” 

WALTER HELMECKE, Waseca, Minnesota.— On the menu for 
Hartson’s a grouping together of the matter, with white areas 
of better proportion and type-faces smaller perhaps, but of 
greater contrast, would improve the design. The remainder of 
your work is very satisfactory, the dance card being especially 
neat. 

CLAUDE W. HARMONY, Sapulpa, Oklahoma.— Your work shows 
the value of simple arrangements in typographical design, and 
the consistent use of the Caslon type-face gives a uniform, 





TELEPHONE MAIN 2060 


815 MAIN AVENUE SPOKANE 








Rather decorative, but otherwise very attractive business card 
by Stutes, Spokane. 


harmonious effect that is always pleasing. We would criticize, 
however, the use of the italic initial, ‘‘W,’’ in the Hancock 
announcement. The crowded effect at the point where it is 
placed is not consistent with the ample white margins elsewhere, 
and it rather overbalances the page. An initial set in the 
measure of the group would have improved the design wonder- 
fully. You have a very good appreciation of the value of white 
space. We reproduce herewith a menu cover-page which is neat 
in every particular. 
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Morris Reiss, New York City.— Your work is very good 
indeed. Of the two color combinations represented on the 
envelopes our personal preference in this case is the shade and 
tint of blue, rather than the green and orange. We are repro- 
ducing one of your attractive cards. 

A HANbD-LETTERED ANNOUNCEMENT from Tom R. Coles and 
Dorr Kimball brings the news that they have purchased the 
Commercial Printing House at Los Angeles, California. Mr. 
Kimball was formerly with the Blakely Printing Company, Chi- 
cago. The announcement in question is very attractive, and 
above criticism. 

BROWN PRINTING COMPANY, Camden, Arkansas.— The letter- 
head by your own embossing process is very satisfactory, but 
we note a weakness of color that might be alleviated by the 























Clever illustration from advertising booklet by Calkins & 
Holden, New York city. 


use of black instead of brown ink. The package label is a 
novel idea, and we regret not having it for our showing of 
labels in the April number. 

THE HILLS CRESCENT, Hills, Minnesota.— The stationery is 
very satisfactory, but we would suggest that in future you 
arrange your designs for two rather than three colors. This 
suggestion is in the interest of lower expenses and more pleas- 
ing designs as well. Letter-spacing and too many rules are 
points against the letter-head. 

CAHILL-IGOE CoMPANY, Chicago, Illinois— The program for 
the Union Printers’ Memorial Service is satisfactory in most 
respects, but we would call your attention to the fact that there 
is too much space between words in lines of text type on the 
first page. The condensed shape of this type and the little white 
in the letters demands close spacing between words and lines. 


CALKINS & HoLpEN, New York City.— The folders you issued 
for the Philadelphia Public Ledger are a distinet novelty and 
“elass”’ is evident in every one. The effect which you have 
secured by a distinctive style of lettering and illustration and 
high-class stock could not but appeal to the managers of smart 
shops to whom they were sent as an advertising booster. 
Should they by any chance not come up to expectations, con- 
ditions, and not the folders, we feel sure, will be responsible. 
An illustration and one of the covers are reproduced herewith. 


Tom PorcH, Huntsville, Texas.— The idea of the letter- 
head is very good considering the purpose for which it was 
intended, but we would call your attention to the fact that the 
presswork is not all that it should be. It seems that the 
“packing’”’ on the tympan of the job press was soft rather 
than solid, as is required for the best work on bond papers. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 

‘The Shore Inn 
IS NOW OPEN FOR THE SUM. 
MER SEASON UNDER THE 
PERSONAL MANAGEMENT OF 


Mr. Tony Farrell 


ST. JAMES, LONG ISLAND 
TELEPHONE 139-J ST. JAMES 





Appropriate handling of resort card by Morris Reiss, 
New York city. 


E. B. LovELAND PRINTING COMPANY, New York City.— The 
program for the Democratic Club dinner is satisfactory and 
the colors chosen are appropriate. The only part of the typog- 
raphy we do not like is the menu page, where you have used 
Old English and an extra extended lining gothic, which are 
inharmonious type-faces. 

THE SEYMouR CoMPANY, New York.— The booklet which you 
issued for distribution at the New York Printing Trades Expo- 
sition is very attractive, printed in harmonious colors, brown 
and light green, upon attractive stock. It is remarkable how 
far stock will go toward the production of a good booklet, this 
example of yours being a case in point. 


A BUSINESS 
LIKE YOURS 


| 


Unusual lettering adds distinction to this cover-page by 
Calkins & Holden, New York city. 


DANA Cook, South Bend, Indiana.— Of the two tickets we 
like best the one you have set in the Bullfinch series. In the 
other specimen so many lines are in display that it cheapens the 
appearance of the card. In setting a design one should always 
consider the purpose it is to serve and the class of people to 
whom it is intended to appeal. For a cheap show, strong display 
is the thing; but for high-school commencement exercises, neai- 
ness, rather than strength, should feature the printing. 
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SMITH-Brooks PRINTING COMPANY, Denver, Colorado.— The 
booklet, ‘‘ Turning Color Into Sales,”’ is one of the best exposi- 
tions of two, three and four color printing that has 
reached this desk. The work is high-class in every particular, 
the presswork being in harmony with the high standard of the 
THE INLAND PRINTER regrets its inability to repro- 


ever 


engraving. 
duce some of these splendid examples. 


| 





Unusual title-page arrangement by Axel Edw. Sahlin, 
East Aurora, New York. 
Wm. KNuTZEN, Chicago, Illinois—All your work is satis- 
factory and no serious criticism is demanded. Our 
preference is for less rulework than you have used in several 
instances, but we must admit that you use rules intelligently. 
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Serial story heading by Wm. Knutzen. 


W. B. Neat, Albany, Georgia.— The window ecard is good, 
although the arrangement is rather scattered and “ spotty.”” We 
believe equally good results would have been secured with two 
colors, and the labor expended on the third thereby saved. The 
outdoor effect you have given the design through the use of 
appropriate ornaments is commendable. 


P. J. HAGGARD, New York City.— We like the sense of neat- 
ness manifest in the letter-head, but regret the poor balance 
resulting from the fact that the matter does not break up 
nicely for the two outside panels. We believe you could have 
secured better results with some other arrangement than panel 
style. We appreciate the neat appearance which characterizes 
all the work. 

A. J. SCHLINGER, White Plains, New York.— The program 
for the Baraca Banquet is very good indeed, the only suggestion 
by way of improvement being that the monogram on the title- 
page is a trifle too dark in tone to harmonize well with the type- 
faces used. The small card is not satisfactory, the crowded 
appearance serving to detract from the attractiveness and legi- 
bility of the design. " 

THE Boponr Press, North Tonawanda, New York.— The pro- 
gram booklet is very satisfactory, the advertisements throughout 
being well composed. We believe, however, that where the lower 
spaces are occupied by the name of the advertiser only, we 
should place a rule border around these advertisements so there 
will not be the variation in the length of the pages which is 
manifest as the work stands. The presswork is very good 
indeed. 

BertscH & Cooper, Chicago.— The removal notice is 
attractive, the lettering being especially good and in a style 


very 


peculiar to your work. 








Distinctive lettering by Oswald Cooper, Chicago. 


AXEL Epwarp SAHLIN, East Aurora, New York.— We always 
open a package of specimens from this expert typographer 
with the assurance that we will find therein one or more unusual 
designs in which none of the principles of typographic design 
are violated, an uncommon occurrence when out-of-the-ordinary 
effects are attempted. We reproduce herewith one of these 
designs, which is anything but conventional, and yet its unusual 
arrangement is pleasing. This department suggests that orig- 
inality should not be the chief aim of its readers, for the reason 
that few are favored with the gift to carry such ambition 
through to a successful termination. Mr. Sahlin is one of those 
blessed with the gift. 














ELLSwortH Geist, Akron, Ohio.— The*work you have sent us 
is excellent both as regards composition and color selections. 
We especially like the program for the commencement exercises. 
Caslon old style on antique white stock makes an effective com- 
bination, and your idea in not incorporating within your design 
ornaments of any kind serves to strengthen the effect of the 
page. The card for the banquet to Rabbi Dr. Stein is also very 
attractive. Throughout your work you have carried out simple 
arrangements which make it of a uniform high quality. 
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Hand-lettered cover-design by Ernest R. Tucker, Toronto, Canada, 
a student of the I. T. U. Course in Printing. 





Ernest R. Tucker, Toronto, Canada.— Your hand-lettered 
cover-pages are exceptionally neat in every respect. We are 
reproducing them on this page, feeling certain they will prove 
valuable examples for our readers. 

ImRI ZUMWALT, Bonner Springs, Kansas.—A more simple 
arrangement, though perhaps not so striking, would prove more 
pleasing, and the neatness thus secured would probably appeal 
to the greater number of your correspondents. The design rep- 
resents a radical departure from the conventional letter-head 
arrangement, but we can not be reconciled to so large an orna- 
ment, the band of color across the sheet, and the giving of 
equal prominence to the name of the paper and the town. The 
presswork is very good. 

Wuat is perhaps the largest package of well planned and 
executed advertising novelties that ever came to THE INLAND 
PRINTER has been received from the Barnes-Ross Company, 
formerly known as the Capital Printing Company, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Of the many examples in the collection all are of a 
uniformly high quality, and the very novelty of the various ideas 
is sufficient proof of their value from a publicity standpoint. In 
this work the Barnes-Ross Company makes excellent use of cut- 
outs. In every way, in fact, these novelties are effective. It is 
realizing a misfortune to know that the photoengraving processes 
are inadequate to give a faithful representation of such clever 
work. We are, however, showing in half-tone one of these 
novelties. The string at the end of the fishpole on the cover 
is utilized to pull out the pages. 
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GeorGe A. WiLcox, The June Press, Syracuse, New York.— 
The blotter is satisfactory, being simply composed in a style that 
should prove valuable in an advertising way. We realize it is 
hardly fair to make the slight criticism in regard to such wide 
spacing between condensed letters, for frequently this is unavoid- 
able owing to the selection of type in the plant. More as a 
matter of suggestion rather than criticism we would suggest 
that where at all possible letter-spacing of condensed type be 
avoided. We like the arrangement of the letter-head very much, 
although the green is a trifle strong for use as a background, 
inasmuch as it makes the main group a trifle confusing. 

GEORGE WETZEL, of New Orleans, Louisiana, is another 
typographer whose packages are eagerly opened at this desk. 
Wetzel turns out many fine jobs, as is shown by the bulk of the 
packages he sends us, and they are of the same uniformly high 
quality always. Of the consignment this month we like best a 
business card for White Brothers, which is herewith reproduced. 
The original was printed in gray tint with a slight hue of green 
and a tint of orange, so in the reproduction we lose the dainty 
effect given by the delicate colors of the original specimen and 
which was one of the design’s chief charms. 

M. O’GRaApy, Herald, Lethbridge, Alberta.— Your work con- 
tinues to improve, and we like very much this last consignment 
of specimens. However, you should avoid setting type lines on 
the bias, as you have done on the cover for the menu. We 
would suggest a replacing of the book ornament on the cover for 
the Wesley Church report to a point about three picas higher, 
and there should also be more space between the first and second 
lines, so as to make the main line stand out more prominently. 
The other work is very satisfactory, but is marred to some 
extent by careless make-ready in the pressroom. 
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A very attractive hand-lettered cover-page by Ernest R. Tucker, 
Toronto, Canada. 





WittiAM A. ELLIs, Fairmount, Minnesota.— We like very 
much the Soda Fountain menu, but a more uneven distribution 
of the white space would relieve the monotony which is apparent 
as the design stands. The second group could be placed very 
nicely about two picas below the main line, and then the orna- 
ment could be raised to a position above the center of the white 
space between this second group and the line at the bottom of 
the page, giving about three parts of the white space above the | 
ornament and five parts below. The lower group should be 
raised in the interest of proper margins. You seem to divide 
white space evenly by ornaments in all cases. Try placing 
them on the basis of five to three, as we suggest above. 
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JAMES M. RAMSEY, Pasadena, California.— Your work is very 
satisfactory except in those instances where you have used 
extended and condensed letters in the same small ecards. Avoid 
this, as the inharmonious effects thereby produced are never 


had you set this line in italic caps and lower-case immediately 
beneath the name of the firm in the inner panel. In its present 
position it acts as a disturbing element. We like the cover-page 
for the Daughters of Liberty very much, and only the difficulty 














Clever advertising novelty by Barnes-Ross Company, Indianapolis. 


pleasing. You have good advertising ideas. When you have 
one group on the page, as in the case of the program for the 
Highland Park Orchestra, place it above the center instead of 
in the exact center, perpendicularly, as it serves to give better 
proportion and balance and also relieves the monotony produced 
by a too even breaking up of the white space. 

R. C. WILLIAMSON, Des Moines, Iowa.— We like your work. 
You seem governed by the wise theory that the simplest way is 
best, and that this theory works out in practice is manifest by 
your good work. The title-page for the program of the Robinson 
Piano Recital is very neat, but we feel that raising the ornament 
would secure a better balance and a more pleasing proportion. 
Lines of type set on the bias are difficult to read and are not 
The menu card is somewhat old-fashioned, and we 
would suggest that all readers of this department use only 
up-to-date decorative devices. These old-time illustrations are 
easily detected, as designing and the engraving processes were 
not at the high state of efficiency fifteen and twenty years ago 
as they are to-day. 

A. NATHAN, New York City.— The cards for Wm. H. Gross- 
man are very satisfactory, especially the large one in which the 
hand in half-tone is holding a card. This should prove effective 
advertising. We would suggest that the heading, ‘‘ Our Card to 
You,”” be set lower and more toward the center, so that better 
margins would prevail. In fact, this same plan could have 
been carried out in all of the type groups with added improve- 
ment to the work. Although the small card is fairly satisfactory, 
still we feel that a better selection of type-face could have been 
made. The shape and tone of the letters give the design a 
rather spotty and weak appearance, which is accentuated by the 
manner in which the various groups are seattered. We would 
suggest more simple arrangements, in which the lines of the 
design are gathered into fewer groups, in order to make reading 
less difficult. 

JOHN FLINT, The Stryker Press, Washington, New Jersey.— 
Although you show a tendency toward too much decoration and 
too many colors, still there is an interest in your work. Highly 
decorative as it is, you show much ability in the manner in which 
you have applied the ornamentation. We reproduce herewith 
one of your bill-heads. In this heading we would criticize both 
the use of italic capitals in the upper line and the letter- 
spacing of that line. Better results would have been attained 


pleasing. 


of separating the colors of the ornament in an engraving pre- 
vents us from reproducing it. We believe, however, that if this 
ornament were placed higher, immediately below the upper 
group, better balance and proportion would result. As it stands 
the page is too evenly divided. A very pleasing division is on 
the basis of three parts to the upper section and five parts to 
the lower. 

A PACKAGE of exceptionally clever advertising novelties has 
been received from the Barnes-Ross Company, Indianapolis. 
One is reproduced, a close inspection of the half-tone showing 
that the fish, on which the ‘ message” is printed, is being 
pulled from the container. 




















Cover-design from Deutscher Kunst und Dekoration, 


























THE HoL_t MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Stockton, California.— 


All the work is satisfactory and should prove excellent adver- 
tising for you. 
criticize. 


We have tried in vain to find a point to 
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STuTES PRINTING CONCERN, Spokane, Washington.— Your 
work is always of the same high quality. The house-organ for 
the bank is very attractive, the cover giving a marble effect 
that is appropriate as well. 
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Davip J. GILDEA, Catonsville, Maryland.— We admire the feel- 
ing of quiet dignity secured by the neatness and simplicity which 
characterizes your work. It is a style that is always pleasing. 
We are reproducing one of your cover-pages which is in the 
high-class style characteristic of all your work. 
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A handsome booklet cover by David J. Gildea, Catonsville, 
Maryland. Mr. Gildea specializes in simple arrangements 
the satisfaction of both his employers and customers. 


to 


J. P. Gomes, Honolulu, Hawaii.— The specimens are high- 
class, a characteristic of all previous instalments from you. 
The neat appearance of the various specimens, due in most 
cases to the use of a single chaste type-face, is commendable. 
That you won a high place in the recent Mergenthaler contest 
is not at all surprising to one who has watched your work for 
several years. 


Bill-head arrangement by John Flint, Washington, New Jersey. 





R. T. Rice, Chicago, Illinois.— The cards are well composed, 
but we note one or two defects of a minor nature that mar, to 
some extent, the work. The type you have used on your owr 
ecard is of the extended variety and requires wide spacing, but 
you have placed very little space between words. For example, 
the words “art student’’ appear as one word, because there is 
more white space in the letters than there is between the 
words. Watch this matter of spacing, for many well-designed 
type-pages fail to score because of carelessness in this important 
part of the work. You show much ability considering the 
length of time you have worked at the trade. 

THe G. D. BLtack Company, Buena Vista, Virginia.— The 
specimens you send us are very neat, but we would suggest a 
less frequent use of panels. Text type is not often satisfactory 
when surrounded by panels, inasmuch as the general shape of 
the letter is not harmonious with the square shape of the panel. 
We would also call your attention to the program for the 
Southern Seminary, in which you have used text type and an 
angular block letter in the heading. The great difference in 
shape between these type-faces gives an inharmonious effect, 
and their use in connection is not advisable. As stated above, 
there is a neatness about your work, due to care in regard to 
sizes of type used, display and presswork. We like the letter- 
head for the Allegheny Ore & Iron Co. very much, but feel that 
more space between the main line and the names at the top — 
and a consequent reduction of the space between that line and 
the second group — would give a better effect. 

F. M. Joesces, Ware Bros. Company, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania.—In a general way the Women’s Garment Journal is 
an attractive publication, but we see several changes by which 
an improvement could be made. The elimination of the hair- 
line rules beneath the running heads would give the pages a 
more artistic appearance. The effect is now commonplace and, 
as this rule serves no purpose, it is superfluous decoration. 
While some of the advertisements are very good, others show 
a tendency to overdisplay and separate into too many groups, 
making reading somewhat difficult. The best advertisements 
are those in which the display is limited to one or two impor- 
tant features and wherein the text is gathered into as few 
groups as possible. The article in the newspaper department 
of THE INLAND PRINTER for June would, we feel sure, prove 
valuable to you. Presswork is very satisfactory throughout. 

THE ArRTCRAFT PRESS, Minneapolis, Minnesota.— The greater 
part of your work is satisfactory in every respect, but some of 
the specimens are amenable to criticism. Your firm letter-head 
is poorly spaced. The line of Old English at the top is letter- 
spaced and the space between words is entirely too wide. The 
text letters, being condensed in shape, must be closely spaced 
in order that the best effect may be attained. Your trouble in 
this instance could have been avoided by reducing the measure 
about two picas. The green used is a trifle weak for printing 
initial letters. In looking over your other specimens we find 
that most of your difficulty is in this matter of spacing. Remem- 
ber this: condensed letters require very little spacing; and the 
space between words should always be in proportion to the 
shape of the letters making up that line. As stated elsewhere 
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in this department, text letters and plate gothic are 
monious as to form, and their use together is inadvisable. 
case where text is used for the main display and plate gothic 
in very small sizes for the subordinate matter, the difference in 
and satisfactory are often 


not so apparent, results 


. 


shape is 
secured. 


Tom Porcu, Huntsville, Texas.— The general arrangement 
of the cover-page is very satisfactory, but you have accentuated 
the open effect of the border by considerable letter-spacing of 
italic capitals, which gives the design a ‘spotty’ appearance 
that is not pleasing. Had you run a one-point rule inside the 
open border to hold it together and set the type-matter in 
roman capitals, the effect would have been very good. 





hite Drothers 
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Attractive card by George Wetzel, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Chief beauty of original lay in delicate colors in which it was 
printed. 


BuREAU OF PRINTING, Butte, Montana.— ‘‘ The Silverthorne 
1914,” is well arranged, but the presswork is not what it should 
be, due to the use of a rather inferior grade of ink. The half- 
tones, too, seem shallow, which further increased the difficulty 
of the and the fact that necessity demanded the 
printing of the work on a platen press was a decided handicap. 
It is next to impossible to do good half-tone printing on a 
platen press smaller than 12 by 18, and even then sufficient ink 
distribution and impression is not to be had for best results. 
The advertisements are well handled, the composition through- 
out the book being very good. 


pressman, 








Privately. DESIGNER, LETTERER & TYPOGRAPHER 
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Publicly: CLERK-IN-CHARGE of PRINTING with the DEPARTMENT of the 
INTERIOR, CANADA 




















Attractive card by Harry W. Leggett, Ottawa, Ont. 


J. E. MANSFIELD, Mount Vernon, New York.— The 
pages of the Elks’ banquet program are very neat and attractive, 
but the first page suffers through a violation of two important 


inside 


principles of typography —shape harmony and _ proportion. 
The text-letter used is very condensed in shape and the lining 
gothic is extended, thus making the two inharmonious. To 
work well together type-faces should have some characteristic 
The principle of proportion is violated in a too 
An improved appear- 


in common. 
even spacing of the lines over the page. 
ance could be secured by gathering the matter above the line, 
“at Elks’ Club House,’ into one closely-spaced group placed 
near the top of the page, and the matter below that line, with 
it, in a small group at the bottom of the page. This would 





The GRAND UNION BATHS 


RUSSIAN, ELECTRIC, TURKISH 
AND SHOWER BATHS 


MASSAGE 59 PROFESSOR 
BERNARD QUINN 


GRAND UNION HOTEL 


TELEPHONE QUEEN 1075 OTTAWA, ONT. 











Attractive card by Harry W. Leggett, Ottawa, Ont. 


have brought related lines together so that legibility would be 
improved and the effect of the whole page be less monotonous. 


RALPH W. SHAw, Phenix Box and Label Company, Kansas 
City, Missouri.— The work is for the most part good, and one 
or two of the specimens are high-class, but in the card for your 
firm, wherein you have used cuts of a lion and a bear, the 
design shows the need of simple arrangement. This is not 
because it is too ornamental, but for the reason that it is sep- 
arated into too many groups. The reader is compelled to shift 
his gaze here and there over the page in an effort to get all 
the facts, which causes the design to lose some of its effective- 
ness in en advertising way. The menu for Marsh’s Garden is 
very neat, although a critic on form would say the ornamental 
device was too curvilinear in shape to harmonize with the 
angular type-face used. The general arrangement, however, is 
very attractive. We are well pleased with the announcement 
for the druggist, Finley, and the announcement for your firm 
in which the helmet is used. 
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Appropriate and interesting pencil sketch of an informal 
announcement by F. M. Kofron, when a student of the I. T. U. 
Course, shortly after taking up the study of hand-lettering. 
The use of the monogram on the breast of the owl and the 
incorporation of the owl in the border are very clever ideas. 
Mr. Kofron is now an assistant instructor of the Course. 
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street, Chicago. 





Department Headings. 

The successful publisher is striving at all times to make 
h:s paper better. He is not slow in taking up new ideas 
wiich promise an improved paper. There are compara- 
tively old ideas followed by many publishers which would 
surely profit others if a knowledge of their value was 
general. It is the purpose of this article to exploit one of 
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these, in the hope that it will prove valuable to readers of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Every publisher realizes the importance of classifying 
his news into departments, but all do not realize the value 
of having these departments under distinctive headings, so 
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constructed as to excite interest and thus easily direct the 
eye of the reader to the place where he will find that for 
which he is looking. 

These department headings should be distinctive in 
treatment, neatly composed and possess sufficient strength 
to be easily seen. They may be one, two, three or four 
columns in width, according to need and the taste of the 
publisher. Interest can be secured by incorporating in 
each some ornament of a nature symbolic of the subject. 

No office is so small as not to possess the material neces- 
sary in the construction of these headings, but if not, appro- 
priate ornamental devices can be obtained for very little 
outlay. Plain rule and type are all that are essential, as 
far as necessity is concerned, but to the publisher who 
wants his paper to have an interesting, snappy appearance, 
pictures throughout and ornamental department headings 
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BY J. C. MORRISON. 


E tors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertise- 
m-nts, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman 
If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 














are particularly valuable. Those publishers able to stand 

the expense might give their papers an individual appear- 

ance by having special designs made for this purpose. 
Suggestive of this plan we have had constructed from 
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Fig. 3. 


foundry material several box-headings which should give 
interested publishers an idea upon which to base their 
headings (Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4). 

The main thing, however, is to classify the various kinds 


Base Ball 


Fig. 4. 



































of matter, keeping the different departments in the same 
places each day or week so that the reader will experience 
no difficulty in turning to what he most desires to read. 


A Great Edition. 

Proof that Montana is a wonderful State, and Billings a 
live city, is manifest by the splendid 120-page anniversary 
edition of the Gazette, of that city. In these 120 pages, full 
seven-column size, many large half-tones supplement the 
splendid articles setting forth the advantages of this great 
section. The large, permanent buildings illustrated by the 
half-tones are proof of the permanency of the prosperity 
manifest, and give the impression that the only “ blue sky ” 
evident is in the heavens overhead. One of the edition’s 
chief recommendations is the fact that there is no evidence 
of an attempt on the part of the publishers to cheapen it. 
The half-tones are all large, giving the reader a true picture 
of what is to be seen on the ground. In several instances 
two-page spreads are made with half-tones running the 
entire width of both pages. These, printed in the splendid 
style which characterizes the whole edition, give a very 
good impression of the publishers as well as the city and 
the State they so ably represent. Publishers contemplating 
the issuance of an edition of this character can do no better 
than to secure a copy of this issue for a “ working model.” 
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REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


L. J. Bussey, Huron, South Dakota.— The advertisement for H. W. 
Flower, herewith reproduced (Fig. 1), is an excellent example of high- 
class advertising composition. The balance is very good, it has a good 
heading, and the price is well displayed. Our only criticism is anent 
the signature, which seems rather stiff when compared to the free 
treatment of the remainder of the advertisement. Panels serve two 


The VERY BEST 
ARGUMENT. 


ne 

In favor of our Tailoring is the Clothes we produce. Have 
the National Woolen Mills make you a Suit or Overcoat 
and you'll have one that will prove its superiority every time 
you wear it; you'll enjoy the perfect fit, the good taste of 
fabric, the firm character of the tailoring. Stop in, be 
measured! You can afford made to order clothing at our 
prices. 


Suits or Overcoats 


Made Strictly to Order 


UNION S16 MADE 
—— ——— s 


Did you ever stop to think what this means to you? Did 
you ever hear of a tailoring house putting out a line of 200 
pure, all wool samples-—at one price to you! Yes sir, every 
one of the 200 samples in our book cost you one price, all the 
way through—-$16-—the greatest value for the money ever 
produced. Now, how can we do it? 


From the Mills Direct to You---No Middleman 


That's Why We are Able to Giye You This Big Value 


H. W. FLOWER 


929 West Third Street Phone 609 


Siow 





SiS 





Exclusive Local 
Dealer 


Huron, South Dakota 

















Fic. 1. 
Excellent handling of price by L. J. Bussey, Huron, S. D. 


printing —to classify matter or to emphasize certain 
It serves neither of these purposes in 


purposes in 
parts deserving of prominence. 
this signature. 

OsmarR LA Crart, Clark, South Dakota.— The advertisement for 
the Quality store is neat and in a style well suited to a dry-goods store. 
We would prefer a little more strength in the prices, which could 
probably be brought about by setting the figures at the ends of the 
lines of each item, as is frequently done in work of this 

The placing of the cuts is very good indeed. 

CHAs. MAcLEONHARDT, Elkhart, Indiana.— The advertisements 

which you have written and composed for the purpose of increasing 


last two 
character. 
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THE SOUVENIR EDITION of the Enterprise Record-Chieftain, Enter. 
prise, Oregon, is an excellent example of country newspaper-making, 
The presswork on this edition is good, splendid results being obtained 
from half-tones of rather fine screen on news stock. The advertis 
ments are satisfactorily handled. The publishers deserve commendat 
for this effort to boost the home community. 

L. A. Nixon, Crowley, Louisiana.—It is true that your heads 
gathered on one side and an improvement would be made by 
rearrangement suggested to you. With this done there would yet 
room for added improvement, inasmuch as, though the heads wo 
balance the paper better, they would not balance each other fo 
symmetric whole. Best results in make-up are secured when e\ 
head is balanced by another in the same relative position oppos te, 
Your top-heads are not good, being too large and carelessly set. 
would suggest that you read the article on make-up in this departm 
of the May number and also make a study of some good daily in y 
vicinity, say the New Orleans Picayune. The article in the May INL 
PRINTER covers the points under discussion. Of course no make 
man can arrange a good page if the editorial department does 
co-operate and furnish him stories under such heads as will give 
a chance for a neat arrangement. 


; 
Style—Fit—Quality —Price 


What's the Determining Factor c% estes 
in Your Clothes Buying? 4S Specialty 
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STYLE is important, it is or should be 
a true reflection of your character. 

FIT is vital, if perfect it insures a 
proper personal appearance. 

QUALITY should be considered from 
but one level—100 per cent if it's less 
Style and Fit will avail nothing. 

PRICE rests largely with the size of 

‘our income yet no one in justice to their 
best interests should pay too much. 


Kuppenheimer Clothes 
Are Superior in Style and Fit 











Quality 
better clothes selling methods you are assured of greater 
value in these clothes at any of our prices than it is possible 
for you to secure elsewhere. 


$18, $20, $22.50, $25, $27.50, $30 


not more than you should pay but as little as such good 
Clothes can be sold for. Let us show you these, valves. 


The Good Clothes Store 


Curtis J. Phillips one 




















A simple but effective clothing-store advertisement by Erwin Baldwin, 
Centerville, Iowa. 

ERWIN BALDWIN, Centerville, Iowa.— Your work is excellent, the 

merchants at Centerville oeing favored with advertising facilities equal 

to the very best. We are reproducing one of your advertisements as 














an example to readers of this department. 
Truth Want Ads 


Y ou Il Get Quick Results 





“No Farther Away 
Than You: Telephone” 


nown, 





Truth Want Ads —— 


You've Got | 
To Hurry! 


If you beat the speed of the Truth 
Want Ads. for Quick Results. 


Truth Want Ads. cost one cent a 
word for first insertion — one-half 
cent for each additional time. 


Phone 61 and let your wants be 


“NO FARTHER AWAY 
THAN YOUR TELEPHONE’ J 


Have to ¥ 
Admit 


THE TRUTH is the 
real live and best 
Want Ad. Paper in 
Elkhart. 


WHY? 


Because The Truth 
has the largest cir- 
culation and is still 
growing--that's why 
everybody will read 
your wants. 


TODAY! 


Is a good time to 


“No further 
Away than 
Your Telephone.” 











One Cent a Werd 











habit of using these 
little liners as the 
means of economical 


advertising. 


One Cent a Word 


That's the price—a ce 
well invested—Special rates 
for more than one insert 






































Advertisements written and composed by Chas. MacLeonhardt, Elkhart, Indiana, in an effort to stimulate ‘“ want ”’ advertising. 


the number of want advertisements in The Truth are very good. The 
phrase, ‘‘ No farther away than your telephone,’’ is a good catch-line, 
and you have used it to excellent advantage. We like these advertise- 
ments and are reproducing three of them. We trust they will prove of 
value to other readers of this department. 


Star of Hope, a semimonthly paper issued at Sing Sing Prison, 
New York, is a well-printed publication. Some of the articles are 
especially interesting, and to know such capable men have found ‘heir 
way behind prison bars has a depressing effect. We find liti's to 
criticize in the number before us, the most noticeable fault ing 
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s-veral errors which have crept past the proofreader. THE INLAND 
INTER wishes to compliment all who have had a hand in the publica- 
‘on of this paper. 
The Sun, Rochester, Indiana.— Your 
inted, having a metropolitan appearance. You have made a satis- 
f story arrangement of the first page, giving a ‘“‘newsy” effect, 
ipled with a neat appearance, which is a rather unusual combina- 
n. This in spite of the fact. that papers of an even number of 
oa 


paper is well edited and 
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Well arranged first page. Difficulty is always experienced in securing 
good make-up of pages of an even number of columns. 


columns present more or less difficulty in make-up. The little “‘ boxed” 
editorials are a good feature, breaking a possible monotony and addinz 
variety, which welcomed by the reader. We reproduce 
herewith this first page. “ 


is always 


Tron River-Stambaugh Reporter, Iron River, Michigan.— You pub- 
lish a very fine paper, all the work being well handled. The press- 
work and ad.-composition are deserving of special commendation. 

The Daily Journal, Telluride, Colorado.— Editorially your paper is 
a “ live wire,” but the mechanical features stand in need of improve- 
ment. Lack of care in make-up and the setting of headings without 
system mar the appearance of this otherwise good paper. 

The Call, Kimberly, Idaho.— You publish a neat newspaper which 
calls for no criticism. The uniform appearance of the advertisemenis, 
due to the use of few type-faces, well chosen, is good to see. Your 
handling of small standing advertisements, or cards, which are fre- 
quent in small-town papers, is admirable. 

The Standard, Henryetta, Oklahoma— We note with pleasure an 
improvement in the general appearance of your paper, due for the 
most part to more careful presswork. The advertisements also seem 
better than they were three or four months ago. Do not break up the 
text matter of your display into too many groups, keeping your adver- 
tisements at all times simple in construction. Best results are also 
attained by centering all lines of display. 

The Miami Union, Troy, Ohio.— This splendid paper has just 
installed a new Goss ‘‘ Comet” press, the copy. before us being of the 
first edition printed thereon. The change to a larger and faster press 
was made necessary by the rapid growth of the Union’s circulation, 
which has reached the four-thousand mark. Mechanically, the press- 
work and ad.-composition are well handled, and from the large amount 
of live news matter one must infer that the news staff, too, is up and 
doing all the time. : 

The Chronicle, Selma, North Carolina.x— You show some careless- 
hess in the composition of your advertisements, using three and four 
faces of type of inharmonious form in the same small advertisement. 
Join the rules surrounding the advertisements at the corners instead 
of throwing the side rules a nonpareil toward the center, as you have 
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done in almost every instance. Do not attempt to display too many 
points in your advertisements, but select in each the important feature 
and set it in comparatively largé type, subordinating the remainder so 
that the feature will ‘‘ stand out.’’ Your presswork is very good. 

A. C. DE CARTERET, Sydney, Australia.— We do not wonder that the 
advertisement you arranged for the Studebaker Automobile Company 
brought the business. It is well written and the typographical arrange- 
ment is also first-class. 

The Nickel Range-Express, Copper Cliff, Ontario.— Your second 
issue is a very creditable paper. We believe that a little more care in 
the setting of advertisements would improve the appearance of your 
paper. The use of fewer type-faces and gathering the matter into 
compact groups would be better than the plan you now follow of equal 
spacing of all lines, large and small. The news features are well cared 
for, but a clean first page would prove an asset. 





“ EYES RIGHT.” 
Photograph by Rigdon, Dubuque, Iowa. 





EXTRANEOUS 


Retired M. F. H.— “And when we came to the seven- 
teenth, just as I was going to drive, what should I see but 
an old dog-fox staring at me out of the hedge.” 

Sympathetic Friend — “ Ye-s-s-s? ” 

Retired M. F. H.— “ Now, don’t you think that was a 
most remarkable thing? ” 

Sympathetic Friend — “ Well, yes, I suppose it was; 
but then, you see, I don’t know anything about golf.” — 
Punch. 
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~ MACHINE COMPOSITION — 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 





The experiences of 


hine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowled : 


concerning the best methods of getting results. 


Transpositions. 


A correspondent writes: “I am having trouble with 
my assembler. The machine is a new Model 8, and has the 
latest style chute-spring. The matrices clog in the assem- 
bler and the spacebands transpose and sometimes they will 
jump out on the floor. Kindly tell me the proper height to 
set it to prevent this trouble. Any information you can 
give me to remedy this trouble will be greatly appreciated.” 

Answer.— The position of the assembler matrix-guard 
(D 1632) can not be altered. The lower ends may be bent 
upward a trifle above horizontal position if you find that 
the last matrix in a line is retarded sufficiently to permit 
the spaceband to transpose with it. The lower ends of the 
matrix-fingers may be inclined a trifle to the left by loosen- 
ing the screws in the bracket and by moving the bracket. 
This will bring the ends of the fingers closer to the ¢hute- 
rail springs, which will tend to diminish the speed of the 
matrices and perhaps prevent them bounding out of the 
assembling elevator. 


Slugs Stick in Mold. 


A South Carolina operator writes: “(1) Will you kindly 
tell me what is the matter with enclosed slug? The mouth- 
piece was put on by an expert. The slug is light, and on 
about every sixth line it sticks in the mold. (2) I also have 
trouble with the first elevator going down with a bang.” 

Answer.—(1) There is nothing in the appearance of the 
slug to indicate that it is anything but correct. Your stuck 
slugs have nothing special to do with the mouthpiece. It 
may be due to any of the following causes: (a) Dirty 
plunger. Clean it daily and keep grooves open. (b) Low 
metal. Keep the metal up to within one-half inch from top 
of crucible. (c) Worn plunger. If it is noted that metal 
arises around the plunger as it descends to cast, it needs to 
be replaced with a new one. (d) Hole on side of the well 
may be closed. Clean it out frequently. (c) Plunger 
spring may be weak. If none of the foregoing troubles are 
present, increase stress of the spring considerably. 
the elevator descends with a noise, it means that it is inter- 
fered with as it goes down. Oil the slide and gibs, and see 
if you can find the interference. Try knife-wiper and see 
if it works freely. 

Matrix Guide. 

An Indiana operator writes: “In the book published by 
you ‘ The Mechanism of Linotype,’ by John S. Thompson, 
is the following paragraph, which may be found on pages 
21 and 22. It seems to contradict itself, and I don’t under- 
stand it. I don’t see how the end of the ‘ matrix-guide’ 
could be bent closer to the ‘ chute-spring.’ Would you be 
kind enough to explain it to me? It has been a puzzle to me 
for some time. The paragraph is the following: ‘I have 
found,’ replied the machinist, ‘ that this trouble is due in 


(2) If. 


most cases to the chute-spring being placed too high 
bent out of position — sometimes too wide a space betwe 
it and the rails (L. Fig. 3), and sometimes because t 
points of the spring were bent too much above horizont 
This trouble can be prevented by bending the end of t 
matrix-guide closer to the chute-spring, so as to retard t 
matrices a trifle. The assembler-slide brake, when too loo « 
will allow matrices to bounce out because the finger do?s 
not remain close to the starwheel when it is returned. 
such a case it is usually the first character in the line.’ ” 

Answer.— The first matrix-guide can be bent towa” 
the chute-spring, and this will act as a buffer on ti 
descending matrices. Of course, the space between this 
guide and the rail should not be too great either; otherwise 
matrices will tend to shoot out of the assembler. 


Bad Face on Slugs. 


An Ohio operator writes: ‘“ We have a No. 5 linotype 
with which I am having some trouble getting a good face on 
slugs. I am enclosing some slugs. You will note the face 
looks cold, but if metal is carried any hotter we then have 
back squirts and slugs stick in mold. I have tested the 
lock-up and it is O. K. Put in new mouthpiece, cleaned out 
throat of machine, cleaned plunger, got a new plunger, 
and sent sample of metal to dealers and they told me to 
tone up metal and sent me some toning metal which I used 
according to their directions, but am still having trouble. 
Now, when we first start up, the first slug will have a good 
face, then the next will be bad. Let machine stand a few 
minutes and send in a slug and you get a good one. The 
slugs I am sending you were cast in rapid succession. 
Sometimes it appears in center, sometimes on the right, 
mostly in center. Can you give me a remedy? ” 

Answer.— Raise the pot about one point. Increase the 
stress of the pump-lever spring to the limit. Turn mouth- 
piece burner wp full and leave it that way. Readjust your 
governor so you will have more heat. Your trouble is likely 
due to cold instead of hot metal. Increase the heat gradu- 
ally and keep the back of the mold free from adhering 
metal by having the mold-wiper in proper order. The 
plunger and mouthpiece cross vents should be cleaned daily. 

A later letter from the correspondent says: “ Put ina 
new plunger and that cured my trouble. We are now get- 
ting good slugs.” 

Chute-Spring. 

A Western operator writes: “ Will you kindly tell me 
how to adjust the assembler-chute spring on a Mode! 10 
linotype, so as to do away with transpositions, matrices 
clogging in the assembler, and matrices jumping out of the 
line. Both ‘ Mechanism of the Linotype’ and ‘ Suggestions 
to Linotype Machinists’ say to have the chute-spring se! as 
low as its banking piece will permit; but set this way I get 
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transpositions too often for peace of mind. Set as high as 
pessible, there are no transpositions, but matrices then 
junp out of the assembly elevator. Have a very strong 
te:sion on the assembler-slide spring, but very often a 
m.trix will push the slide over a quarter of an inch to the 
le t, and, not being squarely in line, the next matrix strikes 
in a still worse position, and then we find that clogging 
in ariably follows.” 
Answer.— The chute-spring should be set in a position 
t will allow flexibility of movement of the lower end. 
«ting it too high or too low may interfere with the deliv- 
- of the matrices and cause them to clog. No doubt you 
« ‘e already discovered this condition. The space between 
assembler rails and the lower end of the spring may be 
ut fourteen points for eight-point matrices. Quadding 
may be done quite rapidly without clogging if the thin, 
« ire and em quads are used alternately with the space- 
ds, touching in this order: thin, figure, em, spaceband, 
, | repeat until the bell rings, when the first three may be 
*.in brought down without the spaceband. The curved 
at of the chute, just above the lower end, need not be 
isred; the points should be raised a trifle above hori- 
zoital, 


Sunken Letters. 


The following is from an Illinois operator: “ Under 
separate cover a defective slug is being mailed. You will 
note that it is not filled out and oftentimes sunken letters 
wil! result. Our machine is a Model 5 about four years old, 
and have been accustomed to well-nigh perfect slugs until 
within the past several months. Our mouthpiece aligns 
nicely, we believe; lock-up appears to be pretty good and 
no drippings occur to amount to anything. Changed about 
three months ago to a new plunger (the old one fountained 
somewhat), but this has made practically no difference. 
Pump-spring was broken year or so ago. Repaired same 
and have been using it till just recently, when I tried to 
remedy trouble by putting an additional spring on for 
experiment. This did not help, so have since been using a 
new one we sent for, yet without bettering the condition. 
We keep plunger and well always clean and well holes open. 
Our metal may not be just O. K. at present, but do not 
think it is the trouble. It seems difficult for our gasoline 
burner to keep the first two or three holes on the right hand 
of the mouthpiece open, and should they get closed, we soon 
get a cold face on that end. We have opened the holes by 
heating, and thrust long hatpins far down the throat to see 
that there was no obstruction. This has been done many 
times and the pins always go in very easily after once get- 
ting through the holes. The last thing we can think of that 
may be the cause of our trouble (which to us seems to be a 
lack of metal supplied to the mold) is that the throat open- 
ing has been so diminished by a collection of dross which 
we can not reach, that a sufficient quantity of metal is not 
forced quickly by the pump into the mold. The latter part 
of the plunger’s descent is very slow, though whether or 
not it is slower than normal we do not know. The plunger 
gets good quick action for a considerable distance, under- 
stand, but the last half-inch or inch is quite retarded. Rea- 
soning it out, we should judge that this would indicate a 
clogged throat, probably a thick scale of dross on the top 
and bottom walls and leaving only a very narrow channel 
for the fluid metal. We have at times run tallow up the 
throat with perhaps a little help derived. To test the con- 
dition of the throat, have pulled out the disk and placed pan 
under the mouthpiece, then worked the plunger by hand. 
Have secured good streams from all the holes, and to us it 
seemed that enough metal was released with less exertion 


than the pump itself would exert, to make a half-dozen 
slugs. Of course this condition is not the same as when the 
metal is being forced into a small mold-cell. The pot mouth- 
piece air-vents are large enough to exhaust the air from the 
mold-cell and to give a normal sized sprue.” 

Answer.— We believe you will secure better slugs by 
increasing the stress of the pump-lever spring to the limit. 
The operation is as follows: Push in starting-lever, turn 
the cams back by taking hold of cam No. 1, and while doing 
this hold down on the transfer-slide releasing lever, which 
allows the transfer slide to move full distance to the right. 
When this position of the cams is reached, unhook the trans- 
fer-slide spring from its hook in the column. Now place a 
loop of stout rope or a piece of baling wire through the 
upper ring of the pump-lever spring and fasten this rope or 
wire to a lever which you may extend through the column 
above the pump-lever. By resting one end of the lever on a 
block, which will be supported by the column on the right 
side, considerable leverage may be secured, and when the 
lever is raised the spring may be pushed off of the end of 
the lever. Now loosen the screw in the pump-lever-spring 
adjusting hook, which will be found near the lower inside 
of the column, and lower the hook full distance; then 
tighten the screw. Attach the lower ring of the spring to 
the adjusting hook, and then by use of the lever place the 
upper ring of the spring over the lever and seat in the out- 
side notch. This will insure the greatest pressure possible 
when the plunger works with normal freedom. You should 
procure a rotary well-brush and use it in the well each day. 
By occasionally placing the plunger in a can of mutton 
tallow mixed with graphite and then putting the plunger 
into the well, it will tend to allow greater freedom of move- 
ment, which should insure better slugs. Examine the sprue 
of metal that remains attached to the base of the slug, to be 
seen just before the slug is trimmed. This sprue should be 
at least half an inch long to insure that the air escapes 
easily from the mold cell. Have found it necessary to cut 
auxiliary vents in the mouthpiece. These start downward 
from the jets and need not be cut deep. The surface of the 
mouthpiece must be made smooth, however, after the incis- 
ions are made. Do not cut the extra air-vents until all 
other means have been tried. The use of gasoline always 
tends toward hot metal, as it is easier to keep the metal a 
trifle too hot than to risk the troubles that arise from cold 
metal. The constant heating of the metal above normal 
causes its deterioration, and unless new metal is occasion- 
ally added it causes more or less trouble. 

A later communication follows: ‘“ We had been using 
pump-spring on end notch of lever, and in putting on new 
spring found that bottom spring hook was at lowest point 
already, and therefore found no relief from this source. 
Your suggestion in regard to opening mouthpiece air-vents 
has to a considerable extent overcome our trouble. We gave 
that point no thought in looking for the trouble. Two 
years or more ago auxiliary vents were cut and the vents 
of late did not look particularly choked up and no thought 
was taken of the sprue. However, when we got to inspect- 
ing the vents we found that they held considerable oxid, and 
the removal of this has given us better slugs. We feel that 
there are plenty of vents already and therefore refrain 
from cutting deeper. The slug face is not affected any 
more by sinking in, and it seems to be pretty solid along the 
top half, but the lower half does not yet fill out quite as 
well as we would like. The bottom is good and solid, but 
above, along the sides, the slug does not fill out perfectly. 
Maybe we should open the vents still more. The sprue, we 
judge, is already abundant enough.” 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


A Lesson from a Small Print-Shop. 

One broad-minded proprietor of a small print-shop (four 
jobbers) writes to remind the editor that in our discussions 
of cost, and method of doing things, we have largely over- 
looked the little shop or else shot away over its head. He 
truly says that his problems are somewhat different, and 
that his cost system (he runs it himself) shows that, while 
his hour-cost on the jobbers is only a very few cents less 
than the standard average, he is not meeting the same con- 
ditions as to producing and handling his product. 

Let us study his problem for a few minutes, as there 
are, no doubt, many other small shops with similar condi- 
tions. Here is a plant with four job-presses that show an 
average of fully eighty-seven per cent productive time, yet 
do not produce the theoretical profit to be expected accord- 
ing to the selling prices of the Standard price-list, which 
supposedly allows twenty per cent net on the selling price. 
In this plant are one 8 by 12 Chandler & Price, two 10 by 15 
of the same make, and one 14 by 22 Universal, and an 
analysis of the work for the last three months shows that 
seventy per cent of the forms and ninety per cent of the 
impressions could have been run on the 8 by 12 with a little 
crowding; that sixty-five per cent of the work had to be 
charged at the 8 by 12 price, twenty-five per cent at the 
10 by 15 price, and only ten per cent at the 14 by 22 rate. 

Theoretically these presses should produce, at eighty- 
seven per cent efficiency during the three hundred days of 
an ordinary business year, as follows: 

1,680 hours, 14: by 22; Bt SLB6.. 6.5 csc cccs $2,268.00 
3,360: hours; 10 by 15; ab. 1005. oo ccassse 3,528.00 
1,680 hours, 8 by 12, at MD icsuiscioasoee 1,512.00 


$7,308.00 
What they did actually produce for a year was: 


672 hours, 14 by 22, at $1.35............ $ 907.20 

1,680 hours, 10 by 15, at 1.05............ 1,764.00 

4368 hours, 8 by 12,06 200. 6.0506 0cscs Speke 
$6,602.40 


Showing an apparent loss of..........0ss000 $ 705.60 

Of course, it is easy to see that this loss was caused by 
having to run a certain amount of work on presses larger 
than necessary for the size of the job. For instance, one 
10 by 15 was kept running the full eighty-seven per cent, 
and made good, while the other was running the same num- 
ber of hours on work that could have been done on the 
smaller machine, and the big 14 by 22 worked more than 
half its time on 8 by 12 stuff. This is not exactly the way 
the jobs were distributed; in fact, the two 10 by 15 
machines ran almost all the time on the small work and 
their work was used to fill up on the big fellow. 

The important part to consider is, that while this plant 
was not really overequipped for the business it was han- 
dling, its proprietor found his actual profits $705.60 less 
than he felt that they should be and than they could have 


been with no greater outlay, if the variety of jobs had com 
out more nearly in proportion to his equipment at the rate 
per hour that he was charging his customer. 

His query was: ‘“ Has the customer the right to a pric 
according to the size of the sheet actually run, even thoug 
necessity requires that it be run on a higher-priced m: 
chine?” Yes! For he is not compelled to give you th: 
order, and could get the work done at the true market valu: 
if he were to look around and find a printer who had tho 
right-sized machine idle, and it is poor business policy 1» 
start your customer price-hunting. The fact that last yea” 
you had more 8 by 12 work than any other kind must be 
taken into consideration in connection with the first mont, 
of the present year, when you have had more 10 by 15 wor 
than the two presses could do, and also with the fact that 
you perhaps failed to use the best possible judgment last 
year in doubling up on the small jobs. 

Some printers who do not keep separate costs for each 
size of press will say that all should have been charged 
alike except the 14 by 22; but that does not settle the ques- 
tion, for quite a little of the small work had to be done on 
the 14 by 22. The better way is to adopt the standard 
prices and work as close as possible to the standard separa- 
tion of each size of machine in cost-keeping. 

For the information and encouragement of our young 
correspondent, we will impart to him the annoying fact 
that this is the same problem that confronts his big brother 
with a dozen cylinders. The small sheet will often have to 
be done on the big machine, for reasons that are sufficient 
at the time, and the selling price can only be that of the 
machine actually needed for that size sheet. 

This only demonstrates the fact that the wise printer, 
be he large or small —the one who will make the most 
money — will be the one who sticks closest to the same size 
and character of work and equips his plant to handle it 
economically. 

Estimating and Bidding. 


The estimating department of the printing business is 


daily becoming more and more standardized, though there 


is much yet to be done before it can be said to be upon a 
scientific basis. The plants using the United Typothete 
Standard Price-list, and those local lists based upon it, 
have standardized presswork to such a degree that there is 
only a slight variation between various localities. The 
work done in collecting, averaging and classifying the 
different sizes of sheets and kinds of work is bearing 
results that make it plain the other portions of the esti- 
mator’s work should be given similar scientific treatment. 

There is a movement in various local printers’ organi- 
zations to study the square-inch system of figuring com- 
position, and some progress has been made. 

From an examination of this month’s printing-trade 
journals it is seen that the bindery is being thoroug''ly 
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jscussed, and an effort made to find a really scientific 
m:thod of estimating on the different classes of work, but 
so far with but little success in getting together as has 
be-n done in presswork. 

Under these conditions does it not seem curious that 
pr nters should hastily, and often roughly, estimate the 
co.t of work, the copy for which has in many cases not 
be a prepared, and make a definite bid on the cost, or 
ra ier the selling price, of the job and then fight each 
ot! 2r for the order; making changes and reductions and 
gi. ng extras until their estimated profit is all absorbed? 
W h no absolutely definite basis of calculation and with 
re. ly only one item — the paper —on which they can fix 
th cost, these printers will bid and bid and allow them- 
se. es to be played one against the other until the cus- 
to: er tires of the sport and gives out the order. 

Only last evening we were told by the catalogue man 
of . large wholesale house that he knew by carefully kept 
re rds for over ten years that at the present rate of 
we ses his firm’s catalogue would cost any printer over 
thie thousand dollars to produce, yet he had just received 
bid. ranging all the way from $1,800 to $4,000. His own 
est mate on a basis of twenty per cent gross profit was 
$3,:75. A majority of the bids were less than this and fully 
fifi, per cent dangerously so. Only two mentioned a 
che rge for alterations, and one of those quoted 70 cents an 
hour. The other man wanted $1.35 an hour for all changes 
from copy made after the job was in type. 

[here is hardly any doubt that most of these printers 
estimated approximately the same for paper and press- 
work. Most of them had bids from outside firms for their 
binding, and presumably the difference was less than $100 
on this item, and equally certain is it that all were at 
unprofitable prices. Therefore, the great difference must 
have been in the estimated value of the composition and 
the amount allowed for profit by the different competitors. 
The lowest bidder was over fifty per cent below the price 
the firm was willing to pay, and almost that much below 
the price at which the order was placed ($3,150), which 
the buyer considers to be actual cost. He said: “I placed 
the order with the man who bid about real cost, because I 
felt that he would complete the contract according to speci- 
fications and thank his lucky stars he got out whole during 
a dull season; the others were so low I knew they would 
try and “skin” the job to make good. Now, isn’t that a 
disgrace to any business as great as the printing business 
of the United States? 

What we need, as printers, is a definite system of aver- 
aging costs and classifying them just as the insurance 
companies have averaged and classified their risks, and 
the greatest work the printers’ organizations of to-day can 
de is to gather the data that will enable that averaging to 
be done. Sooner or later the printer will have to come to 
it. It is only the question of a short time when the aver- 
age price-list will be forced upon him by his customers if 
he does not make it for himself. The difference will be 
that the customer will only allow enough profit to keep 
him alive as a very necessary adjunct to their business 
enterprises; while if he does the averaging and price- 
making he will be in a position to dictate terms and prices 
that will afford him the same liberal profit that his cus- 
tomers consider desirable and necessary in their business. 

Make your estimates on average rates of cost and pro- 
duction in an average modern plant, reserving special 
Savings by special facilities for your own benefit, and in 
making your bid add enough for profit to cover emergen- 
cies; and by all means stick to your bid when once made. 
If you are not certain, find out before bidding, make your 
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first price the right price under your conditions of manu- 
facture and selling, and then let the figures stand. If you 
feel like making an alternate bid on other stock or other 
specifications, do it, stating definitely the conditions, so 
your customer can choose intelligently; but for the honor 
of your craft and for your own conscience sake do not 
misrepresent the changes either directly or by implication. 
It has been such underhand estimating and bidding that 
has largely created the feeling of distrust and uncertainty 
that so greatly influences the buyer of printing in his atti- 
tude to printers’ bids. 

What we really need is a uniform system of describing 
specifications, and a uniform method of making quotations, 
so that those of various plants shall be really comparable. 
The day when the slick printing salesman could flim-flam 
a customer into buying almost any kind of printing, so the 
price seemed low, is rapidly passing — and a good thing 
it is that the change has begun. 

Printers everywhere should get together and work for 
the uniform estimate and quotation. Then the man who 
can give quality and service will perhaps have a little 
better chance than the careless one, and then the careless 
one will soon learn that it will pay him to keep up to the 
times in his plant and turn out quality and make a profit. 


How the Hour is Divided. 

This does not refer to the usual division of the hour into 
minutes and seconds, nor to the modern shop division, 
where the standard cost system is used, into tenths and 
hundredths. In fact, it does not refer to the physical divi- 
sion of the hour at all, but to the division of the hour 
cost (the average hour cost in any department) into the 
units of actual labor cost, labor overhead burden, actual 
equipment cost, equipment overhead, and actual depart- 
ment direct cost and the proportion of overhead chargeable 
to that item. 

To many, this may seem an unusual, and to some an 
unnecessary, division; but a little careful thought will 
show that such an analysis will show you just where your 
department efficiency or your leaks may be looked for. 

For instance, take up your form 9H for last month 
and you will find that your productive hour in the com- 
posing-room cost you $1.39 — that will do as well as any 
figure, and is nearly the average found by the last United 
Typothete of America census in 1913. As made up in 
your form 9 H this figure is composed of the total depart- 
ment cost and the department’s share of general expense. 
The one I have before me says: 








Wotel GapeeGe CGR coc ccc cckcecccrsscacsecsses SEB 
Distribution of general expense................05. 671.31 
MOOD <5 soe xdcsccecss cavancedescad esas enuneetns $1,636.24 
Number of productive hours................02005 1,177.1 
Cost for each productive hour................. $ 1.39 


Dividing the department cost by the number of pro- 
ductive hours we find that the department productive hour 
costs 81.9 cents. 

Dividing the general expense by the productive hour 
we find that we get 47.1 cents as the overhead cost per 
hour for that department. 

Proceeding a little further, we divide the wages paid, 
$729.01, by the productive hours and find the wage for each 
productive hour to be 61.9 cents, though only one man in 
the department received over 38 cents an hour. 

We next deduct the wages from the total department 
costs, or better yet, split department cost up into two 
classes; one containing the direct charges to equipment, 
such as interest, replacement fund (commonly and erro- 
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neously called depreciation), insurance and taxes; and in 
the other, rent, power, light, heat and miscellaneous ex- 
penses. In this case we get for the first class of equipment 
expenses $188.86, which gives 16.04 cents for each produc- 
tive hour. In the other class of department direct expen- 
ses, or necessary expenses, we get $46.06, which gives us 
3.96 cents for each productive hour. 

Now, to complete our analysis we divide the general 
expense, or overhead, proportionately and get the interest- 
ing result tabulated below. 


COMPOSING-ROOM COST ANALYSIS. 


| Cests for 
| Each 
| Pro. Hour. 


Total 
Costs. 


| $ 729.01 | 
188.81 
46.06 


$0.619 
1604 


Equipment charge bs 
0396 


IN ic nvisinnvcccnsandwire Peeks Weceaeeenens | 
| $ 964.93 





$0.819 
$0. 4313 
1117 
028 


Total costs 





| $ 507.69 
131.54 
32.08 


Wages overhead 

Equipment overhead 

Department overhead 
AIO VIRBERY  icceosfssidlecy Wise atbauhanesanaee | $ 671.31 $0.571 


| — —_——— 
| $1,636.24 $1.39 
| 











Total gross cost 


This method will enable you to find out just what you 
need to know — whether your department is over or under 
equipped, and whether you are carrying too many hands 
for the work you are doing or the equipment with which 
you are working. 

Another point appears in the above table, and that is 
that it shows where many active workers for the cost- 
system cause are making an error in stating that the total 
cost is about twice the wages paid. You will note that 
this office shows the cost as a little in excess of two and a 
quarter times the total wages paid in the department, 
which includes superintendence, proofreading, etc., and 
that, with the wages of the workman only considered, it 
would require more than three times that amount in this 
particular plant. Usually it will be found that twice the 
workman’s wages plus the equipment cost will be actual 
cost, but naturally this varies with the efficiency of man- 
agement. In the plant used for this illustration, the per- 
centage of efficiency was not very high; had it been, with 
its light overhead the hour cost would have dropped at 
least five per cent. 

Take a little time next week and figure out some of 
your monthly 9 H reports and see what they show you. 


Safety First. 


This is an age of high speed and reckless daring both 
in business and personal habits, but there is in sight a 
healthy return to moderation as shown by the familiar 
signs that stare at traveler and employee alike on and 
around the great railroad properties. And even in the 
short time that these signs and the spirit that produced 
them have been in existence there has been a marked 
decrease in the number and extent of accidents on the great 
highways of travel. 

This suggests the idea that printers might adopt the 
same wise slogan in the management of their business, and 
hang around their plants a few “ Safety First” signs. But 
we would give these signs a new significance and extend 
their use to every place where printers meet, and have 
them blazoned on the stationery of every printers’ organi- 
zation until there was not a printer in the land who had 
not only seen them but heeded the command — for com- 
mand we feel it should be. 
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Our first sign would relate to financial safety, and 
would read: 





SAFETY FIRST 
Install a Standard Cost System 





and would be accompanied by others giving short sentences 
like these: 

“ Safety First— Make no snap estimates.” 

“ Safety First Remember that the loss of the prof: 
on one job requires an extra profit on several other jobs 1) 
make good.” 

“Safety First.—It is safer to run slack through th» 
loss of a job than to run overtime on work without 
profit.” 

These and other warnings in the office could be assiste | 
by others through the shops bearing legends inciting +) 
carefulness — not so much in the handling of the machir - 
ery to prevent physical damage to their fellow employee ; 
as to create a spirit of care in following instructions an | 
handling work in a manner to avoid loss by error an | 
spoilage. 

Some of these might read: 

“Safety First. One employee’s carelessness may re: - 
der void the carefulness of many.” 

“ Safety First.— Be sure that your part is safe and the 1 
help the other fellow if you have the time.” 

“Safety First— The profits of this business are ii 
your keeping, and may be destroyed by a few small errors. 
You can make them safe by your carefulness.” 

“Safety First— This machine is like dynamite- 
dangerous when handled carelessly — for your own safeiy 
and that of others be careful.” 

The “ Safety First ” idea has not been carried into the 
printing business along these lines, and we believe that 
there will be profit for the printer who first works it out, 
and, for that matter, for every printer who will try it out 
in earnest. Of course, there are many more effective 
phrases that can be used, and most probably better ones, 
but the idea should start in the office and in the organiza- 
tion with the installation of the cost system and extend 
from that center. 

If every organization secretary and every organization 
printer would take this idea up at once and see that every 
letter and other communication that he sent to his fellow 
printers and to the supply houses and allied trades con- 
tained a little slip with that first phrase: “ Safety First — 
Install the Standard Cost System,” the effect would be to 
awaken more interest in cost-keeping than anything that 
has been done for several years. 

Then, if every printer would seek, by means of the 
“ Safety First ” idea, to show the people in his employ that 


‘the profits of the concern and their chances of sharing 


them in increased wages and promotions depended upon 
their carefulness, the increase in efficiency and decrease in 
errors of the kind that reduce production would be notice- 
able in a very short time. 

These two ideas should go hand in hand and be codrdi- 
nate with the idea of physical safety of employees through 
suggested care of machinery and the use of mechanical 
safeguards. 

We hope that the first few —no, that all — printers 
who try out the “ Safety First ” campaign will let us know 
the results through these columns for the encouragement 
of their fellow sufferers from the speed-at-any-cost mania 
that has seemed to possess the trade for the last fw 
years. 
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Systematic Distribution. 


yne of the largest and most expensive items of non- 
pre luctive time, or rather non-salable time, is that devoted 
to cistribution, and it is therefore important that this work 
sho ld be systematized and reduced to the lowest possible 
am: unt. 

‘here are several methods in vogue in the various 
pla. ts and almost as many variations as there are fore- 
me: , but the most general is the one of allowing the dis- 
irit ition to accumulate until the cases are all empty and 
eve y compositor is picking for sorts or trying to dodge the 
em? ‘y cases, and then putting all hands on “dis” for a 
sho | time and filling up the cases as much as possible 
bef ve an urgent demand for some job or jobs calls them 
bac to work. This method has some very grave faults 
tha’ cost money. The men will waste time trying to set 
out of almost empty cases and either picking sorts or 
res‘ ‘ting the lines in some other and less desirable face; 
the: are very apt to lose heart in their work and give up 
tryiig for quality and correct style and become careless of 
thei: speed, because they know that they can not produce 
an ionest day’s work, and are thus apt to fall to the 
tem tation to fake their time-cards. The time taken in 
pick ing sorts is an absolute loss, and the picking will often 
caue pi and make the subsequent distribution more expen- 
sive Again, live jobs are apt to be picked, causing more 
expense in restoring them when next needed. 

Other plants will put all hands on “ dis ” for a certain 
time each day or week, and thus try to keep an equilibrium 
between the use and return of the sorts of the various 
fonts. This is an improvement over the first method and 
will keep the cases in somewhat better shape, but it gives 
too much leeway for the compositor to fake his time-ticket 
by having “ dis ” appear on it every day, and the preven- 
tion of his covering his differences will require great tact 
and care on the part of the foreman who desires to main- 
tain a reasonable degree of efficiency. 

The proper plan, as proven by careful experiment in a 
number of shops from large to small, is to keep all com- 
positors always on composition and supply them with work 
suited to their individual capacities and with a sufficient 
amount of material to work to their best ability, thus 
reducing the composing-room force to the necessary max- 
imum for efficiency. Then provide for distribution by hav- 
ing permanent distributors, or rather a distributor and 
assistants in proportion to the number of compositors and 
the character of the matter. His duty will be to receive 
from the stonemen all dead matter and keep it cleaned up 
and the cases filled and to notify the foreman when certain 
faces are being rendered useless by the reason of an 
unusual number of live jobs kept standing, so that he can 
either order sorts or prevent the use of those faces for a 
time until a return of sorts. On receiving the dead jobs 
he will at once remove all rules, leads, slugs and furniture, 
and have his helpers put them in the proper cases and 
racks; then he will divide the type so that each one can 
work efficiently without running from case to case wasting 
time or interfering with the compositors using the cases. 
He will at all times see that all cases and other places are 
kept free from pi. When an extra rush of distribution 
occurs he will notify the foreman and get help, first mak- 
ing sure that the most needed faces are put away before 
the others are taken, and always using his help to the best 
advantage. 

Such a method will produce over forty per cent more 
distribution for the actual wages paid, without requiring 
as much work from the men than if all hands pitch in and 
each take one or more complete jobs. In an office employ- 
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ing ten compositors on actual job composition, it was found 
that one man and a boy, with the occasional help of the 
second-year apprentice, kept the work right up to date. 
In another employing twenty compositors on jobwork, 
three men kept everything cleaned up and had a little time 
left to set an occasional lot of imprints. 

In the latter shop it had been the habit to have all 
hands spend one hour each day on distribution and to give 
an occasional afternoon on this work to several of the men 
when copy ran low. At that time it took twenty-five men 
to produce an average of 118 hours per day of productive 
time with plenty of copy; with a permanent distributor 
and two assistants taking all this work off the compositors’ 
hands, it only required twenty compositors, or a total of 
twenty-three men, to produce 145 hours per day of pro- 
ductive time on the average. 

This is an important matter and should receive more 
attention from superintendents, foremen and proprietors, 
and each should investigate the conditions in his own plant 
and see whether he is paying too much for this item, 
instead of paying his men for something that he can sell 
again. 

In the shop mentioned above, the old plan gave sixty 
per cent productive hours out of the total paid for, while 
the new plan gave seventy-eight per cent productive out of 
the total hours paid for and ninety per cent productive for 
the actual compositors who were able to do better work, 
as well as more of it, and the distributors were taken from 
the less efficient compositors at a lower cost, but even if 
they had been paid the highest wages there would have 
been a big reduction in cost, as two men’s wages were 
saved entirely and yet twenty-seven more salable hours 
secured. 

This will be found to be the condition in many plants. 
Investigate and see if yours is one of them and then apply 
the remedy. 

Dividing a Man. 

One of the difficult problems that meets the beginner in 
cost-finding in the small job-press plant—the kind we 
sometimes call the one-man shop — is the proper distribu- 
tion of time and wage expense to the different operations 
in the plant. 

To illustrate, we will give in full the question that called 
forth this article, as follows: 

““T have a small plant —two job-presses, a cutter, a wire stitcher, 
a punching machine and eyeletter, besides type, furniture, stone, etc., 
with room to work two compositors; but my actual working force is 
only one compositor and a young man who makes ready and feeds on 
the job press, with a boy who acts as general utility and feeds when 
both presses are running. I do everything from setting type to running 
the stitcher; the man does the same; sometimes cutting stock, and 
even occasionally feeding. How can I ascertain just how much of the 
time of each of us belongs or should be charged to each departmeni? 
I am trying to run a cost system, and call my man the composing- 
room, my two presses the press department, and the cutter and other 
things the bindery; but it puzzles me to get an hour-cost. I know 
that I can not charge compositor’s rate for padding and wrapping 
packages, though I might for cutting. Can you send me a blank or 


9 


time-ticket that will help me to ‘divide a man’? 


The other details of department-cost being properly 
divided on the 9 H form, the division of the man, or rather 
his wages and time, must be provided for in either of two 
ways: By an arbitrary proportionment of his wages over 
the departments in which he works, which we do not recom- 
mend because it is unscientific and leads to lack of confi- 
dence in the results of the system. (Never lose sight of the 
fact that you should always endeavor to keep your cost 
system as accurately and conscientiously as you keep your 
books or your bank account.) It can also be provided for 
by means of specially designed time-tickets, and this is the 
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rect method; but the four fundamentals of a time-ticket 
must be kept in sight in laying out any special design — 
namely, by whom, for whom, what, and when. 
n other words, your time-ticket must show by whom the 
< was done; for whom it was done, giving customer’s 
2 and job number to make sure of accuracy; what kind 
ork was done and the quantity of it; and when it was 
, how long it took — that is to say, when it was started 
when it was finished. So long as your time-ticket gives 
information regarding the four fundamentals it is a 
time-ticket, and if specially designed to suit the condi- 
in your shop may be the best ticket on earth, so far as 
shop is concerned. 
1 the larger shops a ticket for each man or machine in 
department is essential to accuracy, but in the small 
a combination ticket on which each man records his 
e time, regardless of which or how many departments 
ay work in during the day, is better, because it insures 
ter certainty that no small items will be omitted, as 
it be the case if he were to use several tickets. We give 
vy a sketch of a very useful form of combination ticket 
he smaller printing-plant: 
his will enable you to charge every productive unit of 
every employee to the right job, but to get the correct 
amcunt of his wages to be charged to each department on 
the ) H form you will need a special weekly pay-roll report, 
also divided along the same lines, so that you can readily 
get the totals of the time and wages for the month and 
place them under the right department heading. Such a 
pay-roll sheet is illustrated in the following blank. It can 
also be made to cover an entire month, or where more than 
four persons are recorded, two such forms can be printed 
on an 8% by 11 sheet: 
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The customer gets something he does not pay for, and the 
next time the job comes in and the workman does the whole 
thing and puts down the correct time, making it figure up 
higher, there is an instant inquiry as to why it cost so much 
more this time than it did last with possible blame on the 
wrong party. 

These blanks will prove useful to other printers situ- 
ated as our young friend is, and may also suggest an 
improvement to others. If you have anything better send 
it along. We shall be glad to get ideas, and will publish the 
best and most useful of them. 


The Fitness of Things. 


The fitness or appropriateness of certain things to the 
use that it is intended to make of them, is often a matter of 
grave importance in the business world, and sometimes 
decides the point between success and failure. This thought 
is brought to the front at this time by the receipt of some 
samples of advertising matter, sent out by some local 
printers who seem to forget that the buyer of printing will 
judge them by their works and the manner in which they 
correspond to what they say. 

One printer sends a nicely designed booklet talking up 
his facilities for fine booklet work, but which is printed in 
two antagonistic colors of ink, one of which was slurred 
badly. Another sent out a circular which says “ We give 
careful attention to every detail and give you the best 
printing in the city.” Yet the job contained two typo- 
graphical errors and was very much out of register. A 
third job was a blotter that was crowded with printed 
matter —so much so as to be difficult to read without 
effort — and the headline said, “ Our work speaks for 
itself; our prices are the lowest.” So was the quality of 
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Do not forget that you must keep a daily time-ticket 
yourself, and place your name on the weekly pay-roll so 
that you, too, can be divided up. Otherwise your hour-costs 
will not be true ones and only serve to mislead you into 
making losing prices, because all the cost is not included 
where it belongs. This is a point where many a proprietor 
of a small plant falls down. He cuts this lot of stock, or 
feeds this little lot of cards to get the job off to-night, does 
that padding, or locks up that form, and makes no record of 
it and forgets all about it when he comes to bill the job. 





Pay-roll Analysis for Small Printing-Office. 


the blotter as we found on trying to use it — it was indeed 
a biotter. 

Possibly these jobs, which are only three out of about 
twenty, did bring some business to the parties who sent 
them out, but at what cost? How much was waste-basket 
circulation because the man who received it would have 
been afraid to trust his work with them when he saw that 
their own work did not carry out their promises. 

The majority of printing demanded by the commercial 
world to-day is good, well-printed, simply designed, effect- 
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ively displayed work on paper of ordinary value, and the 
prime necessity in doing it is a careful attention to the 
fitness of the work to the business being advertised and the 
class of the public to which the buyer is making his appeal. 
The printer who has the happy faculty of seeing and pro- 
ducing this fitness or appropriateness can depend upon 
building up a successful and profitable business that will 
stay with him. He will not be able to do every job that is 
offered and will find it to his interest not to solicit business 
from certain people who measure everything by the dollar 
standard alone, but he will find that his clientage will 
increase rapidly and that he will have fully as great profit 
and satisfaction as though he could spread out his net and 
take everything in sight. 


What a Cost System Does for the Printer. 


After so much has been written and said about the 
Standard Cost System and about costkeeping generally, it 
would almost seem like “ carrying coals to Newcastle ” to 
say anything further on the subject; but as every printer 
has not yet seen the light and occasionally one or more 
reach out for it, we are constrained to answer a question 
by a correspondent who wants to know what he may expect 
the cost system to do for him. Prefacing the items by the 
warning that to get anything out of the cost system he 
must treat it as of equal importance to his bookkeeping 
and bank account, we give the following list of things that 
it should help him to attain: 

Elimination of unfair charges to your customers 
through prices that are higher than warranted by true 
cost and a fair profit. 

Elimination of losses to yourself through prices that 
are too low in proportion to actual cost of production. 

Elimination of losses through failure to ascertain or 
record the true value and amount of labor done on each 
job. 

Increase of gross output through elimination of small 
leaks. 

Increase of net profit through the opportunity to throw 
out those jobs on which no profit or losses have been made. 

Increases of efficiency in the plant through the estab- 
lishment of systematic methods of handling work. 

Creation of new business through the ability to serve 
your customers better. 

Creation in you of a greater self-respect and business 
ability. 

Creation in the minds of your customers and your 
banker of greater respect for you as a man and a business 
man. 

To sum it up, a correct cost system correctly kept will 
make you more money, give you more salary, more time for 
yourself for recreation and self-improvement, place you on 
a higher plane in the business world, create in you more 


definite ideas of equity and justice, and secure for you . 


greater respect from your fellow men, whether your cus- 
tomers or your employees. And the longer you use it the 
more certain you will be that you must have been blind 
not to have seen your need of it long before you did. 


The Care of Cuts and Electros. 


Every printing-plant, whether large or small, will, 
after a few years of existence, find itself burdened with a 
greater or less number of cuts, engravings of various kinds 
and electrotypes. All of these are more or less valuable 
and must be cared for in such a manner as to prevent 
damage, while ready of access when needed. 

These electros and engravings are an easy proposition 
the first year or two in a small shop, but as the business 
grows the burden increases and the cost with it. This is 
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one of the items that most printers forget, or say of it: 
“ Oh, that is all in the overhead.” It is worth looking into, 
however, as some one should really pay this cost, and it js 
not fair to load it on the man who does not use cuts. ° Let 
us study it a little and see who should pay these costs and 
why. 

Electros and cuts may be roughly divided into five 
classes for the purpose of placing the charge for storay, 
handling, ete. 

1. Cuts that come with the job and are the prope: 
of your customer and are delivered with the complet 
order or as soon afterward as they can be taken out of t 
forms. 

2. Customers’ cuts and electros left with you for stcy 
age or kept by you to retain a hold on certain work. 

3. Your duplicates of customers’ cuts and electros 
save presswork on certain long runs. 

4. Your own electros of jobs that may repeat. 

5. Your own general purpose or stock cuts, borde: s 
etc. 

Cuts in Class 1 will sometimes come to you direct fr: 
the engraver, but more frequently from the storeroom » 
the customer or another printer, and you will even 
asked to send to the other printer for them. In any cz: 
you will have to unwrap and examine them and sometir °s 
prove them to make sure that they are all right. T 
time for doing this should be charged to the job on whi! 
they are to be used and figured into the total cost of { 
composition or preparatory column. 

In Class 2 you have cuts, etc., left with you indefinit« | 
because the customer feels that you can give them bette 
care than he and because he wants to shift the responsi 
bility for their condition; also some that you have per 
suaded the customer to leave with you because you fee 
that your possession of them will give you a certai 
amount of pull on the next order. All of these require 
handling and storage, and rehandling every time they are 
used, and this costs real money. There is the expense of 
the fixtures, shelves, cabinets, or other places of storage, 
rental of space and labor of handling. But this is not all. 
Your customer feels that you are responsible and expects 
you to make good any accidental damage, and in some 
cases loss by fire. 

Here are five items of expense: Handling, storing, 
insurance, repairs, responsibility, and a customer should 
expect to pay for this service a fair price, and you should 
expect him to, and figure it in your estimate and bill when- 
ever such cuts are used. You should also arrange to make 
a direct charge when such cuts remain with you for a long 
period unused. 

Yes, you can get it, and it is not offset by the saving of 
expense in getting the next order, as you will soon find if 
you carry your cost system in the selling department as 
far as in the others. 

Third comes your duplicates of your customers’ cuts 
and jobs made to save presswork and thereby give him a 
lower price each time the job is repeated, or even on the 
original run. They have been charged to the job and are 
your tools, and the saving on future orders will more than 
pay for their necessary keep if you do as you should and 
do not allow more than half the saving on such orders. 

The fourth class is in some respects similar to the third, 
and should prove a profit to you in the same way, and will 
if you do not overdo the matter of holding electros past 
their days of usefulness, thus tying up money and space. 

The fifth class is one that each printing-plant has, and 
in having has a chance to produce revenue. A properly 
selected stock of borders and ornaments, vignettes, panels, 
etc., can be made to pay handsomely by making a nominal 
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charge each time part of them are used — to pay for depre- 
ciation through wear, handling and storage — and basing 
it .ecording to the value of the items used and the amount 
of wear. This idea may be new to some printers, but is 
ony fair to both parties. The customer gets an illustra- 
tio. or embellishment for far less than cost, the printer 
a jental for use of his special facilities. 

There are many good methods of storing cuts and elec- 
iro;, and they will have to be varied according to the size 
an: character of the collection, and each printer will have 
to :dapt any system he may get from another to his own 
nec Is. 

But there is one very important thing in this connec- 
tio that is too often overlooked, and that is the system- 
ati: going over the collection at certain periods — say four 
tin es a year — and the throwing out of the ones that have 
oui ived their usefulness and keeping the number down as 
sm.ll as is compatible with beneficial service. 

in one plant in a large city doing a business of over 
$20 ),000, a filing system was devised and it was found that 
they had nearly 19,000 items, and in many cases from two 
to sixteen of each. It practically took all of one young 
maz’s time to attend to the proving, storing and handling 
of ‘he incoming and outgoing cuts and electros, and some 
nine hundred cubic feet of storage space, not including the 
ais!es, to properly care for them. Every month as many as 
possible were sent to the hell-box or returned to the owners, 
and yet the number kept growing and passed the 20,000 
mark while we still had knowledge of it. Perhaps there 
are other plants with even a greater number of items in 
their cut and electro racks. 





THE SADOVSKY ROTARY PRESS. 


A novel and interesting design in press construction is 
submitted by Nathan Sadovsky, of San Antonio, Texas, 
and is hereinafter illustrated and described from notes 
supplied by Mr. Sadovsky. The inventor is a practical 
printer, a native of Russia, Province of Grodno, and has 
resided for the past twenty years in San Antonio. He has 
interested capital in San Antonio in developing his press, 
and his quiet confidence in what his press can do and the 
specimens he has exhibited of the work produced by it has 
stirred up much interest among pressbuilders and printers. 
The description of the press follows: 

The Sadovsky Rotary Press is a new departure from 
the usual method of printing with type-forms, inasmuch as 
it embodies the good points of both the cylinder press and 
the web press, while it eliminates the necessity of making 
plates. 

The principal feature of the Sodovsky Rotary Press is 
a horizontal, round, flat bed, revolving on its center. This 
bed is supported by a heavy frame, with a ball-bearing race, 
thus reducing friction almost to a minimum. The type- 
form is placed upon the table and locked on the bed, the 
same as on a cylinder press, and the sheets of paper are fed 
to the gripper. These grippers are carried on the bed, and 
the sheet is held by the grippers while going under the 
impression roller, when they open and the sheet is deliv- 
ered outside the press, printed side up. 

To make it possible for the bed to turn around in a con- 
tinuous rotary motion, which causes the outer end of the 
form to travel faster than the end of the form near the 
center of the bed, without rubbing or smearing, neither by 
the impression roller nor by the ink rollers, these are made 
cone shape. The surface dimension of the impression roller 
is exactly one fourth of the surface of the bed (see illustra- 
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tion of portion of the bed) thus insuring a uniform impres- 
sion on both ends of the form. 





The Sadovsky Rotary Press. 


The Sadovsky Rotary Press is strictly a rotary, or con- 
tinuous-motion press, and its speed when operated by two 
automatic feeders is equal to that of the web press. 

The Sadovsky Rotary Press in its construction is fitted 
for general commercial work, and for bookwork especially, 
as it carries four forms. Each form may contain two 
pages, making it equal to an eight-page form, eliminating 
folding, as the stock is cut before printing, and the press 
will gather the sheets as it prints. 
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Section of the Bed of the Sadovsky Rotary Press. 


An important feature of this press is the arrangement 
of the two ink fountains with their respective form rollers, 
and the two impression rollers, to operate on independent 
tracks, making it possible to run two different jobs, even of 
two different colors, at one operation. While one form is 
being inked and printed on one side of the press, and passes 
under the impression roller on the other side of the press, 
it raises the roller up so that it will not touch the form, and 
the same process is carried out by other impression rollers 
and the other ink rollers, respectively. 

The Sadovsky Rotary Press will create a revolution in 
the printing industry, and will open new avenues of trade 
for the printer that does not carry web presses. 

From a mechanical point of view, the Sadovsky Rotary 
Press is scientifically constructed, and is particularly well 
balanced and durably built to stand any strain necessary 
for heavy forms. 
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This department of service is designed to bring men of capacity in 
touch with the opportunities which are seeking them and which they are 
seeking. There is no charge attached to the service whatever. It is en- 
tirely an editorial enterprise. Applicants for space in this department 
are requested to write fully and freely to the editor, giving such refer- 
ences as they may ider conv t. Their applications will be 
reduced to a formal anonymous statement of their desires and their 
experience, a reference number attached and published in ‘‘ The Inland 
Printer.” Their names will be furnished to inquirers. Similarly, those 
who command opportunities which they are seeking men to fill will be 
accorded the same privilege under the same terms. The “ get-together” 
movement has many phases. This is one which “The Inland Printer” 
has originated as especially desirable for the good of the trade. 








Cylinder and Platen Pressman Would Go South. 

(1966) A cylinder and platen pressman with twelve 
years’ experience on general high-grade work is looking for 
a position that will take him South. At present he has 
charge of two cylinders, five platens, a folder, and other 
bindery machines. Age thirty, married. 


Superintendent, Foreman, or Layout Man. 

(1967) A compositor and all-around printer seeks 
position as superintendent, foreman, or layout-man in office 
specializing in high-class work. Eighteen years’ expe- 
rience. Good references. Married. Union. Will consider 
nothing less than $30. 


Cylinder Pressman. 

(1968) Cylinder pressman with five years’ experience, 
acquainted with book and catalogue work, is looking for a 
position with chance for advancement. Willing to start in 
at small salary. 


Newspaper Man Desires Change. 

(1969) A young man is looking for a position as man- 
ager, office man, or outside man in a newspaper office of a 
small town, about two thousand population. Is not par- 
ticular as to position given to start, as he feels he can make 
good in any department. Is making good in present posi- 
tion, but wants chance to learn more of the business. Can 
estimate on jobwork. 


Linotype Operator. 
(1970) Linotype operator with six years’ experience 
desires day situation. Can turn out 4,500 to 5,000 ems an 
hour. Reliable. Union. 


Would Take Position as Buyer. 

(1971) A married man who has had several years’ 
experience in wholesale paper warehouses, in sales and 
stock departments, and has been associated with the print- 
ing trade as buyer and in general office work, such as esti- 
mating, systematizing, etc., and who has had charge of 
cutting departments, and small binderies, desires to locate 
either with a first-class printing-house, paper-house, or as 
a buyer for a large concern that handles and uses printing 
in quantities. First-class references. 


Job and Ad. Man. 
Job and ad. man wishes to locate in Illinois or 
Can set 4,000 


(1972) 
Indiana, in shop with late model linotypes. 
ems an hour. 

Superintendent Wants to Make Connection with 
First-Class House. 

(1973) A married man, thirty-four years of age, with 
twenty years’ experience as pressfeeder, compositor, com- 
posing-room foreman, superintendent, proprietor of small 


plant, manager of medium-sized plant, secretary of employ. 
ing printers’ organization, estimator and correspondence 
clerk, desires to make permanent connection as superin- 
tendent of plant turning out high-grade work. Best of 


references. 
Opening for Printer. 


(1974) <A firm in Ohio is desirous of connecting wi 
an all-around printer with linotype experience; prefers 
who has taken I. T. U. course in composition. Firm « 
high grade of booklet, catalogue and commercial print 
No drinking or cigarette-smoking. References and sam 


required. 
Proofreader. 


(1975) Lady proofreader desires position with b: ok- 
publishing house. Has had ten years’ experience with 
firm and five with another, including all kinds of proofr 
work on book, law and job proofs, editing copy, revis : 
press revising and final O. K. on high-class work. 
afraid of work, but will not consider temporary posit 
Would prefer Southwest, but will consider good offer 


place. Union. 
Linotype-Machinist. 


(1976) An all-around country printer, steady, so 
reliable, industrious, married, who has worked twelve y: ars 
on linotype, is speedy operator, experienced on news, ad 
tisement and job composition, is desirous of gettin: 
steady, permanent job with live, substantial, up-to-«: 
firm as machinist-operator of two or more machines, 0 
operator on Models 8 and 9, with chance for advancement 
Would like to study under good advertising man on the s' 
Prefers not over three hundred miles from Chicago. 


Foreman or Instructor. 

(1977) A young man, now holding foremanshi) in 
medium-sized plant doing high-grade catalogue and com- 
mercial printing, is desirous of making a change. He has 
attended the U. T. A. Technical School of Indianapolis, 
where he studied advanced typography, color, cost-finding 
and estimating. Is now studying I. T. U. course in print- 
ing. Has had about ten years’ experience in commercial 
plants. Prefers a position as instructor in a printing 
school, but would consider position in composing-room of 
first-class shop. References. Does not use tobacco nor 
liquor. 

Opening for Cylinder Pressman’s Helper. 

(1978) There is an opening for a cylinder pressman’s 
helper in a Pennsylvania town. One who has served some 
little time at the trade and who would like to get into a 
country shop where he could have good chance to work up 
to something under good pressman. Miehle presses. Nice, 
clean shop; no night work. Union shop. 


Pressman Wishes to Locate in New England or Canada. 

(1979) Cylinder and platen pressman, age thirty-six, 
seventeen years’ experience on various classes of presswork, 
would like to get in touch with some printing concern in the 
upper States of New England or in Canada, preferably a 
private manufacturing concern. Salary not so much an 
object as change of climate. Single. Temperate and 
reliable. 


Wants to Learn Printing or Engraving Trade. 

(1980) A young man, twenty years of age, is desirous 
of learning printing trade or engraving business. rood 
habits, and ability. 

Linotype-Machinist. 

(1981) A man with sixteen years’ experience on |ino- 
type is desirous of connecting with a shop where he can 
operate and take care of two or more machines, or with 4 
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larger shop as machinist. Has filled both positions satis- 
factorily. Reason for changing is to get in touch with 
something better. Total abstainer. Best of references. 
W--uld invest money in a going concern. 


Seeks Position as Manager Weekly Paper. 

(1982) A young man would like a position as manager 
or assistant manager of good county-seat weekly, prefer- 
ab y in Kansas, Nebraska or Oklahoma. Is a practical 
pr iter. Has had much experience in writing and mechan- 
ice’ end of country newspaper work. Desires chance to buy 

‘-rest in business after a year or so. Is a hustler, good 
j er, and hard worker. Best of references. 


Cylinder and Job Pressman. 
(1983) Cylinder and job pressman with twelve years’ 
, erience on catalogue, book and fine colorwork desires 
ition in New York, New Jersey or Pennsylvania. Has 
ked on Miehle, Cottrell and Optimus, and understands 
ter and Fuller automatic pile feeder. Understands the 
‘ing of fine hand-cut overlays, and matching of colors. 
rle; steady and careful worker and can furnish a clean 
rd from former employers. 


Instructor Desires Change. 
(1984) An instructor of printing is desirous of making 
a ciaange to a similar position, owing to local conditions. 
He is a competent all-around printer, and experienced lino- 
type operator. Has also worked on large newspapers 
throughout the East. Thirty-five years of age, married, 
good habits. Best references. 


Will Invest in Paying Plant. 

(1985) Young married man, age twenty-seven, is 
desirous of making connections with some good office at fair 
salary in a town where he can build a home. Is now 
employed as advertisement and make-up man on country 
newspaper in South, handles circulation and foreign adver- 
tising, ete. Steady and reliable. Can handle assistant edi- 
tor’s place and can buy interest in good paying plant, and 
handle mechanical end of business. Prefers South, but will 
go anywhere. 

Chance for Investment. 

(1986) Combination hand compositor and linotype 
operator can procure a working interest in one of best 
exclusively job offices in the entire West. Man with wide 
experience, capable of superintending entire shop desired. 
Excellent trade established and working under United 
Typothetz of America cost system. A remarkable oppor- 
tunity and a bargain for the right party. Will sell entire 
business if required, but prefers party taking at least a 
third interest, with two present owners. 


Compositor. 

(1987) A non-union printer seeks position in Florida, 
Alabama or Georgia. Is an Al man on stone, make-up on 
newspaper, job and advertisement man. Can operate 
linotype, but not swift. Has held foremanship in com- 
posing-room in several large shops in South. Has also had 
experience as superintendent. References. 


Artist Wanted. 


(1988) Concern, located in the eastern States, making 
a specialty of high-grade catalogue work, would like to 
secure the services of a young artist capable of designing 
and illustrating catalogues and preparing illustrated dum- 
mies. Must have originality and real artistic ability. 

(1989) Woman manager of platen presswork who has 
had ten years’ experience on fine colorwork, hot and cold 


embossing, metal-leaf stamping on catalogue covers, and 
commercial work, competent to handle any job of platen- 
press work, is desirous of locating in Chicago or imme- 
diate vicinity. Close attention given to high-grade work. 
Indisputable references. Nothing less than $25 a week 
considered. Will submit samples and respectfully solicits 
interview. Painstaking, self-reliant. Used to handling 
heip. 
Stockman and Cutter. 

(1990) Situation wanted as paper-stock man and 
cutting-machine operator by a man of thirty-eight. Has 
had fifteen years’ experience in a wholesale paper house. 
Three years’ experience on cutting machine. Does not use 
liquor nor tobacco, and can furnish the best of references. 


Wants Foremanship of Evening Paper. 

(1991) Man of forty-five years seeks foremanship of 
evening paper where economical and efficient administra- 
tion of affairs is appreciated. Has had twenty-five years’ 
experience as newspaper foreman. Is making good on 
small-town daily. Desires change. 


Desires Position in Job-Office or Ad.-Room. 
(1992) A young man with fourteen years’ experience 
in the printing business, would like to get a position in a 
job-office or ad.-room on some paper or magazine. Is look- 
ing for opportunity to work in first-class shop where good, 
honest, and conscientious work is appreciated and paid for. 


Wants to Learn Linotype. 

(1993) A compositor is in the field for a job in some 
office where there is a chance to learn linotype machines. 
Has worked mostly on newspapers, but has had some expe- 
rience in job-shops. Prefers northern Indiana, northwest- 
ern Ohio, or southern Michigan, but will consider other 
locations. 


Wants to Lease County-Seat Paper. 

(1994) Young man of experience as country publisher, 
practical printer, at present employed in the largest daily 
in the West, wants to lease newspaper in a county seat. 
He would be pleased to hear from any paper not paying 
through lack of time to give it attention or other reason, 
for the purpose of leasing, with the option of buying. 


Superintendent. 


(1995) A first-class superintendent is seeking a posi- 
tion with a high-grade printing-plant. Is a thoroughly 
capable man and knows the printing and engraving busi- 
ness thoroughly. Six years’ experience in large engraving 
plant. References. 


Opening for Stoneman. 


(1996) There is an opening in Indiana firm for first- 
class stoneman who is able to lock up for both cylinders and 
jobbers. One who would be able to do composition when not 
busy on stone. A very desirable job for one who is capable. 
Drinking liquor or chewing tobacco during working hours 
prohibited. 


Bindery Foreman. 


(1997) A young married man who has had sixteen 
years’ experience in bindery work, has been foreman of 
bindery about half the time, four years at present place, is 
desirous of making a change. Understands all kinds of 
blank and printed work, catalogues, pamphlets and edition 
work, and is familiar with all makes of machinery. Wants 
foremanship of a medium-size bindery doing good grade of 
work. Sober, reliable, hard worker. References. 
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Thomas C. Bermingham. 


A man typical of the West and Middle West passed 
away when death suddenly called Thomas C. Bermingham, 
of the Bermingham-Seaman Company, the well-known 
Chicago paper concern. Mr. Bermingham was born near 
Beloit, Wisconsin, in 1850, and early secured employment 
in the paper house of Davis, Lawrence & Davis, of that 
city. He afterward worked for the J. W. Butler Company, 
of Chicago, for about ten years. He then went into the cat- 
tle business, operating extensively as a ranchman in 
Nebraska and Colorado. This proved to be an unfortunate 
venture, and in 1892 Mr. Bermingham returned to Chicago, 
securing a position as a paper salesman. In time he 
acquired an interest in the jobbing house of F. K. Moody & 
Co., out of which he developed the firm of which he was the 
head at the time of his demise. Mr. Bermingham was ener- 
getic, clear-headed and a man of fine character. Death 
came to him without warning while he was discussing 
affairs with the sales force in his office on May 20. 


Jacob Saphirstein. 


At the Brooklyn Jewish Hospital early on Monday, 
June 1, Jacob Saphirstein died after an operation. He was 
the Pulitzer of the Yiddish newspaper field. Born in Byle- 
stok, Russia, on November 14, 1853, he began life in the 
mercantile world but subsequently went to Warsaw, where 
he engaged in the publishing business. In 1887 he opened 
a printing-office on Canal street, New York, and began the 
publication of a serial story in Yiddish. In 1898 the 
deceased published the first Yiddish paper, The Daily 
Jewish Abend-Post, and in 1901 founded the Morning 
Journal. It was an unqualified success and soon eclipsed 
the Abend-Post, which went out of existence. At the time 
of his death Mr. Saphirstein was engaged on a new English- 
Yiddish dictionary, said to have the scope of the new stand- 
ard and to be nearly completed. He was active in Jewish 
charitable and religious societies and a leader in the 
Foreign Language Newspaper Association. 


Eugene H. Wimpfheimer. 


One of the best-known men in the supply business passed ° 


away when Eugene H. Wimpfheimer, vice-president of the 
Sigmund Ullman Company, died at Chicago on June 6, 
1914. He was born in Germany on December 24, 1842, and 
first met Sigmund Ullman in that country in 1856, on 
the eve of their departure for America. In 1866 Messrs. 
Ullman and Wimpfheimer began supplying the American 
market with finest grades of imported inks and bronzes and 
established an extensive trade. The firm began the manu- 
facture of printing-ink on its own account in 1884, and its 
subsequent history is too well known to need comment. 

Mr. Wimpfheimer was in charge of the Chicago branch 
and was a recognized factor within and without printing- 
trade circles. Being possessed of social qualities, the 
Chicago Athletic, South Shore and Germania clubs of Chi- 


cago and the Lotos and Liederkranz clubs of New York 
city knew him as a member. He was a member of Orient::| 
Lodge, Lafayette Chapter, Apollo Commandery, and the 
Shrine, being a Thirty-second Degree Mason, and for years 
was a director of the Chicago Athletic Club. The deceased 


E. H. Wimpfheimer. 


was always to the fore in social affairs given by the Chicago 
Typothetz, of which he was a long-time member. 
Mr. Wimpfheimer is survived by his widow, Mrs. Lydia 


Wimpfheimer (nee Ullman). At the request of Mrs. 
Wimpfheimer the funeral was private, which prevented the 
host of friends and admirers of the deceased paying tribute 
to their kindly and characterful associate. 


Joseph V. Reed. 

Joseph V. Reed, president of J. V. Reed & Company, 
Louisville, Kentucky, died on May 15 at St. Vincent’s Hos- 
pital, Indianapolis, after a lingering illness from an affec- 
tion of the heart. He had spent the winter in Florida, 
returning to his home in New Albany, Indiana, in April, 
and going to the hospital in Indianapolis. Mr. Reed found 
respite from the cares of his large business in Masonry, of 
which he was an enthusiastic adherent. He is survived by 
his widow and three children. 























Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
WHERE ANGELS FEAR TO TREAD. 
BY A. J. CLARK. 


|LD BILL” has plenty of feet; big and gen- 
erous feet that have carried him through 
a lifetime of active endeavor. It was 
said in the old time that Bill had “ small 
pica feet and nonpariel brains ” and face- 
tiously they referred to him as the “Ant 
Treader.” 

To-day Bill’s feet were largely in evi- 
de: ce, as they were all that one could see of that thor- 
ou: nly human mechanician. They stuck out from beneath 
th. big cylinder press where Bill was busily engaged with 
a ionkey-wrench, a cold-chisel and a big hammer. Bill 
we: greasy and sweaty, and grunted at intervals, and some- 
tines strange noises came from beneath the press that 
wold be hard to classify. The chief difficulty seemed to 
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“ Hell,” said Bill, “I been in the trade-paper shop when 
they got half their own presses takin’ dope for quads 
comin’ up and things like that. They push a lot of dope 
at you sayin’ that they have examined your case with a 
stethoscope, and they find that your press ain’t level, and 
to pull the impression down so that a tissue paper will 
just ride the bearers without any discomfort, and to use 
a packin’ made up of four sheets of pressboard for hard- 
ness and two sheets of muslin to make it soft, and then to 
put rosin on the bearers and it will be fine and dandy. 
When a feller can’t hold a steady job as a compositor they 
put him in charge of the information department, and he 
busies hisself conjurin’ up weird things for pressmen to 
do.” 

“T thought,” said the Poster Printer, “that all the 
standard presses were good now, that they were milled to 
the thousandth part of an inch, and that a pressman need 
only have intelligence enough to lock a form in the right 
place and see to it that the mallet and quoin key were 
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“*Was he going to remain permanently under the press?” 


be that Bill’s stogy wouldn’t keep a light, and Bill can’t 
work without something smoking in his face, preferably 
the stump of some ancient cigar that has done duty before, 
and has gotten ripe and strong. 

It had come noontime and Bill had not yet done, so his 
crony the Poster Man, who generally went to lunch with 
him, and took the usual noontime “ jigger” with him, 
asked if he was going to remain permanently under the 
press, or would he get a move on and accompany him over 
the usual route. Bill damned the ancestry of whoever 
made the press, blew out the candle that he was working 
with, and by degrees emerged from the confined space 
looking rather unhappy and disgusted. The Poster 
Printer didn’t venture any remarks until Bill had washed 
and they were on their way to the “ jigger,’”’ then he asked 
what the matter was with the press. 

“They’s a thousand things the matter with it,” said 
Bill, “a thousand things that I know of and numerous 
things that nobody knows what they are. It’s one of them 
presses that somebody designed when he was drunk, and 
then the regular machinists were on a strike when the 
press was built. It don’t register and it knocks when it 
hits the impression, and it pushes type off its feet. It does 
other things also that no decent respectable press would 
be guilty of, and in spite of hell I ain’t been able to fix it 
so it will stay fixed. Get a heavy form on it and in ten 
minutes it begins to develop grouches all over. It’s a trick 
press and ought to be travelin’ with a circus.” 

“Why don’t you write to the trade-paper guy who tells 
you how to fix them things,” suggested the Poster Printer. 


4-8 


taken off the form before starting and that the press would 
do the rest.” 

“Sure,” said Bill, “that’s the dope that’s peddled all 
the time, and it comes originally from printing-press adver- 
tisements, where they says ‘ This machine can be run by a 
handy young man and a small boy,’ which is true enough, 
because any handy young man and a boy can run any 
press, all they got to do is throw on the power and let her 
grind, they grind the journals and the bearers and the 
roller sockets and the grippers and the tracks, and if it’s 
got any other grindable parts they grind those also. A 
handy young man and a boy can do things to a press that 
nothing under the sun will ever make right again, and 
presses, the best of them, are far from perfect when they’re 
new.” 

“What talk have you?” asked the Poster Printer. 
“Do you mean to say that press manufacturers are still 
turning out crude machinery? ” 

“Tt ain’t so crude like it was,” said Bill. “A long time 
ago a mug had to be careful not to knock too hard agin’ 
any press for fear of breakin’ the corners off, and I ain’t 
sayin’ but most presses are pretty good at that, but the 
exactions of modern printin’ require a lot out of a machine 
just now, and a press that’s beatin’ out heavy half-tone 
work all the time has to be some machine to stand the 
gaff. Maby the bed of a press weighs a ton, and it travels 
back and forth eight or ten thousand times a day. That’s 
some job, believe me. 

“The sales department of every pressmaker makes 
plenty of dope showin’ how their press is built just like a 
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Thomas C. Bermingham. 

A man typical of the West and Middle West passed 
away when death suddenly called Thomas C. Bermingham, 
of the Bermingham-Seaman Company, the well-known 
Chicago paper concern. Mr. Bermingham was born near 
Beloit, Wisconsin, in 1850, and early secured employment 
in the paper house of Davis, Lawrence & Davis, of that 
city. He afterward worked for the J. W. Butler Company, 
of Chicago, for about ten years. He then went into the cat- 
tle business, operating extensively as a ranchman in 
Nebraska and Colorado. This proved to be an unfortunate 
venture, and in 1892 Mr. Bermingham returned to Chicago, 
securing a position as a paper salesman. In time he 
acquired an interest in the jobbing house of F. K. Moody & 
Co., out of which he developed the firm of which he was the 
head at the time of his demise. Mr. Bermingham was ener- 
getic, clear-headed and a man of fine character. Death 
came to him without warning while he was discussing 
affairs with the sales force in his office on May 20. 


Jacob Saphirstein. 


At the Brooklyn Jewish Hospital early on Monday, 
June 1, Jacob Saphirstein died after an operation. He was 
the Pulitzer of the Yiddish newspaper field. Born in Byle- 
stok, Russia, on November 14, 1853, he began life in the 
mercantile world but subsequently went to Warsaw, where 
he engaged in the publishing business. In 1887 he opened 
a printing-office on Canal street, New York, and began the 
publication of a serial story in Yiddish. In 1898 the 
deceased published the first Yiddish paper, The Daily 
Jewish Abend-Post, and in 1901 founded the Morning 
Journal. It was an unqualified success and soon eclipsed 
the Abend-Post, which went out of existence. At the time 
of his death Mr. Saphirstein was engaged on a new English- 
Yiddish dictionary, said to have the scope of the new stand- 
ard and to be nearly completed. He was active in Jewish 
charitable and religious societies and a leader in the 
Foreign Language Newspaper Association. 


Eugene H. Wimpfheimer. 


One of the best-known men in the supply business passed 
away when Eugene H. Wimpfheimer, vice-president of the 
Sigmund Ullman Company, died at Chicago on June 6, 
1914. He was born in Germany on December 24, 1842, and 
first met Sigmund Ullman in that country in 1856, on 
the eve of their departure for America. In 1866 Messrs. 
Ullman and Wimpfheimer began supplying the American 
market with finest grades of imported inks and bronzes and 
established an extensive trade. The firm began the manu- 
facture of printing-ink on its own account in 1884, and its 
subsequent history is too well known to need comment. 

Mr. Wimpfheimer was in charge of the Chicago branch 
and was a recognized factor within and without printing- 
trade circles. Being possessed of social qualities, the 
Chicago Athletic, South Shore and Germania clubs of Chi- 


- Wimpfheimer (nee Ullman). 


cago and the Lotos and Liederkranz clubs of New York 
city knew him as a member. He was a member of Orient»:| 
Lodge, Lafayette Chapter, Apollo Commandery, and the 
Shrine, being a Thirty-second Degree Mason, and for years 
was a director of the Chicago Athletic Club. The deceased 


E. H. Wimpfheimer. 


was always to the fore in social affairs given by the Chicago 
Typothetz, of which he was a long-time member. 

Mr. Wimpfheimer is survived by his widow, Mrs. Lydia 
At the request of Mrs. 
Wimpfheimer the funeral was private, which prevented the 
host of friends and admirers of the deceased paying tribute 
to their kindly and characterful associate. 


Joseph V. Reed. 


Joseph V. Reed, president of J. V. Reed & Company, 
Louisville, Kentucky, died on May 15 at St. Vincent’s Hos- 
pital, Indianapolis, after a lingering illness from an affec- 
tion of the heart. He had spent the winter in Florida, 
returning to his home in New Albany, Indiana, in April, 
and going to the hospital in Indianapolis. Mr. Reed found 
respite from the cares of his large business in Masonry, of 
which he was an enthusiastic adherent. He is survived by 
his widow and three children. 
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“ Hell,” said Bill, “I been in the trade-paper shop when 
they got half their own presses takin’ dope for quads 
comin’ up and things like that. They push a lot of dope 
at you sayin’ that they have examined your case with a 
stethoscope, and they find that your press ain’t level, and 
to pull the impression down so that a tissue paper will 
just ride the bearers without any discomfort, and to use 
a packin’ made up of four sheets of pressboard for hard- 
ness and two sheets of muslin to make it soft, and then to 
put rosin on the bearers and it will be fine and dandy. 
When a feller can’t hold a steady job as a compositor they 
put him in charge of the information department, and he 
busies hisself conjurin’ up weird things for pressmen to 
do.” 

“T thought,” said the Poster Printer, “that all the 
standard presses were good now, that they were milled to 
the thousandth part of an inch, and that a pressman need 
only have intelligence enough to lock a form in the right 
place and see to it that the mallet and quoin key were 











“*Was he going to remain permanently under the press?” 


be that Bill’s stogy wouldn’t keep a light, and Bill can’t 
work without something smoking in his face, preferably 
the stump of some ancient cigar that has done duty before, 
and has gotten ripe and strong. 

It had come noontime and Bill had not yet done, so his 
crony the Poster Man, who generally went to lunch with 
him, and took the usual noontime “ jigger” with him, 
asked if he was going to remain permanently under the 
press, or would he get a move on and accompany him over 
the usual route. Bill damned the ancestry of whoever 
made the press, blew out the candle that he was working 
with, and by degrees emerged from the confined space 
looking rather unhappy and disgusted. The Poster 
Printer didn’t venture any remarks until Bill had washed 
and they were on their way to the “ jigger,” then he asked 
what the matter was with the press. 

“They’s a thousand things the matter with it,” said 
Bill, “‘a thousand things that I know of and numerous 
things that nobody knows what they are. It’s one of them 
presses that somebody designed when he was drunk, and 
then the regular machinists were on a strike when the 
press was built. It don’t register and it knocks when it 
hits the impression, and it pushes type off its feet. It does 
other things also that no decent respectable press would 
be guilty of, and in spite of hell I ain’t been able to fix it 
so it will stay fixed. Get a heavy form on it and in ten 
minutes it begins to develop grouches all over. It’s a trick 
press and ought to be travelin’ with a circus.” 

“Why don’t you write to the trade-paper guy who tells 
you how to fix them things,” suggested the Poster Printer. 


4-8 


taken off the form before starting and that the press would 
do the rest.” 

“Sure,” said Bill, “that’s the dope that’s peddled all 
the time, and it comes originally from printing-press adver- 
tisements, where they says ‘ This machine can be run by a 
handy young man and a small boy,’ which is true enough, 
because any handy young man and a boy can run any 
press, all they got to do is throw on the power and let her 
grind, they grind the journals and the bearers and the 
roller sockets and the grippers and the tracks, and if it’s 
got any other grindable parts they grind those also. A 
handy young man and a boy can do things to a press that 
nothing under the sun will ever make right again, and 
presses, the best of them, are far from perfect when they’re 
new.” 

“What talk have you?” asked the Poster Printer. 
“Do you mean to say that press manufacturers are still 
turning out crude machinery? ” 

“Tt ain’t so crude like it was,” said Bill. “A long time 
ago a mug had to be careful not to knock too hard agin’ 
any press for fear of breakin’ the corners off, and I ain’t 
sayin’ but most presses are pretty good at that, but the 
exactions of modern printin’ require a lot out of a machine 
just now, and a press that’s beatin’ out heavy half-tone 
work all the time has to be some machine to stand the 
gaff. Maby the bed of a press weighs a ton, and it travels 
back and forth eight or ten thousand times a day. That’s 
some job, believe me. 

“The sales department of every pressmaker makes 
plenty of dope showin’ how their press is built just like a 
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watch, how they register to a hair, how the impression, 
while it is as gentle as a maiden’s kiss, is absolutely rigid 
on the heaviest forms, and how it runs off twist as many 
impressions as a feeder can push into it; but the manu- 
facturin’ department knows better, and the head machinist 
puts in many sleepless nights wonderin’ if the last press he 
sends out will pass, or if it will go into some shop where 
they have to be shown, and then the erector is the goat.” 

By this time they had reached the place where “ jig- 
gers ” were dispensed, and Bill and the Poster Printer had 
apparently run out of material for prolonging the talk on 
presses. They took their favorite “injections” as Bill 
loosely terms them, and, revived n spirit, more talk flowed. 
The Poster Printer came to bat first in this wise: 

“You know the old saying, Bill, ‘That it is a poor 
workman that finds fault with his tools.’ Seems to me that 
there ain’t much difference in presses, all you have to have 
is a flat bed and a round cylinder and your rollers set right 
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and there you are; it’s up to the pressman to do the rest. 
All you have to do is to pull an impression, make a few 
maps, fill them out with tissue, and let her go.” 

“Sure,” said Bill. ‘ That’s all, we don’t have to worry 
about nothin’; all we have to do is pull our pay and smile 
pleasantly when the Old Man throws boquets at us on the 
first of the month when he sees how much he makes. But 
don’t run away with the impressien that that sayin’ about 
it bein’ a poor workman that kicks about his tools is right. 
It’s a damn fool workman who works with bum tools and 
don’t holler, and it’s gettin’ so that the same boys who 
want decent places to work in are also clamorin’ for 
machines to do the work with, and they won’t work on bum 
machinery. 

“ They’s lots of presses still on the firin’ line when the 
accountin’ force has them dead as a door nail in the book 
of depreciation. They depreciate everything so much per 
cent a year, and accordin’ to the books about two-thirds of 
the presses that are doin’ duty to-day are really in the 
scrap-heap; but they don’t never let go of any machine 
until it loses itself twist through depreciation, and then it 
goes into some other shop puttied and painted, to start the 
game all over again. 

“T don’t believe any press ever was scrapped, and I 
erected one not a long time ago in California, that I fed in 
Chicago when I was a boy. It’s a nice little newspaper 
shop in Santa Barbara, and the whole works is run by a 
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“*A handy young man and a boy can run it.” 















handy young man and a boy, and they have an old drum 
cylinder that nobody can’t hurt, which that press was doin’ 
fine and dandy, when some one without any heart, sells 
them a secondhand two-revolution press that pretty near 
fills the entire shop, and takes a fifty-horse motor to run, 
I drops in there sometimes after, and the handy young 
man bein’ still enthused over havin’ a big press that males 
lots of noise, brags about what a fine press it is, and as 
convincin’ evidence explains that one of the vibrator roll«rs 
falls into the middle of the press and the bed comes along 
and cuts two inches of iron in two and don’t even jar the 
machine. Believe me that’s some press, he says. And 
then the Potter Hotel that’s a mile away complains t! at 
its guests can’t sleep on account of the noise the priss 
makes, and they have to let the press go. I often won: er 
where it is depreciatin’ now.” 

“Maby somebody is using it for a rock crusher,” si g- 
gested the Poster Printer. 
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“You may not be so far off at that,” said Bill. ‘“ They’s 
many printin’ presses that would better be crushin’ rocks 
than cumberin’ up print-shops, and makin’ life a burden to 
inoffensive pressmen whos’ only fault is that they drink 
too much.” 

“And talk too much,” said the Poster Printer. 

“ Nix on that stuff,” said Bill, with heat. “ They don't 
talk enough. Do you think that job presses would for fifty 
years past have been beatin’ themselves to pieces because 
the roller sockets were too heavy and the springs too weak, 
if pressmen would talk? Don’t you think that they would 
have made some provision for settin’ the rollers on job 
presses if pressmen had made a sufficient holler? Do you 
think that they would continue to hide the impression 
screws on cylinder presses so that a man has to stand on 
his neck to set them if pressmen hollered enough? Do 
you think that they would make every adjustable part of 
a press with a different size nut so that a pressman has to 
carry a flock of wrenches like a machine-shop if the press- 
man raised his voice to heaven? Nix they wouldn’t. And 
finally, don’t you think that the pressman is crazy who 
nurses an old press along with rosin and dope like that? 
Tell me truly now, don’t you think they are crazy?” 

“Sure,” said the Poster Printer, “they’re all crazy, 
some are crazy with the heat, some with too much drink, 
but mostly they’re crazy because its the nature of the 
beast. Come on, let’s have one more shot.” 
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AN ALASKAN NEWSPAPER—“THE IDITAROD 
PIONEER.” 


BY G. W. ALBRECHT. 
RESALASKA is a country of most wonderful con- 
7K] trasts and contradictions: mountains 
miles high, and flats so level that the riv- 
ers get confused and don’t know which 
way they are running. 

Timber of a growth to compare with 
the biggest and best, and weary wastes of 
days’ travel where a shrub the size of one’s 

t is “ timber.” 

around frozen hundreds of feet in depth and bubbling 

) springs coming up out of it. Good-sized streams frozen 
] 1 and others refusing to freeze at all. 

\ man poor to-day and rich to-morrow — and, not infre- 

itly, poor again not many days later. 

Beans and bacon in the “ hills,” and in camp a table that 
th: best of anywhere is no better. 


(an an'an' ana 


Ds 
c’ 


fat — in person if not in purse. The “ force,” aside from 
the publisher, is C. T. Derry, late from the Outside, who 
runs the linotype, and Leo Clifford, who runs his legs off, in 
the circulation department. 

The Pioneer is the regulation seven-column folio, has 
telegraphic news service, its advertising rate is one dollar 
an inch each insertion, sells for two bits a copy in the town 
and for four bits (50 cents) “on the creeks,” the outlying 
district, and, all in all, is a splendid example of the con- 
trasts found in this “ the country ” —Alaska. 





REVISING THE ARABIAN ALPHABET. 


The Arabian alphabet, used in Turkey, being deficient 
and hindering the speedy acquirement of the art of writing, 
has been remodeled by a commission of experts, appointed 
some time ago, who — according to a report from Constan- 
tinople to the Orient Courier — have added missing vowel 
characters and such other letters as would make the alpha- 


“THE IDITAROD PIONEER,” IDITAROD, ALASKA. 


A furnace-heated house in one block, a man living in a 
tent the year ’round in the next. 

Many of the people can not read nor write the English 
language, yet the Literary Digest, Review of Reviews, and 
other high-class publications are more in evidence, popula- 
tion considered, than they are in Boston. And the man in 
the tent is just as apt to be the reader as he of the furnace 
heat. 

Overalls and flannels — pacs and parkas, are a common 
dress, and yet, on occasion, any mining camp of Alaska will 
turn out more full dress, male and female, than any town 
of the Union — bar none. 

But of all the wonders of this most wonderful country 
Iditarod has the supreme example — a weekly newspaper 
set up on the latest three-magazine Mergenthaler linotype 
— but printed on a Washington hand press. 

The Iditarod Pioneer is published each Saturday at the 
mining camp of Iditarod, an incorporated town with most 
of the modern improvements, including a busted boom, but 
laying no taxes. 

George M. Arbuckle, an old-timer of many camps and 
many papers is its publisher, and pays his bills and waxes 


bet complete. The minister of war, Enver Pasha, has by a 
decree prescribed the use of the new alphabet in the army. 
The educational department is preparing to introduce it in 
the text-books of the elementary schools. The reformed 
alphabet, which is no doubt a phonetic one, will signify 
much for progress in the spread of knowledge among the 
masses of the Turkish people. It facilitates the writing of 
the language, which was hitherto possible only after years 
of hard study of the Turkish and Arabian languages. For 
the Arabian tongue and the theologic literature the old 
Arabian alphabet is still adhered to. 





AN ITEM IN DEMAND. 

He was cutting an item from a newspaper. 

“ It tells how a house was robbed and I want to show it 
to my wife,” he explained. 

“ What good will that do? ” a friend inquired. 

“A whole lot,” was the reply. “ You see, this house was 
robbed while the man was at church with his wife.” 

“ Say,” exclaimed the friend excitedly, “‘ you haven’t got 
a duplicate copy of that paper, have you? ” — Pittsburgh 
Dispatch. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. Replies can not be made by mail. 


Method of Marking Proofs. 


S. M. R., Punxsutawney, Pennsylvania, sends us the fol- 
lowing: “Iam enclosing two sheets, showing two ways of 
making proofreaders’ marks — one drawing a line from the 
word to the correction on the margin of the proof, and the 
other marking on the margin without drawing the line. 
Without regard to correctness of the marks used, the infor- 
mation desired is: Do modern rapid composition methods 
not have a tendency to gravitate proofreading along the 
lines indicated by the use of connecting lines? If this is so 
will it be too much trouble for you to name some of the 
plants where proofreaders are asked to run the line from 
the word to the correction marked in the margin? ” 

Answer.— This difference in method is not a recent 
development, though I think the leading lines from text to 
margin are more commonly used than they used to be. 
Proofreaders are often told to make these lines now, and 
the demand for them must have arisen, as our correspon- 
dent suggests, through the use of machines. My impression 
is that the method of marking in the margin without the 
lines is still prevalent among the workers who have not lost 
the regular typographic habit, which habit was always 
weak in some quarters. My own experience in typework 
was always in large cities, where as a rule even the smallest 
offices were influenced by the practice of the large ones. I 
know of no objection to making the connecting lines, except 


that they should not be necessary for a compositor properly 


instructed, and that making them wastes the proofreader’s 
time when there are many corrections. Indeed, it is much 
better for the reader to mark in this way if the type- 
correctors are better able to trace such marks properly. 

The sample sent by our correspondent with unconnected 
marginal marks shows plainly the one great weakness to 
which such marking is liable. His marks are not accurately 
placed, exactly even with the line of print in which the error 
occurs. Without such accuracy there is danger, and draw- 
ing a line to each correction is the surer way. 

The method of marking proofs is parallel in its history 
with the use of the comma after the word before the con- 
junction in a series. Every writer of any standing has 
always prescribed this comma, as in “ books, magazines, 
and newspapers,” “ good, bad, or indifferent,” yet always 
at least half the people have omitted it. Similarly, every 
printed illustration of a marked proof shows the marks 
made in the margin exactly in line with the place of correc- 
tion, which plainly proves that this is the standard method; 
and yet always many proofreaders have made a connecting 
line to each marginal mark. 

When I learned to set type one of the earliest of the 
very few actual teachings I had was that the place of a 
correction marked in the margin was in the line even with 
it. This was understood, as I was taught, to be universal 


in practice; yet undoubtedly even then, as now, the sta d- 
ard was not universally preserved. It is impossible to 
specify places, principally because I do not know them. 


Collective Nouns. 


From Harvard, Illinois, comes the following lett-r, 
unsigned: “ During a number of years’ editorial work on 
country papers I have always treated collective nouns as 
singular. If I were wording this letter-head I would say 
‘ Harvard Herald Company, Proprietor,’ instead of Proprie- 
tors [the plural is used on the sheet written on], yet men 
whom I must presume have the advantage of me in educa- 
tion and experience always use the plural form. For 
instance, school-teachers say ‘ Room one have’; ministers 
say ‘ The congregation have,’ and always use like forms in 
copy which they hand in.” 

Answer.— Collective nouns are sometimes singular, 
sometimes plural, according to the sense. They can not 
properly be always treated in the same way. Webster’s 
New International Dictionary says, correctly: “ When the 
designated collection is thought of as a whole, the noun 
takes a singular verb; when its component individuals are 
in mind, it may take a plural verb. Thus, ‘ the majority 
decides it,’ but ‘the majority were slaves.’” Our letter- 
writer probably wrote without much thought when he said 
that he always treats collective nouns as singular, and I 
think it quite likely that he does not so treat them. I think 
he has forgotten various frequent expressions momentarily. 
If not, he has often blundered, through a very inconvenient 
misconception of grammatical correctness. He probably 
overstates the case when he says that some people always 
use the plural. I think it would be very hard to prove that 
any one ever confines himself strictly to either singular or 
plural verbs with all uses of collective nouns. 

Alexander Bain was a Scotch professor of logic, and a 
well-known grammarian, who treated such subjects mi- 
nutely. Here is some of what he said on this subject: 


’ “ Collective nouns, though singular in form, take a plural 


verb if the predicate applies to the objects taken individ- 
ually; as, ‘The peasantry go barefooted, and the middle 
sort make use of wooden shoes.’ When what is affirmed of 
the noun is an action that can be true of the whole mass in 
its collective unity, the verb is then singular; as, ‘ The fleet 
is under orders to set sail.’ When we say, ‘ The British 
nation has not sprung up in a generation,’ we speak of the 
nation as a collective organized whole. Contrast these with 
the cases where the predicate applies to the individuals of 
the collection acting separately. ‘The people of the rude 
tribes of America are remarkable for their artifice and 
duplicity.’ Here what is affirmed applies to the individual 
Americans acting singly and apart. ‘ The generality of his 
hearers were favorable to his doctrines.’ ‘ The public are 
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often deceived by false appearances and extravagant pre- 
tensions ’— meaning the members of the communfty taken 
individually. The following sentence sounds awkward, but 
it is strictly correct: ‘ The Megarean sect was founded by 
Euclid, not the mathematician, and were the happy inven- 
tors of logical syllogism, or the art of quibbling’ (Tytler). 
In the first part the sect is spoken of in its collective capac- 
ity, and in the second as individuals. ‘ There is a certain 
class of men who never look,’ etc., may be justified on the 
sane ground. There are a few cases where usage is not 
inv viable.” 

)istinction as here indicated is made by all gramma- 
riars. Itis a vague distinction, that often can be clear only 
in t.1e mind of the speaker or writer, in which case no one 
can with propriety accuse him of error. 





I. WALTER SHARP’S FISH STORY. 
. Walter Sharp has legions of friends. He has “ car- 
ried a card” for more than thirty years; has set type in 
every State in the Union; has fished in practically every 
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repeat the story, and all that remains to us is the picture 
by the campfire, and we are left to wonder about the won- 
der of that tale told by the light of the burning logs in the 
shadows of the night. 





WHITMAN AS A TRAMP PRINTER. 

The centennial celebration of Walt Whitman’s birthday 
was observed recently by the Walt Whitman Fellowship, an 
international organization with branches all over the world. 

Whitman was born at West Hills, Long Island, May 31, 
1819. His father was a carpenter and Whitman left school 
at the age of twelve to learn his father’s trade. He soon 
tired of that occupation and studied law. Afterward he 
entered the employ of a physician. 

Whitman’s rolling-stone proclivities, says the Editors’ 
Press, led him next to a printer’s shop, where he served as 
a devil. He then became an itinerant teacher in rural 
schools, although himself almost without formal education. 
He soon returned to the printer’s case, and as a tramp 
printer, with occasional experiences as a farm hand, he 


I. WALTER SHARP TELLS A FISH STORY. 


stream between two oceans, besides some in Mexico and 
Canada. So he is a well-known, well-liked and well- 
traveled printer. He is also a photographer of good 
ability, and makes a practice of contriving home-made 
calendars for presentation to his friends, in which his art 
as a photographer, his taste as a printer, and his own 
ingenuity and whimsicality are interestingly exhibited. He 
told a story —about a fish. His only auditors were two 
ladies, members of his own immediate family. The ladies 
listened in silence—BUT: “the bullfrog ceased his 
monotonous croak, the bittern his mournful call, the whip- 
poorwill his echoing plaint, the nighthawk his piercing 
scream, the owl his hollow hoot, the cricket his cheery 
chirp, the katydid her persistent charge and denial — for 
all these had quietly joined the circle by the campfire, to 
listen to the story. The tale was told. The moon unveiled 
her laughing face, and revealed the multifarious listeners: 
The bullfrog bellowed, the bittern boomed, the whippoor- 
will wailed, the nighthawk screamed, the owl whooped, the 
cricket chirped his shrillest notes, the katydid assured her 
hearers all about katy — all nature rose in rebellion and in 
sustained protest and declaimed far into the night. And 
for these reasons I. Walter Sharp refuses ever again to 


roamed all over the United States and Canada. Many are 
the stories that have been told by veterans of the stick of 
the kindly, lovable, vagrant hobo print. There were many 
geniuses among those wandering printers of the old days, 
but most of them were destined to be mute and inglorious 
and to die unhonored and unsung. Whitman was a notable 
exception, and the observance of the Whitman centenary 
will be incomplete if the few remaining tramp printers do 
not participate. 

During his wanderings Whitman mingled with men and 
women of every class, and this association with all sorts of 
people intensified his spirit of democracy. From the print- 
er’s case Whitman graduated to the editorial chair — an 
easy and common transition in those days, when most print- 
ers could “ double ” as editors and reporters when occasion 
arose, and when most newspaper writers had a working 
knowledge of the typographical art. 

As a newspaper editor and writer Whitman was very 
successful, but the wanderlust constantly drove him on 
from one post to another. In 1846 he was for a short period 
the editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, then an infantile journal 
with a past of five years and a future that seemed very 
uncertain.— The Editor and Publisher and Journalist. 
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EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
MANUFACTURING ENGRAVERS AT THE 
WALDORF-ASTORIA, NEW YORK. 


BY S. H. HORGAN. 


<7) OR three days be a millionaire, and breathe 
and eat our golden air. The Midas touch 
of old New York will send you home more 
fit for work. The wizards of the feast 
and dance will stir you up and make you 
* prance right into ‘ biz’ when you get back. 
So rally boys and get your horn and bring 
your wives and friends along. With quips 





and jests and not a care, for three days be a millionaire.” ° 


Thus did C. P. Browning, the Walt Mason of the New 
York engravers, welcome his associates from all over the 
country to the eighteenth annual convention of the Manu- 
facturing Engravers, held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, on June 8, 9, 10. And they came from Portland, Ore- 
gon, Los Angeles, Atlanta and Canada. They had a taste 
of what they could do if they had real money and it is 
expected that they will return home and insist hereafter on 
proper prices for their product. 

It was a most successful convention in attendance, in 
the information brought out by the papers read, and the 
discussions and the magnificent way the New Yorkers 
entertained the visitors. Though all the members of the 
Photoengravers Board of Trade of New York assisted in 
providing for those from out of town, still some of those who 
gave much time to the work were William Huffman, A. W. 
Morley, Adolph Schuetz, M. J. Colgan, A. J. Powers, 
William Kennedy Palmer, B. W. Wilson, Charles E. Sher- 
man, and Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Browning. 


The Program. 


After the usual formal addresses of welcome, replies, 
and reports of committees were received, the convention got 
down to real business. R. B. Teachenor, Kansas City, read 
a scholarly paper on “ What Has the Future in Store for 
the Manufacturing Photoengraver?”’ Charles E. Sherman, 
New York, followed with an altruistic one on “ Our Rela- 
tions Toward Each Other.” A most valuable paper was 
the one by S. E. Blanchard, of Boston, on “ Overhead Costs 
in Other Lines of Business.” All of these papers brought 
out valuable discussions. 

The second day was given over largely to exhibitions 
and demonstrations of new processes and apparatus. It 
began with a talk by Robert L. Stewart on the Fritsche 
process. Arthur Fruwirth exhibited and explained his 
“Automatic Focusing Camera and Its Uses.” The talk and 
demonstration which the convention was most interested in 
was on Rotary Photogravure, by J. Royal Blassford, and 


an inspection of the New York Times plant for printing in * 


this manner; but instead, the announcement was made that 
the American agent for the special method of rotary photo- 
gravure used on the New York Times would not permit the 
presses to be seen. Adolph S. Ochs, proprietor of the Times, 
was perfectly agreeable to showing the visitors his plant. 
Later Adolph F. Hess, of the Wesel Manufacturing Com- 
pany, favored the convention with a talk on Rotary Photo- 
gravure, and answered questions regarding the process, 
besides showing many beautiful results printed in that 
manner. 

N. S. Amstutz gave a most instructive talk on the depth 
of half-tone engraving based on the measurements of F. W. 
Gage, and showed how scientific charts were constructed. 
He also exhibited his auto-engraving machine and explained 
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its working. He believes that engravings made with it can 
be printed in the rotary-photogravure manner. 


Louis Flader on Labor. 

Mr. Flader, in a discussion which came up on the ques- 
tion of labor, gave his opinion in the matter which, thouch 
impromptu, was considered to be one of the most important 
talks during the convention. Some of his ideas were about 
as follows: He said there were certain fundamental prin-i- 
ples underlying the labor problem. In the first place, the 
men want proper wages, and you will have to give it to 
them, for the tendency of legislation is in favor of the work- 
ingman. The question is, What is the proper wage? Tie 
men are settling that matter now by organizing, and 


The Siren of the Convention. 


Galvanotype Engraving Company, New York. 


organizations are here to stay. The “open-shop” advo- 


cates organize their men when they list them for their 
organization. The men organize to sell what they have — 
labor. 

Now the employing engravers are doing the very thing 
the employees do — organize to get proper prices for their 
product, which is engraving. To learn what the proper 
selling price is they have spent a great many thousand dol- 
lars in securing cost records from different localities, tabu- 
lating them and formulating a standard selling price so 
that they may at least get the legal rate of interest on their 
investments. He concluded by advising that the employers 
meet their workmen and discuss the whole engraving busi- 
ness with them. The employees will see their employers’ 
rights and vice versa. Then we can settle these matters 
right, otherwise we will have a constant labor problem 
awaiting solution. 

The last day of the convention was given over almost 
entirely to the questions of labor and the cost of engraving 
and salesmanship. Charles A. Stinson, of Philadelphia, 
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gave a most sensible talk on the subject of labor. He was 
fcilowed by C. W. Klauminzer, of Cleveland, on “The Neces- 
ivy of Cost-finding.” Abraham Kaplan read a long legal 
per, prepared by A. J. Powers, on “ Judicial Trend of 
pital and Labor.” “ The Standard Scale and Its Influ- 
»ce Upon the Photoengraving Industry,” by F. W. Gage, 
s one of the highly appreciated papers of the convention, 
the discussion which followed it brought out many expe- 
neces which can not but add to the “ Good and Welfare ” 
the photoengraving industry. 


Election of Officers. 
The Nominating Committee, consisting of Charles E. 
; erman, New York; S. E. Blanchard, Boston, and E. C. 
ller, Chicago, brought in the names of the following can- 
lates, who were elected unanimously: 
H. A. Gatchel, Philadelphia, president; F. W. Gage, 
: ttle Creek, first vice-president; B. J. Gray, St. Louis, 
‘ond’ vice-president; J. C. Bragdon, Pittsburgh, secre- 





and entertainment on one of New York’s roof gardens. 
A most enjoyable feature of this evening was the produc- 
tion of a play, written and produced under the direction of 
M. J. Colgan, entitled: “ Every Engraver,” with apologies 
to “ Every Woman.” 

The next evening there was a trip to the only Coney 
Island and free admission to all its popular attractions, but 
the crowning feature of the whole three days was the grand 
banquet in the magnificent ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria. 
The decorations of the ballroom, the music and the delicious 
menu proved that the New York engravers, as well as the 
visitors, were determined to not only experience themselves 
but show their visitors what it is like to be millionaires, if 
but for a night. 





HIGHLY HUMOROUS COMPARISON. 
Strickland W. Gillilan tells of a hotel waitress who was 
reading a book and laughing heartily. An impertinent 
person leaned over her shoulder and exclaimed: “ Girl, 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURING ENGRAVERS 
AT WALDORF-ASTORIA, NEW YORK, JUNE 10-14. 


tary-treasurer. Executive Committee Members: E. W. 
Houser, Chicago, Ill.; Adolph Schuetz, New York city; 
J. Harry Cunningham, Washington, D. C.; L. B. Folsom, 
Boston, Mass.; W. B. Mackenburg, Buffalo, Mass. Louis 
Flader, commissioner, Chicago, Ill. 

The committee to represent the department of engrav- 
ing in the Advertising Men’s convention at Toronto are: 
Messrs. Gatchel, Houser, Gage, Morley and Folsom. 


Entertainment Features. 

That which will remain longest in the memories of those 
who attended the convention will be the magnificence of the 
entertainment provided. There were teas, matinées, auto- 
mobile rides, sightseeing and shopping excursions exclu- 
sively for the ladies. The first evening there was a supper 


what on earth are you laughing at? That’s the dictionary 
you’re reading.” “ Yes, I know; but it’s so much funnier 
and newer than the line of ‘smart talk’ the fresh guys 
give me at the table that I’m liable to die laughing at it 
some time.” — Kansas City Star. 





DEPLORABLE. 

The truth of the saying, “‘ Where Art is long Cash is 
short,”’ was evidenced by the appearance of the following 
editorial recently in the columns of a small Western news- 
paper: 

“ Burglars entered our house last night. To the ever- 
lasting shame of the community, for whose welfare we have 
labored, be it said, they got nothing.” — Harper’s. 
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A HONOLULU SUNRISE.* 


BY L. L. FRANK. 

HE Venture lay at ease in Honolulu harbor. 
I rolled over drowsily in my berth. Per- 
haps it was the unwonted quiet, the 
absence of vibration, the stilled hush of 
the early morning, or perhaps just a 
gradual realizing of the strangeness of 
it all, that caused me to rise and peer 
curiously through the porthole. 

A mile of seemingly milky-gray water, smooth as a 
billiard table, stretched in the distance. Its edge was 
marked by white, foamy surf as the water was dashed 
backward by the peculiarly formed coral reef. Towering 
above it all the rugged features of a mountain range were 
silhouetted against the deeper hue of the clouded horizon. 
Soft, downy cloudlets nestled, in places, over its ridge, 
while here and there a rocky point pierced the skyline. 

















A Scene in Moanalua Gardens, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Photo by courtesy J. P. Gomes, Jr., Star-Bulletin, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


I dressed hurriedly and went on deck. Already some 
of my fellow passengers were enjoying the beauty of the 
morning landscape. Around a distant point the heavy 
smoke of the Siberia, as it hurried toward us, bent on an 
early landing, gave a touch of life. 

Right before us, on the water’s edge, lay Honolulu. Its 
chimneys alone were visible as their smoke rose listlessly 
and hung —a thin, gray haze — against the dark back- 

* Note.— This is a printer’s first impression of Honolulu, and the 


accompanying illustration from another printer is therefore quite 
appropriate.—Editor. 


ground of the mountains. Diamond Head rose, sentinel- 
like, to the southeast, while a long, low range of moun- 
tains encircled the city. 

A newcomer joined the group, unnoticed, so intent were 
we on the unfolding vista before us. 

The mountain-top seemed fairly alive as the sun’s rays 
(from behind) danced off into the gray of that labor-diy 
morning. Then, of a sudden, a bright gleam of sunlight 
burst through a crevice and gradually Old Sol came in: 
view, peering down upon the city in the foreground, reflect 
ing from the roof-tops as they nestled in the luxurio is 
foliage and ever-contracting, as he rose, the long, da 
shadows of the neighboring mountains. 
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Why Operators Are Driven to Drink. 


A speciment of country newspaper correspondence copy 
from the Record-Leader, Waupaca, Wisconsin. 





STILL CLIMBING. 


“ Have you ever heard Jimkins relate about the time he 
got half-way up Mont Blanc with one of his little nephews 
and no guide? ” asked one man of another. 

“How long ago did he tell you about it?” was the 
evasive reply. 

“Last March, when he’d just got home,” 
man. 

“ Well,” said the other, “in eight months since then he 
has climbed the rest of the way, succored a fainting guide, 
and sustained a snow-storm on the summit, resuscitated 
two benumbed strangers on the way down, and guided the 
entire party to the foot, where a group of frantic relatives 
was waiting.” — Sacred Heart Review. 
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Plates ani Printing by Wells and Company, Chicago 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this department. Our technical 
research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


Sir Joseph Wilson Swan. 

There has just passed away in England at the age of 
eixhty-six Sir Joseph Wilson Swan, the grand old man of 
photography, for it,is to him we owe the carbon process, the 
rapid dry plate, the incandescent lamp, and ever so many 
electric devices. He had been president of several scientific 
societies and received many honors, medals and decorations 


Sir Joseph Wilson Swan, M.A., F.R.S., etc. 


for his discoveries. It is by his invention of the carbon proc- 
ess that processworkers will remember him best, for it has 
given us photogravure which promises to come more and 
more into use. His patent for the carbon process is dated 
February 29, 1864. Donald Cameron-Swan, the active head 
of the Swan Electric Engraving Company, of London, is a 
son of Sir Joseph Wilson Swan, and, besides being a scien- 
tific investigator like his father, is an earnest student of 
literature and art, to all of which he is a contributor. 


The Process Engravers’ Association, of England. 
At last they have an association of employing engravers 
in England, of which Arthur Cox is president; A. Dar- 


gavel, vice-president; Edward W. Hunter, treasurer, and 
E. A. Walmisley, secretary. The objects of the association 
are: The furtherance and protection of the interests of all 
persons engaged in the trade; the promotion of honorable 
trading; the settlement of all questions of trade customs in 
conducting the business; to provide opportunities for the 
discussion of all questions affecting the interests of the said 
business; to procure and supply information relating to 
such business to members; to form a provident fund or 
fund for the benefit of its members; to form a guarantee 
fund and to guarantee its members and their contracts in 
any way the association may think fit; to enable its mem- 
bers to combine and codperate in all matters affecting their 
collective interest and welfare. 


Orthochromatic Wet Collodion Again. 

In this department for March of this year, page 878, is 
given a method of orthochromatizing wet collodion plates 
to render them sensitive to yellow. A writer in Process 
Work gives an opinion of the difficulties of the orthochro- 
matic wet plate compared with emulsion that is worth 
considering: 

In using color-dyes in collodion for wet-plate photog- 
raphy the exposure necessary as compared with collodion 
emulsion is very prolonged. When color-dyes are added the 
action of the light is so retarded that ten to twenty times 
the exposure is necessary to get a properly timed negative; 
as the collodion only absorbs so much of the silver nitrate 
from the bath, leaving some in solution upon the surface of 
the plate. With the long exposure necessary with a dyed 
plate the water will evaporate on the surface, leaving crys- 
tals all over the surface and entirely ruining it. On the 
other hand, after coating a plate with emulsion it dries 
almost instantly. Having the dyes and the silver salts dis- 
solved in it there is nothing to crystallize on the surface, so 
that a comparatively long exposure can be given, if neces- 
sary, quite safely. 


Lead Intensifier Recommended. 

A writer in Process Work tells of what he considers the 
best reintensifier for line and half-tone negatives. He says 
that the best of wet-plate operators at times have negatives 
returned to them from the printer through lack of density, 


_ or on account of the shadow dots being reduced too fine. 


The following operation, if carried out carefully, will over- 
come this difficulty. Nitrate of lead 1 ounce, to 10 ounces 
of water; ferricyanid of potassium 1 ounce, to 10 ounces of 
water; take equal quantities of above for use. Wash nega- 
tive well and rinse with weak nitric acid, then intensify 
with above until film has turned yellow, carefully wash 
again with weak nitric acid and blacken with sodium sul- 
phid. The result will be a revelation, providing care be 
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taken against staining. Preferably the operation should be 
carried out immediately on blackening the negative after 
reduction. A weak negative can always be detected by 
holding in front of a naked light. 


Zinc and Cenper Gauges. 


J. W. Thompson, Brooklyn, asks: “I have had printing 
jobs containing small half-tone and line cuts and I invaria- 
bly find that the zinc cuts are lower than the copper half- 
tones. Complaint to the engraver brings me the answer 
that all the cuts are of the same thickness of metal and 
that they are mounted on the same thickness of wood, 
though I know there is something wrong, for we have to 
underlay all of the zine cuts to bring them to the height of 
type.” 

Answer.— The trouble with your engraver is not an 
uncommon one. He is probably buying the zinc he uses 
from a zine supply house and the copper from a copper 
supply house. The gage used for zinc is a different one to 
that used for copper, unless the buyer specifies that they 
must be of the same gage. Engravers usually use 16-gage 
metal, but the 16-gage zinc is but .045 of an inch thick while 
the 16-gage copper is .0645 of an inch thick, making a 
difference of .0185 of an inch. At least this is the differ- 
ence between the ordinary zinc-gage and Stubs’ wire-gage, 
which is used for copper. Engravers should specify Stubs’ 
wire-gage when ordering metals of all kinds and test the 
metal frequently when using it, for metal will vary con- 
siderably in thickness from the outer edges of the sheet 
to the center, when rolled, and there will also be found a 
variance of several thousandths of an inch between differ- 
ent sheets. This trouble would of course be obviated if all 
engravings after blocking were brought under a type-high 
planer. 

Photoplanography. 


From the inquiries that reach this department for infor- 
mation regarding the printing of a greasy image on zine, or 
aluminum plates for planographic printing, usually on the 
offset press, the important point asked is how to get rid of 
the albumen film that underlies the ink image as in ordi- 
nary printing on zinc for relief etching. R. B. Fishenden 
solves the problem in this way: The zine or aluminum 
plate is grained as usual and the bichromatized albumen 
solution made as thin as is possible to use and develop 
easily. This is the first part of his improvement — that 
the albumen solution be thin; after exposure to light under 
the negative the metal is inked up with a transfer-ink and 
developed under water, after which it is flowed with a coat- 
ing of twenty per cent gum solution, care being taken that 
this gum solution is not acid. The gum solution is dried 
quickly on the plate by fanning, when the plate is treated 
lithographically as follows, and this is his second improve- 
ment: 
image and penetrates through the thin albumen image 
underlying the transfer-ink, thus combining grease with the 
metal plate, which is what lithographers want. At the same 
time this greasy solution, while getting through the hard- 
ened albumen to the metal, does not penetrate the dried- 
gum film on the metal. This “ wash-out ” preparation, as it 
is called, is made of fresh turpentine 40 parts, litho writing- 
ink, 1 part, and powdered asphalt 2 parts. This thin solu- 
tion is applied in a thin coating to the plate and the turpen- 
tine allowed to evaporate, when it will be found on wiping it 
off that the transfer-ink image is removed. The plate is 
now wiped with a wet sponge, which removes the gum, and 
is then rolled up with lithographic-ink and given a slight 
etch with a solution of nutgalls. The nutgall solution is 


a greasy solution that dissolves the transfer-ink ° 
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prepared by soaking 3 ounces of nutgalls in 40 ounces of 
water for twenty-four hours, and then boiling for an hour 
and filtering. For use in etching take 80 parts of this nut- 
gall solution, 40 parts of a forty per cent gum-arabic solt- 
tion and 1 part of phosphoric acid. After a slight etching 
with the above the plate may be gummed up and left sev- 
eral days before use either to pull transfers from or ‘o 
print from direct. 


Simplifying a Simple Cost System. 


Engravers appear to have an inborn repugnance ‘9 
learning how much of their money is spent in producing 
job of engraving. At great labor and expense a simp e 
cost system was devised for them, but it was so much castc’- 
oil. Now Dr. George H. Benedict has devised a capsule f r 
the dose in the hope they may swallow it. Here is his p:»- 
scription: Divide the weekly wage of the workman by tv ). 
Move the decimal point one figure to the left and you ha 
his true hour-cost. To illustrate: You pay a workman $ 
a week. $20 divided by 2 equals $10. ‘Moving the decin 
point one figure to the left, equals $1, the correct hour-c 
for a workman receiving $20 a week. The one doll 
includes the workman’s wages and all other expenses of ¢ 
business excepting material. Materials are figured at : 
cents a square inch for zinc and 3 cents a square inch f. 
copper. Now Louis Flader, who has been head nurse to t | 
employing engravers long enough to know all their ailme: 
and weaknesses, has this to say about Doctor Benedic 
dose: “If you are afraid of cost systems and fear they 
might bite you, some time when there’s no one looking ke» 
track of the time spent on a certain plate. If you are clos 
enough to your business to know how much you pay tie 
workmen, simply pursue the formula [he means take tie 
prescription] printed herewith and figure the cost of the 
plate in question. You will find it a simple little problem, 
and no one need know that you did it. Above all, when you 
have found the cost of the plate, do not admit it is right, 
but immediately destroy the figures and go back to bed.” 
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EVER COUNTED YOUR BUTTONS? 


Have you ever counted your buttons? And thought of 
the people who make them? As I sit and write I confess 
that there are seventy-three on my clothes, most of them 
superfluous. Why should my waistcoat have six buttons, 
my coat — never buttoned — eight? Why should my inti- 
mate clothes demand buttons—and buttonholes? They 
are the protest against buttons. 

There are men and women in the world who are against 
the perfect simplicity of life which should be without 
buttons. If you had time it would be easy to devise a 
costume without buttons and the corresponding holes — 
very difficult of acquisition in this whirl of clothes, shirts 
and buttons. But if all of us renounced buttons in favor 
of string (a quite easy renunciation) think of the despair 
of those who make millions of buttons from diamonds to — 
the other refuse of the earth.— London Chronicle. 


NOT A BEEHIVE. 


A very young wife in a strange hotel, trying to find her 
husband, and thinking he was taking a bath, knocked on 
the door of the bathroom and said: 

“ Honey, are you there? ” 

And a strange masculine voice replied: 

“ Madam, this is not a beehive, it’s a bathroom! ” 
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THE PREPARATION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC COPY.* 
BY H. A. GATCHEL. 

EG HOTOGRAPHS form the bulk of the copy 
given to the engraver for the making of 
printing-plates. They cover a wide range 
of subjects — portraits, interiors, build- 
ings, machinery and manufactured arti- 
cles. In some lines, such as landscapes, 
art subjects, portraits, etc., the general 
effect rather than detail is desired, while 
i others the reverse is true, more especially in machinery 
aid manufactured articles—in these, completeness and 
2 curacy of details is imperative. 

It is a common experience among engravers to find that 
to little attention has been given to the most important 
purt of the work, that is the making of the photograph 
i: self, due sometimes to a false idea of economy and some- 
t: nes to the difficulty in finding a competent photographer. 
By “competent ” I mean one with the equipment as well 
a: skill and experience necessary to properly handle the 
p: rticular work in hand. 

Many large manufacturing plants being located at a 
distance from big cities, utilize the local portrait photog- 
repher, and it is the exception when he has a proper 
ec uipment. 

For the classes of work where “ picture ” effect is the 
result sought, such as landscapes, art subjects, etc., a very 
ordinary lens serves the purpose, but the more purely com- 
mercial work requires a lens that is free from astigmatism 
— one that will give equal definition of vertical and hori- 
zontal lines lying in the same plane. Assuming the posses- 
sion of such a lens, a strong camera, with sufficient length 
of bellows, a rigid tripod to prevent, vibration, and a good 
level to insure that the ground glass is absolutely vertical, 
we have the problem of perspective and lighting to solve. 

The normal eye subtends an angle of sixty, that is to 
say, that whatever lies within the space bounded by imag- 
inary lines running from the eye to the horizon is seen 
complete and in natural perspective — any object lying so 
close to the spectator that it projects beyond these lines on 
either side, can not be seen in its entirety without moving 
the eye — photographed from such a viewpoint, even with 
a wide-angle lens, the perspective will be distorted. 

Those parts lying nearest the spectator will be too large 
in proportion to the most distant parts, with a result that is 
no doubt familiar to you through observation. Perspective 
is regulated by the distance of the eye from the object, and, 
as the lens takes the place of the eye, it is the distance from 
the object rather than the lens that regulates the correct- 
ness of the perspective. 

Articles that can be taken to a studio to be photo- 
graphed should offer no difficulties to the operator — he has 
there the facilities and the lighting entirely under control. 
Eut buildings and machinery are frequently photographed 
under conditions which make it almost impossible to obtain 
perfect results — with machinery, particularly, the light- 
ing is poor, and as this class of work is usually done in the 
assembling-room or the foundry, space is at a premium. 

If the photographer is equipped with the necessary 
knowledge and apparatus, even under these conditions, pho- 
tographs free from distortions can be made. Possessing 
this quality, it is then only a question of the skill of the 
artist to add to the photograph the proper lighting and 
perfection of detail. 








* An address delivered before the Department of Photoengraving at 
the Toronto Convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs of America, 
June 21-25, 1914, by H. A. Gatchel, of Gatchel & Manning, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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In the making of half-tone engravings of machinery 
from photographs, the chief item of expense is the re- 
touching of the photograph to eliminate imperfections, 
strengthen detail and improve the lights and shadows. 
It is possible to reduce this expense materially by a little 
forethought and care in preparing the subject to be photo- 
graphed. 

The eye, in glancing over a machine, takes in the sub- 
ject as a whole, and quite frequently, depending on the 
habits of observation of the individual, passes over minor 
details or defects. Not so the lens: with unfailing regu- 
larity it picks out flaws in castings, oil-spots, reflections, 
etc., and reproduces them on the negative with a promi- 
nence that is sometimes startling, always disconcerting, and 
not infrequently costly to remove. 

A coat of gray paint on the castings, absence of varnish 
of any part, and careful wiping away of oil-stains or other 
foreign matter will contribute very materially to the pro- 
duction of a photographic copy that will require very little 
time-consuming art work. 

Another source of annoyance and expense is careless- 
ness in adjusting the parts in exactly the position it is 
desired to have them show in the advertisement or cata- 
logue — being due to carelessness, the remedy is obvious. 

Careful screening of the surroundings is desirable, espe- 
cially where openings in the machine or projecting arms, 
etc., might permit the details thereof to be confused with 
parts of adjacent machinery. 

If the subject being illustrated is an enormous pipe, or 
a gigantic casting of simple design, and the showing of its 
size has advertising value, it is a good plan, occasionally 
used, to include in the picture a figure of a workman, an 
extended rule, or some other object, the size of which is 
known, to suggest without any mental effort on the part of 
the observer the unusual size of the object. 

In the retouching of photographs of machinery or manu- 
factured objects, either singly or in groups, the background 
is a matter of some importance. The best rule to follow in 
having such effects added is to be sure and keep such 
effects subordinated to the object. It is not unusual to see 
backgrounds of such weird and ingenious construction that 
they completely dominate the composition — the article 
that is supposed to be illustrated, is, paradoxical though it 
may seem, pushed into the background by the background. 

In handling small objects which are to appear in groups, 
it is frequently more desirable to photograph them sepa- 
rately and have them cut out and grouped by the engraver. 
In this way the proper view and right perspective can be 
had on each item and distortion avoided. 

As to the particular kind of print to be used there is no 
hard-and-fast rule. For subjects requiring no retouching 
by the artist, any of the good papers are acceptable. For 
machinery most artists prefer solio paper, fixed without the 
use of a hardening solution — the more absorbent the coat- 
ing on the paper the more readily it takes the paint. 

Photographs as copy should be somewhat larger than 
the desired engraving — one-half larger, permitting one- 
third reduction, is a good working size, though beautiful 
results are obtained in subjects with detail from copy two 
or three times the size of the plate. 

Speaking along this line—the retouching of photo- 
graphs — there is one phase of the proposition that merits 
a few moments’ attention at our hands. To some buyers a 
retouched photograph is simply a retouched photograph 
and nothing more; but to the engraver there is a marked 
difference, sometimes, between two pieces of prepared copy 
which to the uninitiated appear identical. 


Color is not always the same actinically as it is optically 
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—that is, the lens does not see it as the eye does. Two 
tones on a retouched photograph may appear the same to 
the eye, and yet on the engraver’s negative there will be a 
marked difference in their values. 

A dark photographic tone has a depth to it that paint 
of apparently the same color has not. It reproduces differ- 
ently. A background made up of beautiful pearly tints, 
shading from red to purple to blue, seems to the eye to 
have a smooth gradation of color; the negative made from 
it will have several distinct tones with apparent lines of 
demarcation. A polished cylinder, smooth and unblemished 
to the eye, will reproduce full of streaks if the air-brush 
work is handled in the wrong way. 

These effects in the engraver’s negative mean additional 
and expensive work in reétching and burnishing the copper 
plate to restore the apparent values and effects of the 
original copy. 

I might remark in passing that “outside” or “ free- 
lance ” retouchers who do work for the buyer are frequently 
responsible for much of this kind of work, being concerned 
only with the appearance of the copy —its reproductive 
value is of minor importance. The natural deduction from 
the preceding is that the artists employed by the engraving 
houses are much more likely to have impressed on them the 
necessity for producing copy which would bring results 
most directly, and with the least waste of effort and 
expense in the subsequent processes. 

The foregoing has all applied to the making of plates to 
print in one color. Such are the modern developments of 
the engraving business, that photographs are now avail- 
able as copy for the making of plates to print in two or 
more colors. In the duograph, so-called, two half-tone 
plates are made from the one photograph, the lights and 
shadows being reétched differently in certain determined 
relations to each other, so that very beautiful picture 
effects are obtained. 

Three and four color half-tones are also made from 
photographs by artist-reétchers. The doing of this involves 
the production of a plate for each of the three primary 
colors from the one-color copy, and demands a high degree 
of artistic conception of color on the part of the reétcher. 

The most frequently employed method is the use of a 
half-tone of the photograph as a key-plate, and the making 
of the required number of tint-blocks with Ben-Day treat- 
ments, etc. A rough color-sketch indicating desired effects 
should accompany the photograph for work of this kind, 
unless the work is of such character that a pleasing color 
“ picture ” effect is all that is wanted. It can then be left 
to the judgment of the artist. 

It is my understanding of the subject assigned me that 
I am limited to the single field of photographic copy and its 
preparation, but I would like to add a few words more, with 
due apologies to the other speakers, should I intrude on 
their domain in doing so. 

Photographs, in my opinion, are the best copy for sub- 
jects such as I have referred to, when facsimile reproduc- 
tions of inanimate objects are desired, or likenesses, such as 
portraiture. But where feeling or sentiment are to be 
expressed, the artist must be called in. 

For instance, to use a purely commercial illustration, a 
photograph for a clothing advertisement seldom conveys 
the same atmosphere of aristocratic nonchalance as the 
drawings we have grown so familiar with. And who 
wouldn’t buy a certain brand of collars if the wearer would 
thereby resemble the Adonis of the advertisements? 

But there are times when a combination of photographic 
accuracy and suggested sentiment are required in one 
composition — in such cases a photograph can be skilfully 
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combined with drawn accessories, either in wash or line, 
and very satisfactory results obtained. 

This brings a thought with it which is one of those 
things we all know and immediately concede to be true, but 
which is not put into practice as fully as it should. Con- 
ceding the rapid strides the engravers are making, the new 
processes and methods and new uses of old methods, which 
they are constantly developing, wouldn’t it seem to you to 
be the part of wisdom to seek their codperation in th» 
preparation of any printing of which engravings are 4 
part? 

As has been said before in other places, you do not hesi- 
tate to seek expert advice along other lines. In matters 0’ 
law, medicine, or architecture you do not set your opinion 
up regardless of what skilled exponents of those various 
professions may say; why not then take advantage of th» 
acquired and truly scientific knowledge of the expe: 
engravers in solving problems dealing with illustrations? 

There are matters of presswork limitations, paper, typc, 
etc., all of which call for certain styles, grades and finishe ; 
of work to produce the best results under the given condi- 
tions. It requires constant attention and alertness on th 
part of those in the engraving business to keep fully poste, 
so many are the inventions and novel uses of old processes. 
How then can one with whom engravings are only inci- 
dental, hope to utilize these things to the best advantage i 
he works by himself in a narrow groove? 

In closing I would urge you to pursue one course in buy- 
ing engravings: Buy the best-— get good photographs. 
However much or little work you have done on them, have 
it done right for your purpose. Don’t buy valuable space 
and spend time, effort, and talent on convincing copy ani 
have the work neutralized by poor engravings. The best 
engraving is the least expensive, and the best is the one 
that adequately shows in proportionate quality the article 
to be sold, and is so made as to assist the written copy in 
arousing in the beholder’s mind the desire to possess — “ a 
consummation devoutly to be wished.” 


‘*Art is Long’’ 











““1 ONLY USE WATER TO WASH WITH AND VERY LITTLE FOR THAT.” 
Photograph by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 
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ILL-TRAINED. 
Drawn by F. W. Raymond, Palette and Chisel Club, Chicago. 
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F. W. RAYMOND, ALL-AROUND ARTIST. 


BY A. H. M. 


HE all-around artist is the adaptable man 
who can make a pretty good fist at any- 
thing in the line of commercial art, and is 
so balancéd that his enthusiasm is not 
bounded by subjects or mediums of inter- 
pretation. This attitude toward art is 
largely a temperamental one, and the work 
of F. W. Raymond in color, in line, in 

et. hing, and in commercial or in fine arts shows that his 
re jutation as one of the best all-around artists in the West 
is vell deserved. 

He is an indefatigable worker because his interest in 
hi work drives him continually, and it was his innate love 
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Old-Time Styles. 


Drawn by F. W. Raymond, Palette and Chisel Club, Chicago. 
Courtesy Marshall Field & Co. 


for picturemaking that impelled him to give up a commer- 
cial career to be an artist; though in point of fact he was 
always an artist in feeling, and struggled to learn how best 
to express what he saw and “ felt into what he saw.” 

Mr. Raymond was born in Dubuque, Iowa, in 1881, and 
came to Chicago as a lad. His first employment was with 
Hart, Shaffner & Marx, and thereafter he was occupied in 
various ways with various firms, his last employment pre- 
vicus to taking up artwork seriously, being salesman for 
heating equipments. 

An opportunity presenting itself to get a position in the 
Studio of W. D. Goldbeck, he seized it, and thereafter he 
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advanced rapidly, and his first work in this connection was 
the book of the Blackstone Hotel, in 1910. Under the influ- 
ence of Mr. Goldbeck, Mr. Raymond developed his artistic 
powers so that in a space of about four and a half years he 
has reached a standard of excellence that under less favor- 
able circumstances and with lesser devotion would have 
taken many, many years to acquire. 

Mr. Raymond feels, however, that he is but a beginner 
in view of what his desires have set before him, and it is 
his intention within a few weeks to move to the Mecca of 
American artists — New York. 





THE NEW APPLICATION OF “TRUTH” IN 
ADVERTISING. 


The Associated Advertising Clubs of America have 
made “ Truth” their slogan and in their declaration of 
principles adopted last year said: “ We believe in truth, 
not only in the printed word but in every phase of business 
connected with the creation, publication and dissemination 
of advertising.” There is no doubt as to the meaning of 
such a thoroughgoing and robust pronouncement. 

The Hampshire Paper Company, of South Hadley, 
Massachusetts, regards imitation letters as savoring of 
untruthfulness, and says that they are doing quite as much 
harm to the concern using them as they are to the printer 
who loses the work that is so often done on office-printing 
machines. The company conceives that at one time the 
imitation letter might have been of value, but says “ they 
deceive practically no one now and they are a menace to 
those concerns which employ them.” The Hampshire Paper 
Company has gone deeply into the subject and is said to 
have been boycotted by one of the manufacturers of dupli- 
cating devices for its activity in questioning the merit of 
the imitation letter. But the company is not dismayed, for 
at the recent convention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs in Toronto it proposed the following series of resolu- 
tions: 

“That the ‘ filled-in’ name and address, intended to 
make printed letters look personal, is a form of advertising 
deceit wholly irreconcilable with the ‘ Truth in Advertis- 
ing’ slogan of the Associated Advertising Clubs; 

“That so-called ‘letters’ produced on a process-letter 
machine or printed through a ribbon from type on a press 
are circulars, and not letters; 

“ That although the filling in of the names and addresses 
on a typewriter to represent these ‘ letters’ as being some- 
thing other than what they really are no longer deceives 
very many as to their true character, the practice savors 
of the disrepute associated with other early advertising 
abuses, and should be discontinued; 

“ That the process letter is very largely overdone, is gen- 
erally an advertising mistake, and is not in keeping with 
the modern spirit in advertising; 

“That the Associated Advertising Clubs of America 
recommend to all their members the use of real typewritten 
letters or none at all, and well-written, attractively printed 
folders, circulars, mailing-cards and booklets to take the 
place of form-letters with the filled-in name and address 
and the printed rubber-stamp signature.” 





WIFEY SCORES. 
“Why do you feed every tramp who comes along? 
They never do any work for you.” 
“No,” said his wife, “ but it is quite a satisfaction to me 
to see a man eat a meal without finding fault with the 
cooking.” — Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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HOW TO HANDLE AND PRODUCE COLOR-PRINTING. 
BY M. J. MC CORMACK. 

A Paper read before the Connecticut Valley Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen by M. J. McCormack, Superintendent of Printing, White & 
Wyckoff Company, Holyoke, Massachusetts. 

N order to properly produce process color- 
printing, the conditions should be as near 
to perfection as it is possible to have them 
— that is, the stock should be thoroughly 
seasoned, and of course that naturally 
implies that the stock should lay abso- 
lutely flat without buckles or wrinkles. 
In regard to the plates, it is well under- 
stood what result we get from original plates, but the best 
way to print process colorwork is to print from nickel- 
steel, lead-mold electrotypes. In printing from that kind 
of plates you are getting an exact duplicate of the original 
with the added advantage of the nickel-steel face to which 
the inks will take better than they will to copper. Old and 
cheap rollers should never be used on this class of printing; 
good, live rollers should always be in use. 

The press should be as near to perfection as it is possi- 
ble to have it — that is, the press should register perfectly, 
the cylinder and bed should travel perfectly together. 
After’ finding that both cylinder and bed are running in 
perfect time, the next thing to do is to set grippers evenly 
apart, so that they take the sheet evenly and without a 
buckle; also see to it that the feed-board is set as low as 
possible to the packing, without allowing the guide tongues 
to touch the packing; then set the bands and brush right, 
and you are ready to proceed with the make-ready. After 
the form has been underlaid and also made type-high, see 
to it that the press is properly packed, then run a few 
sheets two or three times through the press, to see if the 
guides, grippers, brush, etc., are set properly for register. 
As far as possible, all wood should be eliminated from the 
form, patent iron bases are the proper bases to use in 
process colorwork. In eliminating wood from the form 
you get away from all warping and swelling of the wood, 
which greatly interferes with register, and besides you 
have the added advantage of being able to move each plate 
separately, instead of unlocking the whole form to move 
one or more plates. You are also greatly benefited in 
using the iron base, in that you can properly underlay the 
plates. Plates will wear longer and make-ready stand up 
better when printing is done from metal bases instead of 
warped or springy wooden blocks. 

You are now ready to make ready on the cylinder and 
that should not be started until the position has been 
secured for the first color, or, as in the case of the succeed- 
ing colors, perfect register has been obtained, before start- 
ing to make ready on the cylinder. All the colors should 
have cut overlays, and not as a great many pressmen think, 





that the yellow can be made ready flat. Yellow is the base’ 


color, and if not properly executed will spoil the whole 
appearance of the job. A perfect make-ready on the 
yellow will greatly help on the succeeding colors, and also 
possess the added advantage of helping to produce a first- 
class job when the final color is printed — that is, provided 
the care and attention is given to the colors following the 
yellow that has previously been given to the yellow. 

Start making ready the yellow in a dark color, in order 
to properly pick out the detail of the cut or cuts, and oil 
each draw-sheet off with machine oil before hanging them 
in, to prevent the atmosphere from affecting and swelling 
the packing. 

In case of long runs, print the succeeding colors on 
other presses shortly after you have started the yellow. 


This will prevent the crystallizing of the colors; but be 
sure grippers, guide-tongues, bands, brush, etc., are set 
exactly on each press. 

When you start to print the yellow, and are ready to fiy 
off the sheets, a sufficient number of waste sheets should he 
placed on the truck or stand before piling the sheets. This 
will prevent the atmosphere from affecting the bottom 
sheets of the pile, and prevent the dampness, which will 
work through the wood, from stretching the bottom sheets 
of the pile. This practice should be pursued in regard to 
the top of the pile. This should also be kept covered i 
order to prevent the atmosphere from stretching the tc 
sheets. When the work is being trayed or racked, the san 
method should be followed in regard to protecting the toy 
and bottom sheets of the tray or rack. When starting 
print the second color, reverse the piles, racks or trays 1: 
sequence. Do not print the last pile, rack or tray first, or 
the first pile, rack or tray last. That method would pr> 
vent the proper working combination of the ink and be ap 
to help crystallizing. On damp days keep windows ai. 
doors of the stockroom and pressroom closed. Alwa 
exclude dampness as much as possible, and this w'! 
minimize the register trouble. Never use news stock 
covering your piles of stock. This kind of stock absori:s 
moisture too easily and would therefore impart it to the 
printed sheets. The temperature of the pressroom shouid 
be kept as near 75° F. as possible, as this is the most 
desirable temperature at which to print process colorwor<. 
In following this routine you will get away from the 
stretching and shrinking of the stock. Bear in mind that 
no stock should be left on the feed-board at any time tiie 
press is not running. Remove the stock to the proper pile 
and keep covered. As you begin to remove the printed 
loads of stock from the press, each load should be numbered 
in sequence, so that in case of trouble with the register it 
can easily be followed. 

Where bronze is used after process color-inks, the 
course to follow is to reduce the colors following the yellow. 
Reduce the blue a little more than the red. In doing so you 
allow the colors to set much faster than they naturally 
would, and will prevent the bronze from sticking to the 
colors. Reducing the inks as described will allow the work 
to be bronzed much sooner than if the inks were used with- 
out reducing. 

I would also suggest that in order to have as little trou- 
ble as possible with inks, it is best to use all of one maker’s 
inks on process color-printing. You will by this course 
have less trouble with the ink and will be able to produce 
a better class of printing. In substance process color- 
printing is a number of successive half-tone printings, 
printed in either three or four transparent colors, from 
different-angle screen plates, and thus requires perfect 
register. A thorough make-ready on each color is neces- 
sary and rigid attention must be given to all detail, while 
the work is in progress. 





FOR P. M. DUTY. 

Senator Ollie James told of a young man in Louisville 
who not long since hung up his shingle as attorney-at-law. 

One afternoon a friend, upon entering the office, 
observed upon the desk of the new legal light a dollar 
alarm-clock. 

“That’s a good idea,” said the friend. “One is very 
apt to oversleep these fine spring mornings.” 

The youthful attorney smiled sadly. “This alarm- 
clock was not bought for the reason you mention,” said 
he. “I merely keep it here to wake me when it is time to 
go home.”— Green Bag. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items for this 
department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Improvements on the Hardie Feeder. 

sy reference to the Hobbs Manufacturing Company’s 
adv-rtisement in this issue, our readers will notice an 
important development in the Hardie Semi-Automatic 
feeder. The combination of feeder and elevator creates 
idea: feeding conditions, which not only enable the operator 
to do his best work with the smallest effort, but insures 
accurate register and the continuous operation of the press. 
The capacity of a printing establishment is the output of 
its presses, while the quality of the output depends in no 
slight degree upon the register of the work. The Hobbs 
Manufacturing Company is already solving for a goodly 
number of firms the problem of increasing output and 
improving quality without adding to the rent or expense 
account. 


New Electrotyping Company for Chicago. 

“ Chicago’s best half-tone electrotypers ” is the proud 
slogan of the Lead Mould Electrotype Company, 610 Fed- 
eral street, Chicago, which announces that it is equipped to 
handle only the highest grade of half-tones, and that it 
makes a specialty of three and four color plates. The com- 
pany has no wax equipment, its entire plant being designed 
to meet the requirements of lead-molding, and all its plates 
will have a cobalt-nickel face. A. W. Francis is president 
and William Henning secretary of the new company. 


M. H. Lindberg Goes with Wesel. 


M. Hugo Lindberg, formerly factory representative of 
the Hexagon Tool Company and later with the Weben- 
dorfer Company, has joined the sales force of the F. Wesel 
Manufacturing Company, and will cover the eastern terri- 
tory for the latter firm. Mr. Lindberg brings to his new 
position experience and an aggressive personality, and the 
Wesel Company has added strength to its sales department. 


Dinner of New York Printers’ League. 


The second quarterly dinner of New York Branch 
No. 1, Printers’ League of America, was held at Brighton 
Beach, within sight of the Atlantic ocean, and was a most 
enjoyable affair. President Charles Francis presided. 
Alfred E. Ommen spoke for the Typothete; President 
C. Frank Crawford, of the Master Printers, followed. 
H. H. Cooke spoke on the necessity of New Yorkers getting 
together to protect their own trade, and said New York did 
twenty-five per cent of the printing ofthe entire country. 
J. A. MacDonell talked on the advantages of the New York 
Printers’ Mutual Insurance Company to insure printers and 
allied businesses under the employers’ liability act which 
goes into effect at midnight of June 30, 1914. Mr. Crawford 
thought that this employers’ liability act might prove a 
blessing in disguise by bringing the employers into a closer 
organization. All of the speakers expressed their belief 
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that the printers’ convention in New York next October 
would be the greatest meeting of its kind ever held. 


A British Printer’s Opinion of Us. 


E. A. Fairhurst, of Bolton, England, has just returned 
home after visiting some of our principal printeries. He 
said he was prepared for much that he saw in America, for 
he had been reading THE INLAND PRINTER for a generation, 
five copies being subscribed for in his office, that of Tillotson 
& Son, Limited. Among the things he noticed was the 
greater loyalty of printers in this country to their employ- 
ers. In England workmen drop their work on the second 
their time is up. When one learns the high rents paid in 
this country and the higher cost of living all around he does 
not see that the American printer is any better off than his 
British cousin, even though he receives higher wages. 


The Fallacy of Over-Equipment. 


Prominent among the causes of small profits in the 
printing business is over-equipment. When a temporary 
rush of work comes along many printers are ready to 
believe the rush will be permanent, and purchase new 
machinery of the same kind as that already in use. Before 
additions are made to the mechanical equipment a printer 
should be certain that he will have a volume of business 
sufficient to keep the entire plant working at least sixty per 
cent of the time. An establishment in which less than sixty 
per cent of the time paid for is productive in composing- 
room and pressroom can not make money. 

The prudent printer, instead of increasing his equip- 
ment by the addition of old-fashioned job presses, will 
replace his hand-feed jobbers with one or more National 
Automatic job presses, for with the National he will reduce 
the floor-space occupied by his job presses, thus saving a 
tidy sum in rent, and will also save four dollars out of 
every five dollars he pays out in the shape of wages to 
feeders. The National, to be sure, costs more than the ordi- 
nary hand-feed job press; but the extra cost will be more 
than returned to the printer the first year in the saving in 
wages alone. 

The sales management of the National Automatic press 
is in the hands of A. E. Davis, who is widely known 
throughout the United States and Canada as an advocate 
of organization and coéperation on the part of printers, and 
also through his many articles on cost accounting and effi- 
cieyen which are appearing in the trade papers. Printers 
are urged to write Mr. Davis, care National Automatic 
Press Company, Lehighton, Pennsylvania, for information 
about the National press and how it will increase their 
profits, and also concerning any question relating to cost- 
finding, systematization, efficiency, and the like. They will 
receive prompt replies. 
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Ideal Gummed Paper Now Shipped in Five-Hundred- 
Sheet Reams. 


In pursuance of its policy of codperating with the trade, 
the Ideal Coated Paper Company of Brookfield, Massachu- 
sets, announces that hereafter its “ Ideal ” guaranteed non- 
curling gummed papers will be shipped 500 sheets to the 
ream instead of 480. The advantage of this method is too 
obvious to require comment, though it is of some importance 
to know that the price will not be increased nor the quality 
of Ideal paper impaired. The cost per sheet or pound will 
remain the same, though a 500-sheet ream will be billed at 
4.17 per cent more than the 480-sheet price. This is because 
the 500-sheet ream contains 4.17 per cent more sheets and 
4.17 per cent more weight. So printers need not change 
their methods of calculation when they want to use non- 
curling gummed paper. A contemporary suggests that this 
is about all the company could do, saying “It couldn’t 
improve the product, so it improved the package.” 


American Numbering Machine Company’s New 
Model 60. 

In keeping with its policy — “ best machine and lowest 
price ” — this company has added another model to its line, 
which is known as Model 60. This machine affords reliable 
and guaranteed accurate mechanism at the low price of $4. 
In its design many of the features of the well-known 
Model 30 have been retained and the entire machine is 
made of steel, including the case and wheels, which are 
engraved with deeply cut figures. A very practical depar- 
ture appears in the wheels, which are made solid in one 
piece and contain no drop ciphers to get low. The plunger 
is also constructed in one solid piece and contains no slide 
to wear loose or get lost. It is so constructed that it may be 
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Impression of Figures, American Numbering Machine 
Company’s New Model 60. 


easily and quickly removed from its case by hand without 
screws or staples of any kind. 

Model 60 will be stocked and marketed by supply houses 
the same as Model 30 standard, or may be ordered direct 
from the American Numbering Machine Company, 224-226 
Shepherd avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


Universal Typecasting Specimen-Book. 

Charles B. Slaughter, sales manager of the Universal 
Typemaking Machine Company, of Chicago, announces a 
new specimen-book of Universal type-faces. 

As is forecast on the first page, the number of faces 
shown is a surprise to those who have watched the develop- 
ment of the Universal typecaster, and we are assured that 
since the book was printed the company has completed a 
number of sizes of another new and popular type-face. 
Specimen-sheets of each can be secured on request. 

The book, which is substantially bound, contains articles 
on the design, construction, and operation of the machine as 
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well as some comments by users. The matrices are classi- 
fied under these headings: “ Universal Display Faces,” 
“Universal Gothic Faces,” “ Universal Outline Faces,” 
“Universal Body Faces,” “ Universal Typewriter Faces,” 
“ Universal Borders and Ornaments.” The book appears to 
be copiously indexed. 


Perfect Ink Distribution on a Platen Press. 
Britton & Doyle, the well-known first-class printers of 
Cleveland, Ohio, claim they have solved the trouble of ink 
distribution on platen presses through the Doyle-Allen ink 
distributor. They show remarkable results in printing ti.t- 
blocks the capacity of the press bed and half-tones showing 


The Doyle-Allen Ink Distributor. 


detail usually unattainable upon a platen under the ordi- 
nary conditions of one inking. Those having trouble with 
ink distribution on platen presses should consult the Britton 
& Doyle advertising insert in this issue. 


Printing-Office Change at Hammond. 

The P. J. Mann Printery has purchased the plant for- 
merly owned by R. A. Gerth, at Hammond, Indiana. ‘The 
plant is well equipped for producing high-grade business 
stationery and effective advertising booklets. The new 
firm announces that its patrons are assured of careful 
attention to their printing requirements. 


George Albert. 


Courtesy Williams Bros. Printing Company, 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 
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Beckett Paper Company’s New Line of Cover Samples. 
A. firm which has solved happily the problem of being 
of service to its customers and at the same time — and by 
the «ame means — advertising effectively its own product, 
is th: Beckett Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio. This weli- 
knoyn paper firm — producers of the famous Buckeye line 
of ecver-papers—has issued a complete and effective exhibit 
of it; line. An examination of this exhibit is educational, 
as Vell as interesting, and when all the samples have been 
exar ined one does not marvel at the statement of Charles 
. ) acFarlane, advertising manager, that one-fifth of all 
.utomobile catalogues printed in the United States last 
were enclosed in Buckeye covers. When one considers 


tion and worth to progressive printers. Completing the set 
are the Buckeye Dummies and the Buckeye Cover Envel- 
opes. 


Enterprising Entertainment by the American Writing 
Paper Company. 


One business house that believes in publicity is the 
American Writing Paper Company, of Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts. It wanted to “ show ’em ” so much that it invited the 
Master Printers’ Association of New York to go all the way 
to Massachusetts and see how the company made paper. 
As a result seventy-five of the New Yorkers journeyed in 
two parlor cars and a special diner to Springfield, Massa- 





NEW YORK MASTER PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION BANQUETED BY THE EAGLE A CLUB AT THE 
NAYASSET CLUB, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


that automobile catalogues are sent only to men and women 
of means and discrimination, the value of this showing can 
not be questioned. 

The exhibit is made up of four separate features 
designed to fulfil a threefold purpose: First, to provide a 
handy and practical display of Buckeye covers; second, to 
provide a demonstration of these covers; and third, to 
make it easy for printers and advertisers to use the papers 
to best advantage. 

The cover-sample book, like the Tiffany Blue Book, con- 
tains no illustrations. It is an exposition of the complete 
Buckeye line, each color and grade of stock being assem- 
bled in its different weights, and conveniently “ stepped 
off” so that a prospective customer can find what he wants 
without difficulty. 

The Buckeye Proofs make up the second section of the 
demonstration and ere actual covers used on catalogues. 
The various processes utilized in the production of these, 
and the attractive color-schemes, should prove of inspira- 


chusetts, where they were met by a squad of police, a band 
and members of the Eagle A Club — named in honor of the 
company’s pet writing-paper brand. 

That the club knows how to entertain is evident by 
this recital of what happened to the wandering Master 
Printers: 

Wednesday Evening — On train at 5:41 in the Grand 
Central Depot; lunch on train as guests of the J. E. Linde 
Paper Company; arrival at Springfield, with more refresh- 
ments at the Hotel Worthy. 

Thursday — Breakfast at the hotel at 7:30 A.M.; in 
train at nine to visit Riverside and inspect process of 
making bond and other writing-papers at the company’s 
Riverside division; trolley ride to Mount Tom at 11:30; 
lunch at Summit House at 12:30; inspection of the Crocker 
manufacturing division, where the guests saw cover-paper 
made; at 4:30 a ball-game between members of the Eagle A 
Club and the team of the Master Printers, in which only 
seven innings were played, but the visitors won by a score 
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of 14 to 13; a trolley ride from Holyoke to Springfield at 
6:30; a banquet at the Uayhasset Club of Springfield, 
where there was a fine bill of fare and a finer bill of com- 
pany, with singing from the Eagle A Club hymnal, supple- 
mented by professional artistes, which continued till the 
visitors left for home Friday morning at about 2 o’clock. 

Of course this elaborate entertainment, together with the 
great educational value attached to the trip, is indicative 
of the American Writing Paper Company’s enterprise. In 
business it gives more evidence by the manner in which it 
introduced a new paper called Rotary Bond that bears the 
water-mark of the wheel and spokes, the emblem of the 
Rotarians. A. Price Dillont, a member of the New York 
Rotary Club, and one of the company’s best-known sales- 
men, visited the international convention of rotary clubs at 
Houston, Texas, on June 21 to 26. While there he dis- 
tributed sample boxes of the paper, with envelopes. The 
souvenir was regarded as particularly appropriate by the 
recipients, who were introducing a novelty when writing 
home to their friends on Rotary Bond. As it is the policy 
of the company to sell through jobbers, Mr. Dillont did not 
attempt to take any orders but contented himself with 
advertising the new water-mark. This paper should make 
an appeal to jobbers in communities where there are Rotary 
clubs, and it is said that in this case the jobber who is a 
Rotarian will be given the preference as a distributing 
agent. 


R. Hoe Heads Duplex Company. 


One of the surprises of the year is the announcement 
that Robert Hoe, of R. Hoe & Company, has resigned as 
president and director of that concern, and has become 
largely interested in the Duplex Printing Press Company, 
of Battle Creek, Michigan. How largely, is indicated by 
his resignation as president and director of the Hoe Com- 
pany, and his assumption of the presidency of the Duplex 
Concern. It is said that Mr. Hoe still retains his large 
financial interest in the old house, but impressed with the 
fact that the Duplex has become a leading press and is 
progressing with rapid strides he will henceforth devote his 
time and ability to its promotion. 

I. L. Stone — The Duplex Press personified — has sur- 
rendered none of his interests in the company, being still its 
largest stockholder and will retain official connection as 
chairman of the board, the other officers being: Vice- 
president, Arthur Pack; secretary, I. K. Stone; treasurer, 
C. G. Mechem. The new company retains the services of 
its superintendent and inventor, H. F. Bechman, who is 
responsible for the new rotary newspaper press that has 
been added to the Duplex family. 

The essential feature of this invention is the use of tubu- 
lar stereotype plates instead of the semicylindrical plates 
now in general use. The introduction of this new form of 
plate doubles the productive capacity of the machine when 
running at the same rate of speed, the secret being that the 
tubular plate is all the time upon the web, printing, whereas 
the semicylindrical plate is one-half the time in the air, not 
in contact with the web, and doing no work. 

It is thought that the possibility inherent in this new 
press is one of the leading attractions that induced Mr. 
Hoe to join his fortunes with the pressbuilders of Battle 
Creek. 


The Wilkinson Colortype and Engraving Company. 


William J. Wilkinson, formerly of the Zeese-Wilkinson 
Company, has acquired a loft in the Heywood, Strasse & 
Voight Building, Ninth avenue and Sixth street, New York, 
where he will do a general line of photoengraving and espe- 
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cially fine catalogue printing. Mr. Wilkinson has taken 
over the engraving plant of Doubleday, Page & Company, 
to which he has added new machinery. The new company, 
of which he is president, is under the absolute contro! of 
Mr. Wilkinson, which is notice to the trade that it may 
expect to see some first-class results. THE INLAND PRINTER 
hopes soon to have the pleasure of letting its readers feast 
their eyes on some of the Wilkinson Colortype and Eng»ay. 
ing Company’s best work. 


Texas Printing Concerns in Anti-Trust Net. 


From the Dallas (Tex.) Journal we learn that the 
Exline-Reimers Company, of Fort Worth and Dallas; the 
Maverick-Clark Company, of San Antonio; The Do sey 
Company, of Dallas; Clark & Courts, of Galveston, and 
other printing concerns in Texas, have been made de ‘en- 
dants in a suit instituted by the Attorney-General’s dep irt- 
ment. The offense is an alleged infraction of the : nti- 
trust laws of the State, the Attorney-General claiming hat 
the defendants entered into a price-maintenance agreer ent 
covering stationery and supplies for county and comme’ cial 
use. 


Result of International Typographical Union Electi: a. 


There were about forty thousand votes cast in the re ent 
election of officers in the International Typograpi.ical 
Union. The campaign was generally referred to as b ing 
under the leadership of General Apathy, and what is known 
as the administration ticket was victorious with two excep- 
tions — Miss Anna C. Wilson and Frank Morrison, Home 
Trustee and Delegate to the American Federation of Labor, 
respectively, having defeated administration men. 

The officers who will enter on their duties on November 
1 at noon are as follows: 

President, Marsden G. Scott, New York. 

Vice-President, Walter W. Barrett, Chicago. 

Secretary-Treasurer, J. W. Hays, Minneapolis. 

Delegates to the American Federation of Labor, Frank 
Morrison, Chicago; Hugh Stevenson, Toronto; Max §S. 
Hayes, Cleveland; T. W. McCullough, Omaha. 

Trustees of the Union Printers Home at Colorado 
Springs— Miss Anna C. Wilson, Washington, D. C.; 
Thomas McCaffery, Colorado Springs; George P. Nichols, 
Baltimore. 

Agent of the Home, Joe Johnson, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Scott as president and Mr. Hays as secretaty- 
treasurer had no opposition at the election. Mr. Scott’s 
intended opponent — Charles E. Hawkes, of New York— 
was ruled out on a technical construction of the law relat- 
ing to good standing of members. He took an appeal to the 
courts, which sustained the contention of the union officials 
who ruled him out of the running. Those who intended to 
oppose Mr. Hays did not receive a sufficient number of 
nominators to go on the ballot. The new men on the roster 
of officers are Mr. Barrett, vice-president, and Mr. Nichols, 
Home trustee, though Mr. Nichols has served several terms 
as agent for the Home and is well acquainted with the busi- 
ness affairs of that institution. 


Seven-Story Printing-Plant for St. Louis. 

Contracts were made in the early part of June for the 
erection of a seven-story building at Fourth and Vine 
streets, St. Louis, to house the stores and plant of the 
Skinner & Kennedy Stationery Company. It is said many 
original ideas will be embodied in the structure, an: the 
interior will be a model for stationery stores and printing- 
offices. The building is to be 52 by 100 feet and occupy 4 
total floor-space of forty thousand square feet. 
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The Fletcher Flat-Form Web Press. 
U. S. Patent 1,094,386. 


Vy. T. Fletcher, 58 Brookvale avenue, Belfast, Ireland, 
subiits to THE INLAND PRINTER the following description 
of 2 new flat-bed web press of his invention for which he is 
seel ng interest in exploiting. 

he object of this invention is to print on one or both 
side; of a continuous reel of paper from flat forms, and at 
a sj ‘ed several times quicker than can be attained by feed- 
ing eparate sheets of paper into a machine. 

he invention still retains the flat reciprocating bed 
com 1only used on printing machines, but substitutes a set 
of { ur cylinders for the single cylinder in general use, so 
that the machine shall print on both strokes of the bed, 
firs’ by one pair of cylinders and then by the other pair. 
The cylinders, working in pairs, permit the stroke of the 
bed »eing reduced by half, thereby enormously increasing 
the peed. 


different speeds. 
uniform. 

THE CYLINDERS rotate continuously in the one direction, 
and are so geared to give a speed for the printing stroke 
which is in unison with the uniform speed of the bed, and 
a slower speed during the non-print stroke which carries 
round only a sufficient length of web to equal the printed 
portion and the necessary margins. As with rotaries, the 
circumference of the cylinders decides the size of a sheet 
one way: as for the other way, it can be any size up to the 
maximum. 

THE ILLUSTRATION is worked out on the basis of a sheet 
52 by 40 inches. A machine designed on the same lines can 
be made to perfect a double-crown sheet (20 by 30), the 
floor-space occupied being about half that of a double- 
crown machine. 

SPEED — The chief reason of the great speed is the short 
travel of the bed. The absence of ink-slabs permits of this, 
and the sheet being printed by two cylinders, in two halves, 


With the Miehle motion the speed is 





















































Diagram of the Fletcher Flat-Form Web Press. 


The drawing is a vertical elevation showing one side 
frame removed for the purpose of illustrating the bed 
motion and method of gearing the cylinders. 

The following detailed description has reference to the 
drawing, and will show how these objects are attained: 

Two printing cylinders (first and second from right) 
revolve continuously in the one direction, and are arranged 
in juxtaposition to print on one side of a continuous web of 
paper from a flat reciprocating form-bed; the second cylin- 
der printing on that portion of the web missed by the first 
cylinder on the backward stroke. 

The two cylinders (first and second from left) also 
revolve continuously in the one direction, but opposite 
direction to two previous cylinders, thus perfecting or 
backing the web. After being printed the paper can be cut 
into single sheets or run direct into a folding machine. The 
cylinders are of two radii. That half of the surface used 
for the impression is of a greater radius than the other 
half, in order that the form, as it returns, may pass 
beneath the smaller portion of the cylinder without contact. 

The machine may be used for printing either one side 
or both sides of the paper. When only one side is to be 
printed the first two cylinders are used, the paper travers- 
ing the other cylinders, and is then taken to the folder or 
delivered cut in single sheets. 

THE Bep MorTIon is an adaptation of the now almost 
universally adopted Miehle method. Any crank-driven 
press (such as the Wharfedale) gives varying speeds of 
bed and cylinder, caused by the angular displacement of 
the crank. Thus during impression the cylinder travels at 


still further reduces the travel. Thus, to print a sheet 52 
inches the stroke will only be some 32 inches. A quad 
super-royal sheet can be printed, on a travel of less than a 
Demy Wharfedale or other flat-bed. Then it prints on both 
strokes of the bed instead of one. 

INKING— The pyramidal system has been adopted. 
This does away with the necessity for slabs, enables the 
travel to be reduced, and increases the speed. Every part 
of the form is twice rolled by two rollers. 

By increasing the stroke the ink-ducts can be reduced 
from five to two, with a corresponding reduction in the 
number of inking rollers. 

REGISTER — The same shaft that drives the bed also 
drives the cylinders, thus insuring perfect register. 

FLOOR-SPACE — For a machine to perfect a sheet 52 by 
40 inches the floor-space occupied is 13 feet 4 inches by 5 
feet, and the height 6 feet 6 inches. A machine to perfect 
a double-crown sheet would occupy 8 feet 6 inches by 3 
feet, and the height 4 feet 8 inches. 

The actual impression or print is obtained without the 
bed or cylinders running at a surface speed much greater 
than that of an ordinary Miehle. 

The whole machine is simple, and can be run by an 
ordinary machineman. 

This invention is the result of a prolonged study of the 
problem: How to attain, printing all at one operation 
from flat forms, a speed approaching on the rotary, and 
avoid its enormous cost, as well as the cost of stereotyping, 
and yet obtain better print. 

Questions, suggestions, or criticism are invited. 
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Enjoy New York Printers’ Hospitality in October. 

The Convention Publicity Committee of the New York 
Typothetz announces there will be no registration fee for 
entertainment when the United Typothete and Franklin 
Clubs of America hold their convention in the metropolis 
on October 6, 7 and 8, and, from appearances, the entertain- 
ment will be full New York size. The visitors will be taken 
to the Hippodrome, one of the world’s largest theaters, 
where three hundred and fifty persons are frequently seen 
on the stage. There will be the inevitable tour of the city, 
and a sightseeing yacht trip thrown in to attract the print- 
ers from the Corn Belt and farther west. The banquet will 
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A Gotham Business Temple —The Fifty-five-Story Woolworth Building. 


be held in the famous Astor Gallery of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
which will be the headquarters hotel. Arrangements will 
be made to permit the visitors to go to the top of some of the 
high buildings, like the Woolworth, as shown in our illus- 
tration. Altogether, the Entertainment Committee hopes 
to give its guests an opportunity to see more of New York 
in less time than was ever previously afforded visitors. 

It will not all be pleasure, as the Program Committee is 
arranging to cover the following rather formidable sub- 
jects: Cost System in the Large Plant; Cost System in 
the Small Plant; Credits; Business Administration; Voca- 
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tional Instruction; Mutual Aid Associations; The Bonus 
System; Use and Abuse of Dummies; House Organs; Shop 
Management; Preserving the Balance; Codperation; Sim. 
plifying the System; Promoting Knowledge in Estimating, 
The Viewpoint of the Buyer of Printing; The Electrotyper 
and the Printer; The Engraver and the Printer; he 
Supply Man and the Printer. 

Everybody connected with the graphic arts is extended 
a hearty welcome, and, with the exception of one stort 
executive session on the last day of the convention, the 
meeting's are open to any and every printer. 


The Renninger Samson-Back Book-Sewing Machine 


A book so well sewed that two men with all tleiy 
strength can not pull it apart, and the sewing as well ¢ ne 
by a sixteen-year-old boy or girl as by an experienced wi rk- 
man of the old school, is made possible by James H. F 2n- 
ninger, of Apollo Publishing Co., Reading, Pennsylva iia. 
A machine, of course, does the real work, and this mac! ine 
is so apparently superior to human hands that it aln ost 
seems uncanny. 

The machine is known as the Samson-Back Book-Sew ng 
Machine, and it has a capacity for books 5 to 9 inches w de, 
11 inches long, and up to 2 inches in thickness. It will . ew 
with either light or heavy cord, or with wire, and ther: is 
no needle, the cord or wire being guided by an arm. 1. is 
simple, and requires no mechanical knowledge to run or 
adjust it. Any boy or girl, as stated, can learn in a hilf- 
day to run it and turn out six books a minute, books tat 
can not be pulled apart. It does more than sew fol:led 
sheets: It binds insert sheets and signatures, thus doing 
away with what the trade calls “ tipping in.” 

Occupying a floor-space of only 3 by 4 feet this machine 
will unquestionably revolutionize bookbinding. At a recent 
trade exposition in New York city foreign publishers had 
representatives present to inspect the machine and see it 
work, and one of these representatives came from the 
Edinburgh, Scotland, house of Thomas Nelson & Sons. 

The machine is protected by ninety-six claims in the 
United States Patent Office and in foreign countries, and 
the Patent Examiner at Washington is said to be convinced 
that all claims should be allowed and covered by patent 
papers issued by the office. 


After Eight Years Buys Plant. 
Fred B. Langford, who has been connected with the 
F. F. Hopkins Printing Company, Tacoma, Washington, 
for the last eight years, assumed entire charge of the plant 
on June 1 last, and announces he will conduct the business 
under the name of The Quality Press, at the old stand. 


Albanians Want City Printing Done at Home. 

The Ben Franklin Club and typographical union of 
Albany, New York, are codperating in criticizing some of 
the local authorities for sending a “ city-plan ” report to be 
printed in New York city. Though the citizens of Albany 
will ultimately foot the bill, it is said that not a single 
Albany printer was even allowed to make a bid on the work, 
and the local men claim that it can be done just as well and 
as cheaply at home. 

Nearly $100,000 in One Press Order. 

The selling department of the Whitlock Printing Press 
Manufacturing Company is elated about the heavy business 
of last month. The Carey Printing Company of New York 
gave an order which totaled nearly $100,000 and inclu led, 
among other machines, twenty-seven Premier presses. The 
Whitlock people claim that this is the largest order ver 
placed for single-color two-revolution presses. 
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Closer Affiliation of Printing-Trade Unions 

Among the subjects discussed at the thirteenth annual 

avention of the International Stereotypers’ and Electro- 
ypers’ Union at Newark, New Jersey, the week of June 

) 18, was the question of bringing the five international 

‘nting-trade unions into closer touch. The subject has 

en a mooted one for several years. The stereotypers 

ispted a resolution to be submitted to a general vote 

jich provides for raising sufficient revenue to make the 
posed amalgamation effective. The bookbinders dis- 
sed the subject at their meeting in Denver during the 
ie week and took similar action. 

Referring to the subject, John W. Hays, secretary- 
treasurer of the International Typographical Union, said 
th: ¢ the plan now under consideration would require a tax 
of .0 cents on each member, but he believed that when the 
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with personal reminiscences by Walter Haddon, the present 
head of the house. It directs attention to the fact that his 
ancestors were actively engaged in agriculture at Naseby, 
Northamptonshire, fifty years before Oliver Cromwell 
made Charles I. bite the dust at that historic spot. Near 
by is Ecton, where the ancestors of Benjamin Franklin 
resided, and Mr. Haddon says when he started the Caxton 
Type Foundry in his native county he seriously contem- 
plated associating Franklin’s name with it, but finally 
decided in favor of the first British printer. In these 
rather intimate notes Mr. Haddon says that the family are 
still farmers, and if he had followed his own inclinations 
and listened to his father’s admonitions he should have 
chosen the placid life of the agriculturist, “content to 
plough my lonely furrow in the obscure village of my 
birth.” Instead of that he battled in the maelstrom of 











BUILDING A PRINTERS’ SUMMER HOME NEAR SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA. 


plan became operative there would be fewer strikes and 
such as were called would be absolutely effective. The 
unions included in the proposed amalgamation are the 
International Typographical Union, the Printing Press- 
men’s and Assistants’ Union, the Photoengravers’ Union, 
the Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Union and the Broth- 
erhood of Bookbinders. 


Typefounding House Celebrates Its Centenary. 
John Haddon & Company, with headquarters in London, 
England, and selling agencies in Paris, Toronto, Wanganui, 
and nearly everywhere else, celebrated the end of a century 
in business by issuing a booklet. It is well printed, con- 
tains appropriate cartoons in color, and gives a description 
of the growth of the business and its ramifications to-day, 


commercialism, and has made the House of Haddon known 
to the utmost ends of the earth. He introduced the point 
system in Great Britain and for many years maintained a 
vigorous warfare with what he called the “ ring ” of British 
typefounders. Among the many industries allied with this 
typefounding firm is an advertising agency. The house 
had for some time done Colonial advertising for clients, but 
the present executive developed a department that is able 
to take care of the advertising of one of the political par- 
ties and control the advertising departments of influential 
publications, including the Review of Reviews until the 
death of its founder, Mr. Stead. The house has many 
American connections, including the Babcock Printing 
Press and Manufacturing Company, which the Haddons 
represent in London. 
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A New Printery for Harrisburg. 

The Aughinbaugh Press, of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
which suffered the entire loss of its plant by fire a short 
time ago, has taken out a permit for the construction of a 
new building. It will be 60 by 160 feet and two stories in 
height, the foundation and walls being of sufficient strength 
to carry another story. It is the intention to make the 
plant one of the most modern printing establishments, pre- 
pared to do all kinds of printing and especially state print- 
ing, the contract of which has been held by this firm for 
some time. 


A Typesetting Machine for Small Offices. 


In an effort to give the country publisher and other 
so-called “‘ small” printers an opportunity to produce com- 
position by machinery the Brown Barotype Company is 
among the most persistent experimenters and investors. 
It now has a machine which it claims surpasses all others 
catering to its field. The Barotype is, as the name indi- 
cates, a linecasting machine. It is only 62 inches high, 32 
inches wide, and weighs considerably less than 1,000 
pounds. Its strong point is simplicity in construction, as it 
contains fewer parts than any other linecasting machine. 
The Barotype uses the standardized linotype spacebands 
and matrices and the keyboard is also the same as the Lino- 
type. It is claimed this machine can do the same work as 
fast, if not faster, than Mr. Mergenthaler’s invention. 

While there are many new and useful features claimed 
for this machine which contribute to its simplicity and 
practicability, it is also asserted that there is no part that 
infringes or conflicts with any other patent now in force. 

While the Barotype will be used by some large con- 
cerns, it is the opinion of experts that its appearance fills 
a long-felt want in a large field —that of the smaller 
offices. There are many printers who can well afford to buy 
a machine, but whose business would not justify the cost of 
up-keep of the older, larger and more complicated — there- 
fore, more expensive — machines. 

The reduction in the number of parts and the adaptabil- 
ity of the new movements eliminate the need for expert 
attention, and of course reduce the cost of operation to but 
a fraction of what is needed to maintain other typesetting 
devices that are on the market. 


New Firm of “Complete” Printers at Rochester. 

Earle A. Anthony and Joseph M. Egloff announce that 
they have formed a copartnership for the purpose of con- 
ducting a printing business which will include designing, 
engraving and advertising, the firm name being Anthony & 
Egloff, and its place of business 77 St. Paul street, Roches- 
ter, New York. 


Society Item. 


We learn from the Easton (Pa.) Press that Mr. R. 


George Fei, a popular member of Easton Typographical 
Union, has assumed the management of the Modern Ladies’ 


Shop. 


Type-Gauge for Compositors by a Compositor. 

“ Why pay $1 for a gage when you can buy a better one 
for 50 cents?” is the very pertinent interrogation with 
which David Turtle, of 626 Prospect avenue, New York city, 
announces his improved brass type-gage. It is made in 
three sizes — 42, 48 and 72 picas in length, and contains 
pica, nonpareil and agate measures. The figures are of 
raised polished brass on a solid jet-black background, which 
is important, as it relieves eye-strain. The prices are a 
42-pica, 35 cents; 48-pica, 40 cents; and a 72-pica 50 cents. 
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One or any number of gages can be secured from Mr. Turtle 
at the above prices plus 4 cents for postage. 


Paper Directory for Chicagoans. 

The Darrow Publishing Company, 632 Plymouth place, 
Chicago, has just issued the eighth edition of its “ Chicago 
Paper Directory,” designed for the use of estimators and 
buyers of paper. It is a convenient little handbook contain- 
ing an alphabetical list of cover, bond, linen, ledger, fiat 
and book papers with prices and dealers’ names. It mal:es 
a handy reference-book for any person doing business in 
the Chicago paper field. 





Edward Ringenback, Jr. 
Four-year-old son of Edward Ringenback, journeyman printer, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Watervliet Company Opens Chicago Office. 

The well-known manufacturers of super and machine 
finish book and high-grade coated paper, the Watervliet 
Paper Company, of Watervliet, Michigan, has been com- 
pelled to open a Chicago office in order to take care of its 
steadily growing trade in the western metropolis. It is in 
charge of Frank B. Jessup and Robert W. King, who can be 
found at Room 805 Rand-MecNally building, Harrison and 
Clark streets, Chicago. 


The Printing Machinery Company in Chicago. 

This company, which has its factory and general offices 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, found business so heavy round and 
about Chicago that it determined to open a branch office 
there. It is now installed on the first floor of the Rand- 
MeNally building, where prospective buyers will receive 
every attention. Scott M. Eagon, who for four years has 
been on the road for the company, is manager of the new 
office, with James S. Watson as city salesman. 
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Brown Folding Machine Company’s New Plant at 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 

We present herewith a cut showing the new home of 
the well-known Brown Folding Machine Company, of Erie, 
Peansylvania. Electrically equipped throughout, it is said 
to be one of the safest and most up-to-date machine-shops 
of its size in the country. There are all the modern sani- 
ta»y conveniences, and the building has won more than a 
local reputation for cleanliness and a sunshiny interior. 















Plant of the Brown Folding Machine Company. 


There are recreation-rooms large enough to permit of the 
employees giving dances and other forms of entertainment, 
which indicates that the company has caught the best spirit 
of the day. 


More Printers’ Buildings for New York. 

The tendency of New York printers to follow the retail 
trade by moving up-town is made more manifest every day. 
Ground has been broken at 406-426 West Thirty-first street 
for a $1,100,000 structure to be occupied by printers and 
allied tradesmen. It is said that the basement and first 
four lofts have already been rented to the American Book 
Bindery, which is now located at Cherry and Rutgers 
streets. The new building faces the magnificent Pennsyl- 
vania Railway depot, and is in the rear of New York’s new 
postoffice. 

Plans are also being prepared for a printers’ building 
at 438-448 West Thirty-seventh street. The estimated cost 
of this structure is put at about $350,000. It will be in close 
proximity to the Hill Publishing Company’s building at 
Tenth avenue and Thirty-seventh street. 


The Age of Steel in Composing-Rooms. 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Company, of Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin, celebrates the conclusion of a third of a century 
of wonderful service to the craft by issuing comprehensive 
and pleasingly printed advertising matter regarding steel 
equipment. Long before the high cost permitted of its use, 
the desirability of steel furniture was very generally recog- 
nized. Steel is still expensive, and the buyer has to take 
into consideration the durability and consequent longevity 
before he can make ends meet. 

When the Hamilton Company struck the idea of stand- 
ardizing composing-room utilities and building up from a 
unit, it contributed very much toward bringing steel within 
the reach of every printer, as it permitted the manufacture 
of the units in large quantities, which is obviously a much 
cheaper method than that of filling special orders. The 
Hamiltons say: “ Our thirty-three years of experience in 
the construction of printers’ furniture in wood have given 
us an opportunity to study the needs of printers more 
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closely than any other concern in the world.” The company 
certainly took advantage of its opportunity, and is now pre- 
pared to furnish anything from a space-saving imposing 
stone to a cold-pressed galley in steel, all made in keeping 
with the spirit of the day. 


A Speechless Printers’ Banquet. 

Just to show that they are original, the members of the 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen of New York held a 
dinner recently at a popular restaurant at Brighton Beach 
at which there were no speeches. We are told “ this did not 
mar the general festivities,” and the gathering proved to be 
one of the most successful held by this up-to-date club, 
which is officered as follows: President, Camille De Veze; 
vice-president, James J. Hatton; secretary, James D. 
Commee; treasurer, Henry Kanegsberg. 


Lithographers Blame Tariff for Their Troubles. 

Members of the International Association of Employing 
Lithographers took advantage of their annual convention 
at Atlantic City in the early part of June to secure some 
publicity for their views on the current depression that is 
said to be unusually severe in the lithographing trade. 







































“Watchful Waiting.” 


From reports in the daily press, it would seem that the 
lithographers regard the Underwood tariff as being a fail- 
ure. It is admitted, however, that the trade has been hard 
hit on account of the abandonment of the publicity cam- 
paigns using playing-cards, calendars, etc. The industry is 
further threatened by another bill by Mr. Underwood, 
which aims to put a tax on coupons, etc. It is expected that 
measure will come up at the next session of Congress. 
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A Trade-School Commencement. 

Carl Bauer, Emil Brauch, John A. Eckert, Robert 
Evans, Lewis Geyer, Rand Hollenback, Hobart Kraner, 
Raymond Kuehner, Bruce McCormick, Max Moritz, Merlin 
Murphy, Fred Rufener, Guy Spannagel and Lowell H. 
Pitsenberger constitute the graduating class of the Colum- 
bus (Ohio) Trade School, and they invited THE INLAND 
PRINTER to attend their commencement exercises on Friday, 
June 19, at the Trade School building, in a neat little leaflet 
done by the boys in the printing department. Paul C. Carty 
is in charge of the composition class, and teaches the young 





The Terror of the Plains. 


idea how to shoot the I. T. U. Course way — of which he is 
a graduate and booster. 

At the “ Made-in-Columbus,” outdoor show, held re- 
cently, the Ben Franklin Club widely distributed two slips 
recommending that a few bright boys take the three-year 
course in printing as “ every boy who had taken it had made 
good when he went to work at the trade.” 


Printer Wants to Give Up Job. 

The Louis F. Dow Company, of St. Paul, Minnesota, 
was awarded the contract for printing the bills and resolu- 
tions for the next legislative assembly. The firm discov- 
ered it had made a mistake and petitioned the State Print- 
ing Commission for permission to withdraw the bill, which 
was conceded by a vote of two to one. The dissident com- 
missioner, however, protested, and the law department has 
been asked to decide whether the Dow company can not be 
compelled to do the work. 
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The Chicago Printing Crafts Association. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Chicago Printing 
Crafts’ Association was held at the Hamilton Club on 
Tuesday evening, June 16, and proved a fitting climax to a 
series of the most successful meetings since the formation 
of the organization. 

The club has a membership of one hundred and twenty- 
eight, consisting solely of superintendents and forem:<a, 
banded together for the common good of themselves asd 
their employers. 

On this occasion the members invited men whom th 
considered eligible to join the organization, also a numb - 
of guests, including prominent men in the printing indust 
who have addressed the club on former occasions; amo: ¢ 
these being Messrs. Grant, president of the Typothet::; 
Welsh, president of the Ben Franklin Club; Hastie, 
the Employing Printers’ Association, and Ball, of Roge:s 
& Co., who gave short congratulatory talks. Among oth r 
guests were Messrs. Sleepeck, Hellman, Benedict, Miller 
Barnard & Miller, and John I. Oswald. 

The chair introduced Mr. Griffin, of Philadelphia, w! 
took for his subject “Ambition.” At the conclusion of h's 
remarks he was given a rousing reception. It remained f 
Mr. John D. Shoop, Assistant Superintendent of Pub! c 
Schools, the last speaker, to create the greatest enthusias 
of the evening. His subject was “ Education,” on whi 
the distinguished orator showed at his best. 


Three Typographical Unions Unveil Memorial Shafts. 


The recommendation of the International Typographic::! 
Union urging Memorial-day services on the last Sunday in 
May was very generally observed by local unions all over 
the continent. In at least three cities — St. Louis, Houston 
and San Antonio— monuments were unveiled with appro- 
priate ceremonies. The most pretentious exercises were at 
St. Louis, where former Governor Francis and former 
Lieutenant-Governor Johnson were present, Mr. Francis 
presenting the shaft to the typographical union on behalf 
of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company and the 
Minnesota Commission in connection with the World’s Fair 
of 1904. It appears that when the fair was dismantled, the 
Minnesota Commission left a magnificent granite shaft in 
the hands of the exposition people, who presented it to the 
typographical union, which erected a suitable base and 
approaches on its lot in Park Lawn Cemetery. 

Mr. Hertenstein, president of the St. Louis union, 
accepted the shaft on behalf of his organization, while on 
Rabbi Thurman devolved the devotional services. 

At Kansas City union’s exercises the principal Memo- 
rial-day speaker was Theodore W. McCullough, managing 
editor of the Omaha Bee and one of the typographical 
union’s delegates to the American Federation of Labor. 


A High-Class Booklet for a High-Class House. 
Wherever the fame of Chicago’s State street stores are 
known, the house of Stevens is given the palm for quality 


and discriminating good taste. This firm is erecting a new 
building running from State street to Wabash avenue, 
between Washington and Madison streets, and is sending 
out from the press of the Marshall-Jackson Company, Chi- 
cago, a handsome booklet which is in every way in keeping 
with the first-class reputation of Charles A. Stevens & 
Bros. The illustrations are in four colors, from drawings 
by Louis Braunhold with plates by the Manz Engraving 
Company, printed on cameo-plate paper, the cover and fly- 
leaf of Sunburst stock. It is a production of which all who 
participated, and especially the printers, are entitled ‘o 
feel proud. 
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Chicago Employing Printers’ Association’s Yearly 
Meeting. 
On Monday, June 22, members of the Chicago Employ- 
ire Printers’ Association met in the German Room of the 
-cand Pacific Hotel to receive the reports of the officers, 
vnich stated that scales had been made with the Pressmen’s 
d Pressfeeders’ Union, and unanimously reélected J. W. 
istie president and E. F. Hamm vice-president. This 
‘ociation is five years old, and was formed for the pur- 
e of negotiating scales with unions. Messrs. Hastie and 
mm have served during the life of the organization and 
» members will not permit of a change owing to the char- 
er of the service given by those capable officers. 
Arrangements were made for joining the Graphic Arts 
A sociation of Chicago, which is to be launched on July 1, 
‘14. The new organization is expected to cover all the 
‘nting-trade associations in Chicago, and starts business 
h the Ben Franklin Club, Machine Composition Club, 
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Hertenstein First Vice-President I. T. U. 


When James M. Duncan succeeded James M. Lynch as 
president of the International Typographical Union last 
January, it left the office of first vice-president vacant. 
On May 22 the executive council elected Charles Herten- 
stein to fill the unexpired term which ends on November 1 
next. 

Mr. Hertenstein has been president of one of the largest 
local typographical unions— St. Louis, No. 8— for the 
past seven years, and on one occasion represented that 
organization at an international convention of the union. 
Recently he has been an official representative of the inter- 
national officers and is well known in the territory around 
and about St. Louis, where he is active as mediator in labor 
disputes. 

Mr. Hertenstein is also a member of the body that 
framed the new constitution for St. Louis, and a recent arti- 
cle in the Times of that city suggests that he is in line for 





UNCLE SAM’S BOYS BATHING IN PEARL HARBOR, HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Photo by courtesy J. P. Gomes, Jr., Star-Bulletin, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Binders’ and Rulers’ Club, and Employing Printers’ Asso- 
ciation as members. The Graphic Arts Association will 
maintain headquarters and provide clerical help for member 
organizations. 


A Popular Mayor Among Printers. 


When the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine assembled at 
Atlanta, Georgia, “ Pet” Clayton, former mayor of St. 
Joseph, Missouri, was among the number, of course. Before 
he left town, members of Atlanta Typographical Union, 
headed by one of their former presidents, Mayor James G. 
Woodward, of Atlanta, interviewed the gentleman from St. 
Joe and presented him a handsome silver service as a token 
of esteem and affection. 


The Wrong Mr. Smith. 


We will not look it up, but do as other sinning editors do 
and blame it on the proofreader. Last month we were made 
to say that Mr. George E. Smith, the type man, had gone 
into business for himself in the Western metropolis. Of 
course, everybody who knows his Chicago knows that it 
wasn’t George E. Smith who went into business, but the 
genial George R. 


future political preferment, saying that he would make a 
good congressman, secretary of state, or speaker of the 
lower house of the legislative assembly. 





AN EXPERT AD.-MAN. 

The Santa Monica (Cal.) Evening Journal recently 
advertised for an all-around printer, and one representing 
himself as such applied for employment. Upon his state- 
ment that he was an experienced man, competent to feed a 
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cylinder press, do job printing of all kinds, set advertise- 
ments, and make up forms, he was given the copy for a 
full-page advertisement and instructed to get busy. Accom- 
panying this is a reproduction of the proof of his effort 
to make good. 
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A SPECIAL INK SUSCEPTIBLE TO CHEMICALS. 


Lefranc & Co. have received a French patent for a print- 
ing ink capable of being destroyed by chemical treatment 
when the printed paper is pulped for remanufacture. Since 
papers printed with carbon inks can not be purified satis- 
factorily for the remanufacture of white papers, it is pro- 
posed to employ special printing-inks in which the black 
pigment used is either ferroso-ferric oxid or a compound 
obtained by the action of tanning bark extracts on ferrous 
sulphate. Such pigments are incorporated with a medium 
composed of rosin or mineral oils and rosin, or of boiled 
linseed oil. For the destruction of these inks when the paper 


is repulped, the material is bleached with an acid solution of 
a hypochlorite, chlorin gas, hydrochloric or oxalic acid, the 
action of which reagents readily yields a perfectly white 
pulp.— World’s Paper Trade Review, London. 


THE INVENTION OF PRINTING—A LEGEND. 


BY RUBY E. LIVINGSTON. 


Annual poem read before the Arkansas Press Associa- 
tion, Little Rock, Arkansas, May 18-20, 1914. 


Back in the dawn of Creation, 
Back when the earth was new, 
Once lived a man and a woman 
In a garden — just the two. 
There were dells and bowers to explore, 
With the lure that in them lies, 
And the charm of sole possession 
Of this, their own Paradise. 


’Twas a life of joy unbounded, 
Their cares and sorrows were nil; 
The man in leisure grew restless 
And wandered — as husbands will. 
He sometimes was late to dinner, 
For clocks were not running then; 
His minutes oft lapsed into hours — 
For such are the ways of men! 


So Eve, with no gossiping neighbors, 
Grew lonely, beginning to fret — 
She knew not the art of making a dart 
In a fig-leaf skirt as yet — 
“‘There’s no use staying alone all day 
With Adam away,” said she, 
“T think I'll go for a stroll and explore 
That wonderful apple tree.” 


** But how shall the man know where I am 
Should he come and I not here?” 
Then upon the sand with nimble hand 
She printed some pictures clear. 
“*Twill solve the problem of many a thing 
In future years,’”’ said she; 
“With this crooked stick I'll carve for him 
The way to the apple tree.” 
OK * * * * * 
The man came, saw, and wondered, 
And said in his puzzled mind: 
“*Why can’t I carve upon these rocks 
Some record to leave behind?” 
So they studied out hieroglyphics, 
And I doubt not we could trace 
And decipher some of their records, 
If only we knew the place. 


Then down through the countless ages 
The wondrous printing came, 

The vanguard of civilization, 
With ever-widening fame. 

I reverence the Goddess of Liberty, 
Long may her banners unfurl! 

But ’tis not our noble Goddess, 
But Printing lighting the world. 


Flashed o’er the mountains by lightnings, 
Leaping o’er sea and land, 
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The very winds are its newsboys, 
Obeying its slightest command! 

The oceans stretch forth their cables, 
The wireless waits at its call 

That printing may flash through the nations, 
Dissembling knowledge to all. 


Seattering broadcast the tidings, 
Bringing both sorrow and joy, or 

Telling of want and of suff’ring, 
And grimmest disasters of war; 

It chronicles births and deceases, 
It tells, too, of weddings galore; 

It molds events into history — 
News — inexhaustible store! 


And as long as the earth shall endure, 
On down to the end of time, 
The service of printing will render 
Its blessing to every clime. 
od Ok od * * * 
But I think that the art of printing — 
I hope you'll agree it’s true — 
Was invented back in Eden — 
And that by a Woman, too! 


Russellville, Arkansas. 





NO HURRY. 

While a reporter was telephoning his story from Sin: 
Sing early yesterday morning, a convict hammering on th 
floor made it hard for the reporter to hear. “ Would you 
mind stopping for a few minutes? ” asked the reporter. 

“All right, boss,” said the convict, “go to it. I goi 
twenty years to finish this job.” — F. P. A., in New Yori: 
Tribune. 


“THEY’RE NAMED FOR YOU, DAISY.” 
Photograph by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 

















HOME AND ITS TREASURES. 


Half-tone engraving by Blomgren Brothers & Co., 512 Sherman street, Chicago. 


From the steel engraving by T. L. Atkinson, from a painting by R. Carrick, and entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1887 
in the office of the Librarian of Congress at Washington, by George Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. 


The Inland Printer Compan 


will receive and transmit orders for any book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will be found in the advertising pages. 


‘“‘Printing and Bookbinding.” 

The recent movement for technical education in schools 
brings from the Public School Publishing Company, of 
Bloomington, Illinois, a book on the printing industry enti- 
tled “ Printing and Bookbinding” for school use. The 
author is S. J. Vaughn. The company announces that it 
has bound the book in two parts, so that part one on 
Printing can be used by apprentices in that trade, and part 
two on Bookbinding can be used by bookbinders. Each 
separate part, bound in paper covers, sells at 35 cents, and 
the two parts bound together in cloth at $1. The work 
is well illustrated with half-tones, line etchings, and dia- 
grams; contains 62 pages, 5%4 by 7% inches in size, bound 
in ribbed buckram, gold-stamped. The book is remarkably 
well produced considering the price, and while we find a 
few minor inaccuracies, presents the subjects exceptionally 
well. The work may be obtained through The Inland 
Printer Company. Price, $1.08 postpaid. 


‘“‘The Correspondent’s Manual — for Stenographers, 
Typewriter Operators, and Clerks.”’ 

This is one of those useful little books that serve to 
revive our interest in accuracy in the printed or written 
work. It is set in large type, and is notable for the even- 
ness of the color and good presswork throughout. William 
Hickox, principal of the Hickox Shorthand School of Bos- 
ton, is the author. The publishers are Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. The book may be obtained through The 
Inland Printer Company. 


‘‘Gilbert’s Pocket Manual” 


Contains a vocabulary of double words, rules for spelling, 
punctuation, list of words that confuse, and homonyms, for 
printers, stenographers, and civil-service applicants. This 
little work contains a vast amount of information in a 
small space. Published by the Allen Book and Printing 
Co., Troy, New York. Price, 25 cents. It may be obtained 
through The Inland Printer Company. 


“The Art of Lithography.”’ 

A new revised edition of “ The Art of Lithography,” by 
H. J. Rhodes, comes to us through Scott, Greenwood & Son, 
8 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, London, E. C., of which concern 
D. Van Nostrand Co. are the American agents. The author 
of this work is the instructor in lithography at the Royal 
Technical College, Glasgow, Scotland, and brings to his 
readers the result of long experience both in the workshop 
and the technical classroom. The author has sought to 
make a comprehensive and thoroughly up-to-date exposi- 
tion of the art of lithography. Every lithographic opera- 
tion is described in full detail, and practical hints are found 
on almost every page. The work, we are informed, com- 
pletely meets the requirements of the lithographic syllabus 


of the City and Guilds of London Institute in all grade 
The full combined index and glossary is a most valuab! 
feature of the book for reference purposes. One hundre 
and twenty illustrations and two folding plates illuminat 
the text. It is beautifully printed, the work of the Un 
versity Press of Aberdeen, Scotland. The format is 51 
by 8% inches, bound in green buckram, gold-stampe: 
smooth green end papers. “ The Art of Lithography ” ma 
be obtained through The Inland Printer Company, $3.5 


postpaid. 
** Lehrbuch der Buchdruckerkunst.”’ 


This text-book of the printing art is printed in Germar 
The author, Herr Von August Muller, is the distinguishe 
publisher of the Schweizer Graphischen Mitteilungen, an 
the work is published by J. J. Weber, of Leipsic. It co: 
tains 268 illustrations of the text and 14 folding plates an 
colored prints. The art of printing is covered both in tech 
nical and historical details, samples of embossing, thre: 
color prints and overlaying are exhibited, and the beauty 
of the letterpress is such as has ever distinguished the boo\ 
publications of Leipsic. The work contains 580 pages. Th 
format is 5 by 6% inches, bound in light brown linen, re: 
edges. The price is $1.50. May be obtained through Th: 
Inland Printer Company. 


‘*Modern Printing.”’ 

A new edition of “ Modern Printing,” by John South- 
worth, the work of Raithby, Lawrence & Co., London, Eng- 
land, is revised and enlarged by experts under the direction 
of the editor of the British Printer and comes in two vol- 
umes, presenting a most imposing appearance. Vol. 1 is a 
comprehensive exposition of the Composing-room, Book and 
Job Composition, and Machine Composition., Vol. 2 com- 
prehends Press and Machine Work, Arts Auxiliary to 
Printing, Business Management, etc. Vol. 1 contains 225 
pages and Vol. 2 contains 284 pages. Both volumes are 
supplied with copious indexes, are fully illustrated, and 
printed on mat-finish plate paper. Format of books is 
uniform, 9 by 5% inches, bound in green buckram, gold- 
stamped. May be obtained through The Inland Printer 
Company. Price, $2 each. 

“The Colorist.”’ 

D. Van Nostrand, publisher, has issued a second edi- 
tion of “ The Colorist,” by J. Arthur H. Hatt. Designed to 
correct the commonly held theory that red, yellow, and blue 
are the primary colors, together with a system of color 
nomenclature and other practical information for artists 
and workers or designers in color. The book contains 84 
pages, two color-charts, and two removable diagrams to 
work in connection with the charts. Format approximately 
7 by 8% inches, bound in green buckram, stamped in yellow- 
green. Price, $1.50 net. May be obtained through The 
Inland Printer Company. 
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‘“*Color Harmony and Contrast.”’ 
This second edition of “ Color Harmony and Contrast ” 
contains sixteen plates in color and eleven explanatory dia- 
grems. The author is James Ward, author of “ Principles 
of ‘)rnament,” “Historic Ornament,” “Progressive Design,” 
etc. The publishers are Chapman and Hall, London, Eng- 
lani. The work contains 140 pages, format 6% by 10 
inc .es, bound in green buckram, stamped in green and gold. 
Pri e, $4.20. May be obtained through The Inland Printer 
Coi ‘pany. 
“La Typografia.”’ 


The publishing house of Libreria Editrice Internazion- 
ale. of Torino, Italy, has undertaken the publication of a 
pro essional library. It has given honor to the art of 
typ-graphy, the first volume being dedicated to that sub- 
jec' — that is to say, it is the first of the industrial arts 
tha’ occupies the post of honor, not only on account of its 
eco: omic potentiality, but for the very great influence that 
it exercises in all of the infinite number of the fields of 
culi ire and social activity. This is the explanation of the 
gen°ral director, G. Bierot, in submitting one of the most 
beautiful expositions of the modern printing art that we 
have ever examined. Director Bierot courteously acknowl- 
edg’s the assistance he has received from the labors of the 
dist'nguished Cavalier Gianolio Dalmazzo, director of the 
Royal School of Typography and the Fine Arts of Turin, 
whe had offered his aid voluntarily. ‘“ This is the first 
time,” says Director Bierot, “in our country that there has 
been published a work on the art and technic of typography, 
so complete, so richly illustrated, inspired by really up-to- 
date views of the subject, and presented in a dress so sober 
but of such supreme elegance. It is, above all, the first 
time in similar Italian publications, that a work has been 
attempted embracing not merely the theme of Mechanical 
Typography, but the vast and complex problem of the tech- 
nical and industrial arrangements or ordering of the work- 
shops themselves, from the better knowledge of which the 
typographical workshops thereby can but gain, if in noth- 
ing.else, at least in the matter of the relations that must 
come about as between capital and labor.” The book is 
printed in Italian. 


“Practical Modern Metalithography.”’ 

From the Garden City Press, Limited, of Letchworth, 
England, we have received “ Practical Modern Metalithog- 
raphy,” being a complete, practical, and technical hand- 
book, for lithographic printers, artists, designers, photo- 
process workers, and technical students, of the latest and 
best European and American printing methods from zinc 
and aluminum plates and tubes in the lithographic manner, 
by Joseph Goodman, Medalist of the City and Guilds of 
London. Fully illustrated, with practical examples in half- 
tone and numerous lithographs. Contains 220 pages, com- 
pletely indexed. In two bindings, paper, and cloth boards. 
Format 5% by 8% inches. May be obtained through The 
Inland Printer Company. Price, $2. 


“Graphic Arts and Crafts Year-Book”’ an Aid to Art. 

Always looked for with interest, the “ Graphic Arts and 
Crafts Year-Book ” for 1913-14, Vol. VI, fulfils and really 
exceeds the expectations the preceding volumes justified. 
The review copy which has just reached this desk is an 
achievement of which any editor might be proud and any 
printer emulate. 

The book contains over a thousand pages, and includes 
exhibits of the best the year produced in engraving, com- 
mercial publicity, fine printing, design, and the other 
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branches of the art preservative and its kindred. Nearly 
forty kinds of papers are shown in the volume, each reveal- 
ing its possibilities for the use to which it is most adapted. 
The process engraver, the printer, the binder, the student 
of poster designs, and the arts and crafts in general — 
those, at least, in any way concerned with the graphic arts 
— should find this volume an invaluable guide to improved 
methods and wider vision. 

The Republican Publishing Company, of Hamilton, 
Ohio, one of America’s greatest print-shops, publishes the 
book, which sells for five dollars a volume, carriage paid. 
May be obtained through The Inland Printer Company. 


“The Invention of Lithography.” 

The distinguished service can not be overestimated that 
the Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company has rendered 
the literature of the graphic arts, in supplying in worthy 
form Alois Senefelder’s own story of his invention of lithog- 
raphy. The translation from the original German by J. W. 
Muller is beautifully done, and the narrative is easy and 
flowing. Not merely as historic, technical literature is the 
book valuable and interesting. It includes in the second 
section a text-book on printing from the stone, which, in 
view of the reputation of the publishers, bears the stamp of 
high authority. Printed in a noble old-style letter, even in 
color,.on heavy antique paper, by the Riverside Press, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, the volume is delightful in every 
way. It is 8 by 10 inches in size, and is bound in dark crim- 
son smooth-finish linen or buckram. The price is five dol- 
lars and copies may be obtained through The Inland Printer 
Company. 


HELD OVER FROM “MAN AND THE FIELD” 
DEPARTMENT. 


The following announcements arrived too late for the 
section of the paper containing “ The Man and the Field ” 
department, and are included here in courtesy to the 
urgency of the applicants: 


I. T. U. Graduate Wants to Be Layout-man. 
(1998) <A graduate of the I. T. U. Course passing with 
an average percentage of ninety-five, wants position as 
layout-man. Is working, but office conditions and customs 
interfere with his promotion and prevent his doing the 
work he desires to do. Ambitious; studious; twenty-eight 
years old; union. 


An Opportunity to Become a Printer’s Salesman. 

(1999) I want a young man to work for me as a sales- 
man —a young man who has an eye to his future and is 
willing to learn and work up with my business. I have a 
good opening for such a man and will teach him if he is 
teachable, but I want a man who will stick and make the 
job worth something to himself as well as to me. I am 
located on the Pacific coast. 





POWDER AND PROFIT. 

Installing a printing-press does not entail a much 
greater outlay than is needed to supply a fourteen-inch can- 
non with ammunition for a single discharge, yet what the 
press turns out is far more conducive to happiness than are 
thousands of the implements cf barbarism. Why not 
increase the tax on gunpowder rather than on the printed 
page? — Second-Class Mail Bag. 


IMMATERIAL. 


Diner — I think I’ll try some fish to-day. 
Waitress — Bluefish, or whitefish, sir? 
Diner — It doesn’t matter; I’m color-blind. 
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TOUCHING SHOULDERS. 


The following poem, written by Mrs. Fred W. Gage, 
of Battle Creek, Michigan, was read by her at a social 
gathering of the Independent Congregational Church of 
that city recently and was later made the subject of a 
sermon delivered on Sunday, March 15, by the pastor, 
Rev. T. A. Mills: 


There’s a comforting thought at the close of the day, 
When I’m weary and lonely and sad, 

That sort of grips hold of my crusty old heart, 
And bids it be merry and glad; 

It gets in my soul and it drives out the blues 
And finally thrills, through and through — 

It is just a sweet memory that chants the refrain, 
‘I’m glad I touched shoulders with you.” 


Did you know you were brave? Did you know you were strong? 
Did you know there was one leaning hard? 
Did you know that I waited and listened and prayed, 
And was cheered by your simplest word? 
Did you know that I longed for the smile on your face — 
For the sound of your voice ringing true? 
Did you know I grew stronger and better because 
I had merely touched shoulders with you? 


I am glad that I live — that I battle and strive 
For the place which I know I must fill; 

I am thankful for sorrows.—I’ll meet with a grin 
What fortune may send — good or ill. 

I may not have wealth, and I may not be great, 
But I know I shall always be true, 

For I have in my life that courage you gave 
When once I rubbed shoulders with you. 





BILLINGSGATE OUTDONE. 

Johnson once made a bet with Boswell that he could go 
into the fish-market and put a woman in a passion without 
saying a word she could understand. The doctor com- 
menced by silently indicating with his nose that her fish 
has passed that state in which a man’s olfactories could 
endure their odor. The Billingsgate lady made a verbal 
attack in common parlance. The Doctor answered: 

“You are an article, madam.” 

“No more an article than yourself, you misbegotten 
villain.” 

“You are a noun, woman.” 

“ You — you,” stammered the woman, choking with 
rage at a list of titles she could not understand. 

“You are a pronoun.” 

The bedlam shook her fist in speechless rage. 

“ You are a verb, an adverb, an adjective, a conjunction, 
a preposition, an interjection! ” suddenly continued the 
Doctor, applying the harmless epithets at proper intervals. 

The nine parts of speech completely conquered the old 
woman, and she flung herself down in the mud, crying with 
rage at thus being “ blackguarded ” in a set of unknown 
terms, which, not understanding, she could not answer. 





PLACOGRAPHY. 

So much printing by the lithographic method is now 
done without the use of stones that it is obvious that some 
new word is needed which shall denote printing by that 
method and yet embrace all modes of flat-surface print- 
ing, as distinguished from the sunk-surface, or the cop- 
perplate method, and from raised-surface printing or 
typography. Word-coiners who are not philologists have 
of late used “ planography ” to denote flat-surface print- 
ing from stone or metal, but there is objection to the 
term, for part is Latin and part is Greek. “ Placography,” 
on the other hand, is pure Greek throughout; the first 
part is derived from plak, the root of plax, which is Greek 
for “a plane surface.” — Exchange. 
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PRINTING PRESSMEN’S UNION TWENTY-SIXTH 
CONVENTION. 

On Monday, June 15, the International Printing Press- 
men’s and Assistants’ Union of North America held its 
twenty-sixth annual convention at its home on the union’s 
property at Rogersville, Tennessee. Routine business was 
transacted and among the resolutions adopted was one 
opposing any increase in the postal rates on second-cl:ss 
matter and making it incumbent on the members, wherever 
possible, to raise this as an issue in the coming congres 
sional campaign. The officers of this organization ar 
elected by a referendum vote, which took place this year 
the third Monday in February. The successful candidat» 
who were installed at the convention, and their respectiy 
offices, are: President, George L. Berry, Rogersville, T.; 
nessee; first vice-president, John M. Brophy, Milwauk 
second vice-president, William H. McHugh, Kansas Ci: 
third vice-president, Daniel H. Pfister, St. Louis; secreta 
treasurer, Joseph C. Orr, Chicago; Home trustee, Willi::: 
J. Hall, Toronto, Canada; trade school trustees, Willi: m 
Geary, Chicago; Frank Dermody, Chicago; Patrick 3. 
Grady, Cleveland. 














Fishing for Fish — Not for Sport. 
Photograph by R. R. Sallows, Goderich, Canada. 





TRIMMING THE INK CAN. 

Russell D. Ray, Seattle, Washington (June 15, 1914), 
says: “A month or so ago I wrote you a preventive of ink 
drying, but since then I have worked in a shop with a press- 
man who, when he received a can of ink, would immediately 
trim the edge of the lid so that it would fit snugly in the 
can. He would put a button on the lid so that it could be 
easily lifted out. When the ink got low, he would trim off 
edge of the can so he would not have to put his fingers deep 
in can.” 


AN egotist is a man who thinks if he hadn’t been born 
people would have wanted to know why not.— Puck. 
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Ti Ee INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. 
It ainis to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all 
matters relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contribu- 
tions are solicited and prompt remittance made for all acceptable 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One -ear, $3.00 ; six months, $1.50; payable always in advance. Sample 
c. pies, 30 cents; none free. 

SUBS’ RIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
le:'ter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
re sewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
Svbseribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of 
their renewal by remitting promptly. 


Foreign Subscriptions.— To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars; to 
ali other countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, three 
dollars and eighty-five cents, or sixteen shillings, per annum in 
advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland Printer 
Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful 
to send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 
proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada. and subscriptions may 
made through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

: THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
‘or cause. 


FOREIGN AGENTS. 


JoHN Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, 
London, E. C., England. 

RaitHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 
England. 

RaltHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 

Penrose & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wma. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEX. CowAN & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEX. CowAN & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WimeLe & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

G. HepELer, Niirnbergerstrasse 18, Leipsic, Germany. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

JEAN VAN OVERSTRAETEN, 3 rue Villa Hermosa, Brussels, Belgium. 

A. OupsHOORN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 

ERNSt MORGENSTERN, Dennewitzstr. 19, Berlin W 57, Germany. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: 40 cents per line; minimum charge, 80 
cents. Under “‘ Situations Wanted,’’ 25 cents per line; minimum charge, 
50 cents. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash 
must accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received in Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not guaran- 
teed. We can not send copies of The Inland Printer free to classified 
advertisers. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


A REAL OPPORTUNITY COMES ONCE 
IN A MAN’S LIFE —IS THIS TO BE YOURS? 


LESS THAN TEN YEARS AGO—a young fellow full of hope and 
_ ambition—contrary to the advice of his employers and friends — 
invested $2,000 for a one-third interest in a three-press shop inven- 
torying about $3,000 and doing an annual business of $12,000 in a 
specialty printing line. 

The second year in business he bought out the others interested, 
and under his management and untiring efforts the business has grown 
to sales in 1913 of $143,000, with an equipment many times its original 
size. 

The nature of the business with the increased volume necessitates 
a division of responsibility —the associating of a practical, capable 
manager or superintendent who is interested in securing an interest 
in a going business —a man that can take full charge of and manage 
the business — and is in position to buy a one-fourth interest at par 
in a $20,000 corporation by making a convenient cash payment — the 
balance on liberal terms. 

An appraisal made a few months ago shows an equipment of nearly 
$25,000, which is free of every dollar of debt. 

Frankly — it’s a chance of a lifetime for the right man — and it is 
only to the right man—right in experience — ability — record and 
habits — will the offer be considered — but this man can secure an 
interest in a business yet in its infancy — located in Chicago — known 
from coast to coast — from Winnipeg to the Gulf —a business that has 
had a remarkable growth — that has always shown a good profit and 
which, with the right man doing his part, can be doubled or trebled. 

To such a man a salary of $3,000 a year to start would be given. 

If you are the right man — looking for a chance to start where many 
leave off —if you are desirous of becoming associated with a live 
organization — write in full confidence — give age — experience — ref- 
erences — present and past employers. 

Address G 678, INLAND PRINTER. 











modern, 


FOR SALE — Job plant, established fourteen years; in 
hustling Maine town; does high grade of work; best class of 
patronage; good prices ; must sell on account of health. Full par- 


ticulars on inquiry. G 670. 


FOR SALE — Bindery, doing good loose-leaf and jobbing business, ina 

city of 90,000 inhabitants; only two binderies in town; established 
business. igs 9 particulars address SCHENECTADY BOOK BINDERY, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


A SNAP IN HEART OF FRUIT AND HAY SECTION of famous 

Yakima Valley; failing health forces me to sell; city 2,300; fine 
schools, ideal climate; small cash payment; easy terms. TRIBUNE, 
Toppenish, Wash. 














ENGRAVING METHODS. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE GOOD CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling 

cost with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and 
drawing ability not required. Price of process, $1; circular and speci- 
mens for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box I, Windfall, Ind. 











FOR SALE, 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Before buying elsewhere a second- 

hand or rebuilt Smyth machine, send us the serial number on name- 
plate and we will give you its history and age; we are now, and have 
been for over twenty-four years, the sole selling agents in North 
America for the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
the only manufacturers of Smyth book-sewing machines, casemaking, 
casing-in, cloth-cutting, gluing and book-trimming machines. There is 
no connection whatever between the Smyth Manufacturing Company, 
of Hartford, and any other concern in this country trading under a 
somewhat similar name. Prospective customers are cautioned accord- 
ingly. All rebuilt Smyth machines offered by us have all worn parts 
replaced by interchangeable and correct parts furnished us by the 
manufacturers, and correspondence with those interested is invited. 
E. C. FULLER COMPANY, 28 Reade st., New York, and Fisher bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE — A BARGAIN — ONE DEXTER JOBBING BOOK AND 

PAMPHLET FOLDER, with all the latest improvements, including 
gripper side guide, low-down attachments, head perforator with 16 and 
32 page automatic pointer attachment and 8-page paster; this machine 
will fold sheets in 8, 12, 16, 24 and 32 pages in sizes from 12 by 16 to 
32 by 44 or any intermediate sizes; largest 24 pages, 32 by 3312 
inches; this machine has not been used very much and is in first- 
class condition; price, $725. Address J. A. CARROLL, 124 S. 9th st., 
St. Louis, Mo. 























Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


$1.20 per doz. with extra tongues 


$4.80. 





60 Duane Street 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. Applies instantly to 
any make of popular job press. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. Only 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. ond Bar. 


From us or your dealer. Free Png 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


$1.25 set of 3 with extra tongues 


No fitting. Great in efficiency. 





oe VISE GRIP 
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REBUILT, absolute guarantee, Pony Cottrell 2-rev., bed 25 by 30; Pony 

Cranston 2-rev., bed 25 by 38, 4 roller: Pony Whitlock, 2-rev., bed 
27 by 31; Pony Campbell 2-rev., bed 23 by 30: Whitlock 2-rev., bed 
39 by 52, 4 roller; Cranston 2-rev., bed 34 by 50, 4 roller; Hoe Stop, 
bed 29 by 42, 4 roller; drum cylinders and job presses, all sizes; paper- 
cutters, 23-inch to 48-inch: wire-stitching, perforating, slitting, scor- 
ing, bronzing, punching machines; send for illustrated list with prices. 
RICHARD PRESTON, 167 E. Oliver, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE —1 Me. 9 lactype machine; 1 Mo. 5 ‘Mnctype machine ; 

2 No. 4 linotype machines; 13 No. 1 linotype machines; all with 
full complement of mats and spacebands; run by individual motors 
and in first-class condition; separate magazines for all machines; 1 
straight-line Hoe perfecting press; 1 right-angle Hoe perfecting press; 
complete stereotyping outfit, type, racks, ete. THE PICAYUNE, 330 
Camp st., New Orleans, La. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE — No. 9 Golding jobber, with fountain 

and steam fixtures, fine condition; No. 4 Latham Monitor wire 
stitcher, like new: series Plymouth Italic and Tudor Text, both 6 to % 
point, like new. Want 22 by 28 2-revolution pony cylinder and No. 
Boston wire stitcher, with motor attached. THE PETERS PRINT. 
90 Second st., Albany, N. Y. 


HUBER PERFECTOR SEVEN QUARTO, 

pression at a speed of 1,500; price, $1,250; Miehle Perfector, print- 
ing & pages of a seven quarto, one impression, speed 1,600 to 2,200, 
with folder attached; price, $2,800. WANNER MACHINERY WARE- 
HOUSE, 703 S. Dearborn st., Chicago, IIl. 


MIEHLE PRESSES 29 by 41 No. 4, 4-roller, late pattern, com- 

bination delivery ; 30 by 42 No. 31s, 2-roller, fly delivery only; 26 by 
34 Pony, 2-roller, fiy delivery only. x F. WANNER MACHINERY 
WAREHOUSE, 703 S. Dearborn st., Chicago, III. 





printing. 8 pages one im- 





FOR SALE — 10 R. Harris Rotary press, with envelope feed attachment 

and perforator attachment; $750 f. o. b. cars; guaranteed in first- 
class condition. KELLEY-DAVIS COMPANY, 1324 Webster st., Oak- 
land, Cal. 


LINOTYPE, CAN, ADIAN “MODEL, No. 3, 
molds, four fonts of two-letter matrices and extra “tg te 


dition. IMPERIAL PUBLISHING CO., LTD., Halifax, N. S., Canada. 


2 Model 1; 1 Model 
Sg and blades. 
, Canada. 


with extra magazine, two 
good con- 





LINOTYPES FOR SALE — 3 Canadian machines ; 
3; good condition, all fully equipped with matrices, 
THE ROYAL PRINT & LITHO., LTD., Halifax, N. 





LINO-TYPEWRITER — The typewriter * built like a linotype”’; price 
reasonable; easy terms; agents wanted. BUCKNER LINO-TYPE- 
WRITER COMPANY (est. 1908), Berkeley, Cal. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 6388 Federal st., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — Neurnberger-Rettig typecaster 
this machine complete in good condition at a bargain. 


TYPE MACHINE CO., Chicago. 


FOR SALE — Two Model 3 Canadian linotypes, 
assortment matrices; plant in excellent condition. 
St. John, N. B., Canada. 


LINO 
and blades. 
field, Mass. 





3 and 4 Smyth book- 
in first-class order. 





(Universal) ; we offer 
THOMPSON 





with very complete 
BARNES & CO., 





magazine, matrices, liners 
YG CO., Spring- 


TYPE — Model 2, complete with motor, 
SPRINGFIELD PRINTING & BINDIN 





LINOTYPES — 2 “Model 9, in first-class condition, very 
STEPHEN GREENE COMPANY, 16th and Arch sts., 
phia, Pa. 


THOMPSON TYPECASTER— With three full fonts of matrices. 
SMITH-GRIEVES TYPESETTING CO., Kansas City, Mo. 


little used. 
Philadel- 


LINOTYP E | — Model 8, with three fonts of matrices ; in use only one 
year. LANCASTER INTELLIGENCER, Lancaster, Pa. 








one font of matrices. ALLEN, 


» Philadelphia, Pa. 


LINOTYPE — Model No. 1, with 
LANE & SCOTT, 1211 Clover st 

LINOTYPES, 4 Model Ne. 3, with 22 fonts of matrices. 
HENRY LINOTYPING CO., Detroit, Mich. 


THOS. P. 


LINoTYP E — Model a; with one magazine and one “font of “matrices. 
THE B. SAVAGE CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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HELP WANTED. 





Bindery. 


WANTED — BINDERY FOREMAN;; old established business ; : ‘moder 
equipment; situated in town of 10,000 in central State; principa! 
work, law books; satisfactory wages to right man. Address E 641 





Composing-room. 





WANTED — A stoneman who is able to lock up for both cylinders anj 

jobbers; one who would be able to do composition when not bus: 
on the stone; a very desirable job for one who is capable; if you are 
a booze-fighter and use tobacco during working hours, you need no: 
apply. G 675. 


WANTED — High-class Hnotype operator who is also job compositor, 

stone hand and proofreader; must be high-class in all lines; non. 
union; regular position; give references and state salary desi-ed, 
QUEEN CITY PRINTING COMPANY, Charlotte, N. C 


WANTED — A first-class job printer; union; 
taste and ability to produce high-grade work; 
need not waste his time on this, as we want an A- 1 man. 





Chicago; must lave 
the — man 
G 676 


COMPOSING-ROOM FOREMAN i in large office ; high-grade « work 0 ly: 
must be a hustler, a good manager and have first-class modern style, 

G 665. 

WANTED — High-class 
union; seale $25. G 6 





= printer; must be original and speedy; 





Draftsmen. 


PRINTING-PRESS WORK; one 
G 671. 





DRAFTSMAN ON who has had 


experience and also done designing. 
Engravers. 
W ANTED — Two ‘first-class color operators, ‘two finishers : give com- 
plete details in first letter. F 4 





Pressroom. 


WANTED — FOREMAN FOR PRESSROOM, five cylinders, Autop:ess 

three jobbers, modern equipment; old established business, situ:ted 
in town of 10,000 in central State; satisfactory wages to right man. 
Address E 641. 


WANTED — Harris pressmen experienced on S 1 two-color Automa ics: 
steady work; highest wages. M. ROTHSCHILD, INC., 712 
Federal st., Chicago. 














INSTRUCTION. 


A BEGINNER on the Mergenthaler will find the THALER KEY- 
BOARD invaluable; the operator out of practice will find it just the 
thing he needs; exact touch, bell announces finish of line; 22-p ~ 
instruction book. When ordering, state which layout you want — No. 
without fractions; No. 2, two-letter with commercial fractions, pat 
letter without commercial fractions, standard Junior, German. 
THALER KEYBOARD COMPANY, 505 “P” st., N. W., Washington, 
D. C.; also all agencies Mergenthaler Linotype Company. Price, $5. 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 





Bindery. 
familiar with blank-book, edition, commercial, 
good executive abil- 





BINDERY FOREMAN, 
catalogue work and machinery, wants position ; 
ity; hustler; strictly reliable. F 564. 





FIRST-CLASS BINDERY FOREMAN desires position August 1; non- 
union; steady and sober; can furnish Al references. G 482. 

ALL-AROUND BINDER AND FOREMAN of fifteen years’ experience 
would like position; references. G 592. 








Composing-room. 





MACHINIST-OPERATOR wants change about July 15 to 30; 12 year: 

linotype experience on all-around composition ; fast operator ; strictly 
sober; married; prefers chance on Model 8, 9 or 14, or operate and 
care for 2 or more machines; wants place with up-to-date firm, with 
better things to work up to. G 644. 





FOR SALE — All size Scott agg i press, with necessary 
GREELEY PRINTERY, St. Louis, Mo. 


attachments. 


FOR SAL E — 32 by 48 inch Emmerich & Vonderlehr bronzing ‘machine, 
$150 f.o.b. cars Kansas City. D 518. 





UNIVERSAL TYPECASTER for salee THE HENNEBERRY CO., 


1143 South Wabash av., Chicago, III. 





LINOTYPE — } Jo. 1, with one set of matrices. E. S. UPTON 


PRINTING CO., New Orleans, La. 


THOMPSON TYPECASTER and accessories. E. W. 
PUBLISHING CO., Columbia, Mo. 


LINOTYPE, Model No. 2, 
COMPANY, Grand Rapids, 

LINOTYPE FOR SALE — Canadian Model 1. 
of Trade bldg., Montreal, Quebec. 


LINOTYPE — Model No. 3, with 
PRINTING CO., Peoria, IIl. 


LINOTYPE — Model 5, with one set of matrices. 
Quebec, Que., Canada. 

LINOTYPE — } Model 5, 
Wilmington, N. C. 





STEPHENS 


with 16 sets of matrices. THE CARGILL 


Mich. 
. HARPELL, Board 


one font of matrices. BROWN 





L’ACTION SOCIALE, 





with JACKSON & BELL cO., 


2 magazines. 





SYSTEMATIC, EFFICIENT DESK OR WORKING FOREMAN desires 
connection with house where future prospects are brighter: 4 
conscientious, hard worker; sober; absolutely reliable; said to get 
maximum results from force with minimum friction; union; married; 
a sticker; will go anywhere. G 672. 


HIGH- GRADE JOB FOREMAN desires ‘change; clean, dependable 

I. T. U. Course man, who can estimate and get results economically; 
familiar with monotype and linotype machines; will go anywhere, 
east or west. G 635. 


SITUATION WANTED by machinist-operator; 20 years at the trade: 
8 years as machinist-operator, 12 years as all-around printer and 
foreman; union. HARRY B. KELLER, 150 Adam st., Johnstown, Pa. 


WANTED — FOREMANSHIP OF BOOK AND JOB OFFICE; eleven 
years’ experience; have a cost system for machine composition 
that will revolutionize a plant where a system is lacking. G 480. 








STONEMAN DESIRES TO MAKE CHANGE; can handle all clisse 
of work, and take charge, if necessary; thirty years’ experience 1n 
the business. G 443. 





Engravers. 

experience on high-class 
satisfactory rea:ons 

up to date on @.\ck, 

G 677. 





MECHANICAL -RETOUCHER, of 15 " years’ 
work, at present employed, desires a change; 

given; competent to take charge of artroom; 

neat and effective work, and strictly temperate. 
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Managers and Superintendents. 


Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 





SUPERINTENDENT OF A MEDIUM-SIZED OFFICE, where a prac- 
tical man can build up a better business and grow with it; can 

handle men and route out work properly; understands estimating and 

cost accounting; a satisfactory product produced under his super- 
sion; any further information will be given on request. G 669. 





OSITION WANTED AS MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT; has 

had twenty-two years’ experience in producing high-grade printing 
all kinds ; knows how to produce good printing at minimum cost; 
od organizer, with — and thoroughly understands executive 
sts and estimating. G 6 





Office. 


<PERIENCED ESTIMATOR and thoroughly capable, practical photo- 

engraver is looking for position as superintendent; energetic, sober 

d hard working; willing to invest some money if so desired; will go 
arywhere; references. G 673. 








Pressroom. 


tESSROOM FOREMAN, non-union, experienced in highest grade 
book, catalogue, commercial and process work; thoroughly experi- 
eed as an executive; best references from well-known houses; no 
bjection as a working foremar; Chicago or Middle West preferred, or 
me large eastern city. F 558 


AM A CYLINDER AND PLATEN PRESSMAN; 
boozer. I can do the work. A. E. BODELL, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa. 








married and no 
215 First ave., So., 





‘2ESSMAN — Age 21, 8 years’ experience on good grade vignettes, 
embossing, commercial. Address PLATEN, 18 Arlington ave., Char- 
lotte, N. C 


\SITION WANTED — Pressman and embosser on Colt’s and hot 
embossing presses; high-grade catalogue cover and label work. 
: 668. 


W \NTED — Situation : as foreman rotary 0 oad r flat- bed presses; 20 years’ 
experience on all classes of work. G 679 








PRESSMAN Tee flat-bed and platen; 
where. G 674 


first-class; will go any- 





Salesmen. 


WANTED — POSITION AS SALESMAN by young man of good 
address, with executive and mechanical experience, with house 

having equipment to handle good work; can prepare and lay out work; 
ll not go west of Ohio. G 460. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
USED TYPE CASES — We will buy any quantity if in good condi- 
tion, cases and stands; write us. EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


PRINTING ART — If you have a copy of The Printing Art for March, 
1912, you wish to dispose of, write THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


W ANTED — Secondhand publication printing-plant, complete; must 
be in good condition and a bargain. Address BOX 204, Alton, Tl. | 


Ww ANTED — 1 copy Volume 5, Penrose’s Annual. E 625. 














_ BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


dvetlilen Blotters. 








POATES’ Geographical Series of blotters — covering every State in the 
United States, Insular Possessions, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, West 
Indies, important cities and foreign countries (9% by 4), Panama 
Canal in three sizes —all maps in three colors, water in blue, moun- 
tains in relief, and all railroads named, in thousand lots ready for 
imprinting; our own and original new idea, educational as well as 
interesting; write for quantity prices; send for sample to-day; same 
series in post-cards; printers wanted to take up our agency in their 
cities. L. L. POATES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 20 N. Williams st., 
New York. 3-15 
PRINT BLOTTERS for ‘yourself — the | best "advertising medium for 
printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and 
complete *‘ layout ’*’— new design each month. Write to-day for free 
samples and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, 
Ohio. 8-14 








Bookbinders’ Sewing Machines. 


JOSEPH E. SMITH CO., 638 Federal st., Chicago, Til. 
bookbinders’ sewing machines. 





" Manufaetur ers 


Brass-type Founders. 


AMERICAN ° TYPE F ‘OUNDERS CO.— See T Typefounders. 
Calendar-Pads. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, makes ninety-seven sizes and styles of calendar- 
pads for 1915; now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest on the 
market; all pads guaranteed perfect; write for sample-books and 
prices. 3-15 











Cc king and E b 





SHEPARD, THE H. O., COMPANY, 632 Sherman st., Chicago. Write 
for estimates. 1-15 





Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded  silver- 
gloss steel chases. Chicago, New York, Washington, D.C., St. Louis, 
Da las, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-14 


KE YSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — Paragon Steel riveted-brazed chases 
for all printing purposes. See Typefounders. 3-15 














AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, THE, main 
office, 101-111 Fairmont av., Jersey City; 116 Nassau st., New 

York; 610 Federal st., Chicago; 3 Pemberton Row, London, E. C., 

England. Satin-finish plates. 6-14 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 452 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill. ; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 
» St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. __ 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 








Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago offices 7 
Dearborn st. 11-14 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., 
Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for cata- 
logue. 1-15 
pee we pe 

















STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron: 
6 by 9 inches; 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. tf 





Embossing Dies. 


STEARNS, HOWARD CO., 732 Federal st., Chicago. Embossing dies 
for catalogue covers and labels; book stamps; hot-plate embossing. 
Write for our samples. 11-14 


BRASS EMBOSSING DIES, all kinds. OSCAR FISCHER CO., 638 
Federal st., Chicago. 10-14 


Hot- ie. Riinten. 


HOT EMBOSSING for. catalogues, booklets, covers, show-cards, adver- 
tising specialties. OSCAR FISCHER & CO., 6388 Federal st., Chi- 
cago. s 


. 




















Job Printing Presses. 


AMERIC AN TYP E FOU NDERS co.— See ‘Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 








Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 





SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. " Electric 
equipment for printing presses and allied machines a specialty. 
3-15 





Numbering Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-14 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-15 











Paper Cutters. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. Cutters exclu- 
sively. The Oswego, and Brown & Carver and Ontario. 4-15 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bidg., 
Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park Row, New York. Send for cata- 
logue. 1-15 


Photoengravers’ Metal, Ch Is and Suppli 
NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 S. Dearborn 


st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust st., 
St. Louis, Mo.; 212 E. Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 10-14 

















Photoengravers’ Screens. 


LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., 
delphia, Pa. 


Wayne Junction, Phila- 
“15 





Presses. 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. ‘and Ashland av., Chi- 
cago, manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery. 1-15 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, 
stereotyping ‘and electrotyping machinery. Chicago office, 7 S. 
Dearborn st. 11-14 





THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York; 
Fisher bldg., Chicago; factory, Long Island City, New York. 10-14 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 
BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 
also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; First av. and Ross st., Pittsburgh ; 
706 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 675 Elm st., Dallas, Tex. ; 135 Michigan st., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; 919-921 4th st., So., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 
Chestnut st., Des Moines, Iowa. 3-15 











628 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; 
521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 Allen st., Rochester, N. Y. 
Allied Firm: 
Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Ohio. 
10-14 


WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1850. 2-15 


also 





Printers’ Steel Equipment. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


BOOKS. 


“HOW TO FIGURE COMPOSITION BY KNOWN FACTORS ” — 

Quickest, simplest, most reliable method invented; mathematica! 
correctness substituted for uncertain guesswork; a valuable book fo: 
both master and journeyman; highly recommended by the printing- 
trade press: only 75 cents. HEIR PUBLISHING CO., Box 274, Evans- 











originators and manufacturers of 
See Typefounders. 
3-15 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, 
steel equipment for complete printing plants. 





Printers’ Supplies. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Scientific Printing-office 
Equipment. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-14 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-14 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 8-15 














Printing Machinery. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Babcock drum and two- 
revolution presses, paper-cutters, Miller saw-trimmers, rebuilt ma- 

chinery. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Dallas, 

Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-14 


Printing Material. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago. Babcock 
two-revolution and fast news presses ; also new and rebuilt. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
P. hi M. hi 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY - 











drums, 
7-14 


8-14 
8-15 




















-See Typefounders. 





Rebuilt Printing-presses. 


C. FRANK BOUGHTON, 17-23 Rose st., 
Allens & Boughton. Rebuilt presses of all makes; 
represented when erected on your floor. 10-14 


AMERICAN TY PE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. — 8-14 - 


Roller Racks and Overlay Tables. 


JOHNSON AUTOMATIC ROLLER RACK CO., LTD., Battle Creek, 
Mich. “THE JOHNSON WAY ” keeps rollers good, every day. 
12-14 





New York, successor to Van 
guaranteed as 








Roughing Machines. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Steel Rules and Case-Racks for Printers. 
MECCA MACHINERY CO., 85-87 Adams st., Brooklyn, 


facturers of specialties and machinery for printers; 
signing, rebuilding. 








N. Y., manu- 
repairing, de- 





Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $19 and up, produces 
the finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of 
being ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type 
—and costs no more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods 
costing only $5 with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in 
stereo metal from drawings made on cardboard. ‘‘ Ready-to-use” cold 
matrix sheets, $1. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 6-14 








Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and 

decorative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer 
in wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. 
Send to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 
Congress st. New York, 2 Duane st. Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Buffalo, 
45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., 
N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 23 S. 9th st.; Chicago, 210 
W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 W. Congress st.; Kansas City, 602 Dela- 
ware st.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., S.; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los 
Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 
92 Front st.; Spokane, 340 Sprague av.; Vancouver, 1086 Homer av. 








KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, makers of printing type of quality, 
brass rule, printers’ requisites and originators and manufacturers 
of steel equipment for printing-plants. Address our nearest house for 
printed matter — Philadelphia, 9th and Spruce sts.; New York, 38 Park 
pl.; Chicago, 1108 South Wabash av.; Detroit, 43 Larned st., West; 
Kansas City, 7th st. and Baltimore av.; Atlanta, 24 South Forsyth st., 
and San Francisco, 638-640 Mission st. 83-15 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Type, borders, ornaments, 

chases, brass rules, all brass galleys, ete. Chicago, New York, Wash- 

ington, D.C., St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 
7-14 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Con- 
gress st., Boston ; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 11-14 








Wire Stitchers. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Goods. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











WANTED 


A PRACTICAL MAN 


Capable of taking charge of 
Job Press Manufacturing 
Department. 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY 
Address reply care G-666 Inland Printer 


TO OEE sin 32k M.Sc 








Waldorf Text 


The new face just brought out by us, has been 

selected by the Engravers in Convention as the 

Engravers’ choice—the best letter for the class of 

work they do. It is a beautiful classic face. Only 

three sizes; a series can go by parcel post. Every 
office should have the series. 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


New York Washington, D. C. St. Louis 


Chicago 
Kansas City Omaha St. Paul Seattle 


Dallas 











a pane e etd Ene 


DURANT COUNTERS 
at $5.00 
Settle the Count 


An efficient cost system includes counters on 
all jobbers—efficient, dependable, readable, 
quick resetting DURANT COUNTERS. 

At all Printers’ Supply Houses. 


THE W.N. DURANT CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


CO-OPERATION 


Means Success 
Send to us for information how to make money on orders for Bonds 
ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. P. C. 
Bond and Certificate Specialists 206 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
New York Depot for Goes Lithographing Company, of Chicago, Ill. 

















UNION INK VIBRATOR 
Simple and Light 
For Gordons - Price $15. 
For Universals - Price $25. 
Guaranteed - Write 
WANNER MACHINERY CO., A. F. Wanner, Prop. 
703 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


a vunberiag Machine 
Wetter Numbering ‘Machine Company 
255 Classon Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, U.S. A. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
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A Modern Monthly— 


All About PAPER 








GhePAPER | 


DEALER 











HE PAPER DEALER 

gives the wanted informa- 

tion on the general and technical 
subject of 


Paper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
advantageously, and to save 
money on his paper purchases. 


Has subscribers throughout forty-five States. Also 
Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Includes 1914 and 1915 at the very special rate of $1.50 
instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity worth while. 
Proves an investment, not an expense to printers. 





The PAPER DEALER 


186 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 






























RUBBER STAMPS 
AND THE PRINTER 


Have you ever thought of adding a Rub- 
ber Stamp Department to your business ? 
You know that they are literally used by 
the million and that somebody makes 
them. But—do you know that you, the 
Printer, can make better stamps at lower 
cost than any man on earth? Do you 
know that you have zew more than half 
the equipment and two-thirds of the 
knowledge required and that the rest will 
cost you surprisingly little? It will cost 
you two cents to find out all about this. 
It costs us about twenty to post you, —and 
we're glad to doit. Write. 


THE R. H. SMITH MFG. CO. 


Est. 1865 Springfield, Mass. _ Inc. 1586 














OSCAR SCHLEGEL’S 


“OSMACO” Bronze Printing Ink 


The only gold ink ever shown which 

POSITIVELY does not,rub after 24 hours. 
POSITIVELY as brilliant as the best Bronze Powder Job. 
POSITIVELY works on any kind of paper or pasteboard. 
POSITIVELY can be worked successfully by any body, 
Price $2.50 per pound—special discount for large orders. 
In any shade of Gold, Copper or Silver. 
OSCAR SCHLEGEL MFG. CO., 112 E. 12th St., New York 


BRANCHES: 27 St. Claude St., Montreal, Can.; 349 Railway St. 
Vancouver, B. C.; Nurnberg, Germany ; London, England, 





Portable Tiering Machine 


enables one man to do the work of four or five in 
lifting heavy cases, bales, rolls and barrels. Utilizes 
all your storage space. Safe, simple and practicable. 
Standard and special machines to operate by hand, 
electricity or pneumatic power. 

Full information upon request. 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY 
423 South Washtenaw Avenue, Chicago 


i 


Y 
VA. 





Standard of the Government Printing Office 


KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 





Riessner’s Combination Gold Printing Ink 


for all kinds of paper. A pound sent, express paid, on approval. 

Send on your paper and I will print Gold Ink on it to show you. 
Specimens and prices on request 

T. RIESSNER 57 Gold Street, New York 

AGENTS WANTED. A Good Side Line for Salesman. 


. 
Roughing” for the Trade 
We have put ina ROUGHING 
MACHINE, and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of any 


character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All work 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. Correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


632 Sherman St. Chicago 

















THIS LITTLE MACHINE 


attached to your job presses will faithfully tell 
you the exact output of each press. 


REDINGTON COUNTERS 
will not repeat or jump; allsteel; no screws; easy to 
set; large figures. Equip your presses with them, 
For Sale by all Dealers. Price $5.00, U.S. A. 
F. B. REDINGTON CO., 112 S. Sangamon Street, Chicago 


CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940-941 Old South Building 
(PN) ELF B. B. B. 














ELF ECLIPSE VULCAN ACME 





























A STRAIGHT LINE 
AUTOMATIC 
BOOK TRIMMER 

Capacity, 24 packages per 
minute, 4% or less in thick- 
ness. 


For further particulars address 


JAMES ROWE 


1058-62 W. Harrison St., Chicago, U.S.A. 








629 
















Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 





There Is No 
Business That 


will bring in so large per 
cent of profit and that is 
so easily learned as mak- 
ing RUBBER STAMPS. 
Any printer can double 
his income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he al- 
ready has the Type which 
can be used without in- 
jury in making STAMPS. 
Write to us for catalogue 
and full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


: The 
J.F.W. DORMAN CO. 
Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 








AHANDBOOK 
ho) Wan ©f-) 25 CO} 
PRINTING 


64 pages—Flexible Cover—3x6 inches 
—a size and shape most conve- 
nient for pocket and desk use. 

A CYCLOPEDIA 
of 
EVERY-DAY INFORMATION 
for the 
NON-PRINTER 
ADVERTISING MAN 

Ever feel the lack of technical printing knowl- 
edge? ** Concerning Type”? tells all about 
type, how it is divided into text and display faces, 
explains the point system, shows eighteen kinds of 
type — each in seven sizes ; contains valuable in- 
formation about engravings, composition, proof- 
reading, paper, presswork, binding, estimating, a 
complete dictionary of printing terms, and a hun- 
dred other things you should know—but probably 
don’t. Endorsed by every one who knows a good 
thing when he sees it. 

Price, 50 Cents, postpaid 

THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


1729 Tribune Bldg. 632 Sherman St. 
New York Chicago j 





We cater to the Printing Trade 
in making the most up-to-date 


Pencil and Pen 


Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 


Also all Supplies for Printing Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 








MONOTYPE 
FOR SALE 


To make room for other 
equipment, we will sell our 
complete monotype plant at 
an interesting price. 


WM. H. POOL 


Printing and Binding @o. 
626 South Clark Street, Chicago 














METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time. 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. 
Chicago New York 














630 


A SULLIVAN PRESS 


will increase the 
income from 
your waste 
paper, by pack- 
ing it in neat, 
tight bales for 
storage or ship- 
ment, Circular 64-F 
SULLIVAN 
MACHINERY 
COMPANY 


122 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 





PRESSMEN’S 


OVERLAY KNIFE 


This knife has been subjected to a careful test for 
quality of temper. It will be found to hold a keen 
edge and to be of much flexibility, enabling the 
operator to divide a thin sheet of paper very deli- 
cately. In all respects it is of superior manufac- 
ture. The blade runs the entire length of the 
handle and is of uniform temper throughout. As 
the knife wears, cut away the covering as required. 





PRICE, POSTPAID, 25 CENTS 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
1729 Tribune Building, New York 








There is Big Money 


Our PBESS Is the 
FIRST, the 
BEST and 
Cheapest 

In PRICE 

on the 

MARKET 

« Booklet 


poe 
Card 
Printing 
Everywhere 
Agents Wantei 


ae” CY ‘ 
MAKERS 542 JACKSON _— CHICAG* , 



















SS., 





New Model 


American Numbering Machine Co. 





Solid Steel Wheels 
No Drop Ciphers to Get Low 


Solid Plungers 
No Slides to Wear Loose or Get Lost 


Steel Throughout 








American Model 61—6 Wheels, $5.00 








N® 12345 


Impression of Figures 


224-226 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
123 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 
2 Cooper St., Manchester, England. 



















New Price 


American Model 60 





IN STOCK AND FOR SALE BY 


DealersEverywhere 













Fully 
Guaranteed 











™~. | 





If You Want to 
Reach 


Equipment Dealer, Branch and 
Independent Typewriter Dealer, 


and Buyers for Railroad Cor- z 
porations, Wholesale Houses, re nN ter 


Factories, Banks, and other 
Commercial Industries, you can 
command their attention and 
consideration through the 


INLAND STATIONER M agazine 


BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 
JOURNAL 


Your advertisement inserted in a 
few consecutive issues will prove 
the splendid “‘pulling’’ qualities of 
this medium. 


Send for sample copy, advertising 


rates and our Free Copy Service Read it regularly 


Plan. 


Inland Stationer 


Business Equipment Journal 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 














The 
esate eae: American 


A 


of 


Printing 


Send 30c for sample copy 





Oswald Publishing Company, 25 City Hall Place, New York 










































Penrose’s Process Year Book, 1913-14 








NOW READY EDITED BY WILLIAM GAMBLE 











VOLUME XIx 





A superbly illustrated review of the year’s progress in graphic arts, with 250 illustrations, 
chiefly full-page, by almost every known process— photogravure, collogravure, offset, 
litho, color plates, etc., and sixty practical papers on subjects of current interest to 


process workers, printers, etc. 


Descriptive Circular on Request PRICE, THREE DOLLARS, EXPRESS PREPAID 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 632 Sherman St., CHICAGO, ILL. 









































That the buyers of printing actually want better 
work and are willing to pay for it is evidenced by 
the phenomenal success of the 


EMBOSO PROCESS 


wherever it is introduced. 


Without exception our licensees have been 
delighted with the results they have oes artisti- 
cally and financially. 

Let us tell you about it and give you the names of 
some wise printers who have reaped the early profits 
while the **‘ Missourians”’’ waited. 


EMBOSO SALES COMPANY 


OWNERS OF BASIC PATENTS UPON PROCESS AND PRODUCT 
RIGGS BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 














Can You Afford to 
Be Without One? 








SS > eee ~ 








We are now prepared to build, on 
contracts, the Barotype machines 
for the small sum of $600 until 
further notice. 


THE BAROTY PE 


is a small, compact, very simple, 
rapid and efficient line or slug cast- 
ing machine. Uses the standard 
circulating matrices and space 
bands. 





The Brown Barotype Co. 
224 North Desplaines St. CHICAGO 
































A JOB INK AND 
A BOOK INK 


FOR ANY PRESS on ANY 
PAPER STOCK 


Commercial 
Black No. 406 


NO OTHER INK LIKE IT 
10 LBS. $5.00 


Southern Oil & Ink Co. 
NASHVILLE NEW YORK SAVANNAH 














THE OLD WAY- 
Mussy, inconvenient, inac- 
curate, wasteful of both time 
and money. 








THE SAVINK WAY- 


Delivers just the amount of 
ink you need. Clean, quick, 


and economical. 





























The American Manual 
of Presswork 








: | The eee e 
merican Manual — 
_ ot Presswork _ 











This is an exhaustive exposition of what intelligent press- 
men are seeking. The volume contains an historical sketch 
that tells about the development of the printing-press from 
the days of Gutenberg down to the present era. 


Size 84 x12%. Cloth, price postpaid, $4. 


The Inland Printer Company 


632 South Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 





In YOUR Shop-Which? 


HE NEW EXCLUSIVE U-P SAVINK CAN 
is only an added advantage in using Ullman- 
Philpott Inks, but it’s a big one. Note the 
illustrations. But photographs can’t tell the 
story like an actual trial—so here’s an offer: 
$3.00 worth of ink for $2.00 packed in Sav- 


ink Cans. 





THE OFFER 


A one-pound Savink Can each, of 
s Forest City Half-tone Black, Forest 
COUPON \ City Bond Black and Forest City 
Job Black, prepaid and guaranteed, 

all for $2.00. 











Enclosed find $2.00 in payment 
for 1 Ib. each Forest City Half- 
tone Black, Forest City Bond 
Black and Forest City Job Black 
in Savink Cans. Money to be refund- 
ed if not satisfied. 





4809 Lexington 
Avenue, 
Cleveland, 
Ohio. 




















Address — 



































PRIOR’S AUTOMATIC 


Photo Seale 


SHOWS PROPORTION AT A GLANCE 





No figuring—no chance for error. Will show exact 
proportion of any size photo or drawing—any size plate. 


SIMPLE — ACCURATE. 


Being transparent, may be placed upon proofs 

of cuts, etc., and number of square inches de- 

termined without figuring. Price, $2.00. 
Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman Street . . . . CHICAGO 
1729 Tribune Building, NEW YORK 
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BOOKS AND UTILITIES 


BOOKBINDING MACHINE COMPOSITION 

A PocKET COMPANION FOR LINOTYPE OPERATORS AND MACHINISTS — S. 
Sandison 

CoRRECT KEYBOARD FINGERING — John S. Thompson 








BookeinDING — Paul N. Hasluck 

BOOKBINDING AND THE CARE OF Books — Douglas Cockerell 
BooKBINDING FoR AMATEURS — W. J. E. Crane.... ‘ 
THE ART OF BooKBINDING — J. W. Zaehnsdorf...... 6 PACSINIDE DINOTYPR. KEYBOARDS... «5.0 <55.<6 4 o-6-y.0:s 9:0:0 0 o oooh ba tele veers 
History OF ComMposinc Macuines — John 8S. Tl $2.00; 
COMPOSING-ROOM “father OSIN( CHINES ohn Thompson; cloth, $2.00; 


ART AND cage TICE OF oe | eee a Tee wien Tia eee). D. 
» 





THE MECHANISM OF THE LiINoTyPpE — John S. Thompson. (Fifth 
CoRRECT COMPOSITION 
DESIGN AND COLOR IN PRINTING — F. J. Trezise 
ImMposITION, a Handbook for Printers — F. J. Trezise - MISCELLANEOUS 
IMPRESSIONS OF MODERN TYPE: DESIGNS «5 6.655:6.4 9:0:0:9:0 6:8 0:0'eisie bes eee aise 2k Coton: ITs APPLICATION TO PRINTING —E. C. Andrews..... coae 
MopeERN Book Composition — Theodore Low De Vinne 2: EIGHT-HOUR-DAY WaGeE ScaLe — Arthur Duff 
PLAIN PRINTING TYPES Theodore Low De Vinne 2. INK MANUFACTURE — Sigmund Lehner, translated by Herbert ie. 
PRINTING — Charles Thomas Jacobi 2.6 INKS, THEIR COMPOSITION AND MANUFACTURE —C. Ainsworth Mitchell 


PRINTING AND WRITING MATERIALS and T. C. Hepworth... 
SPECIMEN Books: MANUFACTURE OF INK — Sigmund Lehner and Wm. T. 


Bill-heads (third book) ; MANUFACTURE OF PAPER — R. W. Sindall 
Envelope Corner-cards (third book) MopERN PRINTING INKS — Alfred Seymour 
Letter-heads (fourth book) ; set 
Professional Cards and Tickets (fourth book) OL CoLors AND PRINTING INKS — L. E. ¢ 
Programs and Menus (second book) PRACTICAL PAPERMAKING — George Clapperton 
Covers and Title-pages (first book).. PRINTER'S HANDBOOK OF TRADE REcIPES — Charles Thomas Jacobi 
THE GRAPHIC ARTS AND CRAFTS YEAR-BOOK (foreign postage 80c extra). 


TITLE-PAGES — Theodore Low De Vinne 
NEWSPAPER WORK 


THE PRACTICAL PRINTER — H. G. Bishop 

THE TYPOGRAPHY OF ADVERTISEMENTS —F. J. T 
ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER — O. F. Byxbee 
GAINING A CIRCULATION — Charles M. Krebs. . 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING 

DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION MAKING A NeEwsparer — John L. Given 
A HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT — Franz Sales Meyer. $3.7: MAKING oF 4 NewsPareR Man, THe — Samuel G. Blythe 

r > nl > ‘a "J > - . 
BUPA OOK OW PRR BOB aon ii 6 25 soo 50 <0 4050 10 (neieiete a ore Dtarele-e wlarere 2. Newsparer REPORTING AND CorRESPONDENCE — Grant Milnor Hyde.... 
ALPHABETS — A HANDBOOK OF Ler TERING — Edward F. Strange r Newsparer WRITING AND EbiTING — Willard Grosvenor Bleyer 
ALPHABETS OLD axD New — Lewis F. Daj = PERFECTION ADVERTISING RECORDS 
a] ry 7 ae “we »~ \" ac ha . 
Decorative Desions— Paul N. Has > PRacTICAL JOURNALISM — Edwin L. § 
DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION — Charles G. Harper 2.3% ESSW 
GRAMMAR OF LETTERING — Andrew W. Lyons 2.65 PR ORK 
Human Figure — J. H. Vanderpoel A CONCISE MANUAL OF PLATEN PRESSWoRK — F. W. Thomas....... 
Lessons on Art — J. D. Harding AMERICAN MANUAL OF PRESSWORK 
Lessons ON DEcoRATIVE DESIGN — Frank G Cotor PRINTER — John F. Earhart. 
Lessons ON Form — A. Blunck MODERN PREssworK — Fred W. Gage.... 
LETTERS AND LETTER CONSTRUCTION — F. J. Trezise 2. New OVERLAY KNIFE, WITH EXTRA BLADE 
e 5 ee | Extra Blades for same, each 
LETTERS AND LETTERING — Frank Chouteau Brown eee x 
& a “ AY KNIFE 
LINE AND Form — Walter Crane ... a 
i Fond co PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING AND DIE panne 
THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN — E. A. 
-. 2 STEWarRT’s EmBossinG Boarb, per dozen 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DESIGN — Frank G. J 
TYMPAN GAUGE SQUARE 


ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING 


ELEctRoTyYPING — C. S. Partridge.. 
PARTRIDGE’S REFERENCE HANDBOOK OF Seeennsiinine: AND STEREOTYP- HorGan’s HALF-TONE AND PHOTOMECHANICAL PROCESSES... 


ing —C. S. Partridge 1.5 A TREATISE ON PHOTOGRAVURE — Herbert Denison 
STEREOTYPING — C. S. Partridge ....... “nes 3 LINE PHOTOENGRAVING — Wm. Gamble ... 


ESTIMATING AND ACCOUNTING METAL-PLATE PRINTING 


METALOGRAPHY — Chas. Harrap 
A MONEY-MAKING SYSTEM FOR THE EMPLOYING PRINTER — Eden B. $s sues a E 
Stuart PENROSE’S PROCESS YEAR-BOOK 


BUILDING AND caiman r siasiosiinatas Bu SINEss — H. H. Stalker. PHOTOENGRAVING — H. Jenkins; revised and enlarged by N. 
Campsie’s Pocket Estimate Book — John W. Campsie psa verre: PHOTOENGRAVING — Carl Schraubstadter, Jr 
CHALLEN’S LABOoR-SAVING ReEcoRDS — Advertising, Subscription, Job PHOTO-MECHANICAL Processes — W. T. Wilkinson... .. 

Printers. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, PHOTO-TRICHROMATIC PRINTING — C. G. Zander.... 

cloth sides, $2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. Prior’s AUTOMATIC PHoTO SCALE 
Cost OF PRODUCTION....... 5 A REDUCING GLASSES 
eee —— PRICE LIST FOR PRINTING AND BINDING. Y eed - THe HALF-TONE Process — Verfasser ; a 
Seenaientent PRINCIPLES OF ASCERTAINING Cost — J. Cliff Dando.... 10.00 Ee Tee en SeNeN HNN: MOU one 44 
Hints ror YounG Printers UNDER Ercuty — W. A. Willard 50 | . PROOFREADING 
How To MAKE MONEY IN THE PRINTING BusINEss — Paul Nathan..... 3.20 | BiaeLow’s HANDBOOK OF PUNCTUATION — Marshall T. Bigelow... 
NIcHOL’s PERFECT ORDER AND RECORD Book, by express at expense of CULINARY FRENCH : 

purchaser 3.00 | Grammar WiTHout A Master — William Cobbett ....... 
PRINTERS’ ACCOUNT Book, 200 pages, by express at expense of pur- PENS AND Types — Benjamin Drew 

chaser, $3.50; 400 pages, by express at expense of purchaser 
Srantiva a PRuvtina-orrice —R, C. Mallette..... PROOFREADING AND Punctuation — Adéle Millicent Smith..... 

PuncTUATION — F. Horace Teall 
LITHOGRAPHY THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH — J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M.A..... 

HANDBOOK OF LITHOGRAPHY — David Cumming...............eeee00- . THE ORTHOEPIST — Alfred Ayres..... ee @o6: 8:5 sialaree/ae:hie aioe 
LITHOGRAPHIC SPECIMENS . THE VERBALIST — Alfred Ayres.... 
METALOGRAPHY 2. TYPOGRAPHIC STYLEBOOK — W. B. McDermutt............ 
METAL-PLATE PRINTING . 3: WEBSTER DICTIONARY (Vest-pocket) 
PracticaL LitHoGgrapHy — Alfred Seymour 2.6 WILson’s TREATISE ON PUNCTUATION — John Wilson 


roses THERE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
624-632 Sherman St., CHICAGO 1729 Tribune Building, NEW YOR! 


PAMPHLET GIVING CONTENTS OF EACH BOOK MAILED ON REQUEST 
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‘*The most complete and varied exhibit of the products of the graphic arts, and the 
greatest amount of valuable information that has ever been gathered between two 
covers of a book.’’—Daniel Baker, Graphic Arts Board of Trade of Toronto. 


The Graphic Arts and Crafts 
Dear Book 


An Epitome of Engraving and Printing Excellence 
A Composite Presentment by Prominent Craftsmen 








Fifty-eight of the foremost engravers show over 150 examples of their best work; 
Thirty-one of America’s Master Printers display characteristic exhibits of their best 
productions; Demonstrations of results achieved on many different kinds of paper 
produced by representative American papermakers; Exquisitely printed pages 
display the skill of most capable bookbinders; And advertising and efficiency are 
by no means neglected in this wonderful book of over 1,000 pages which bears a 
welcome message to you, no matter what division of the art preservative engages 
your time and interest. Read what judges say: 








‘“‘A veritable exposition of the printing art’— ‘A format of striking dignity and beauty. 

The National Lithographer, New York. Should be ot gy posse: a of every one who 

“ a ae is interested in graphic arts "—H. . 
Really exceeds the expectations Printing Gatehal, of Gatchel & Saseaing 


Art, Cambridge, Mass. 
‘‘As a buyer's guide alone the book is worth “Represents standards in — and 





“Finest work of its kind ever published’’— 
C. C. Ronald, The Herald Press, Montreal. 


“‘Most sumptuous and beautifully printed 
book”’—Barnes-Crosby Co., Chicago. 


‘Wonderful piece of work’’"—Capper Engrav- $5.00’"-—Ben Franklin Monthly, Chicago. printing’’—Manufacturers’ Recor 
ing Company, J. H. Baird, Manager. “Is a beauty and a joy forever’—W. G. “Standard work of reference on_ pictorial 
“T am taking home my copy and shall put it Chamberlain, for Graphic Trades Club, of reproduction’’—Editor British Printer. 
where I can see it frequently for the good of Denver, Colorado. “Will be welcomed as an aid to knowing who’s 
my soul”—W. Bancroft, Sales Manager, ‘Has been a source of great pleasure to me"’— who in printing’’—National Printer-Jour- 
The Lanston Monotype Machine Co. Dan B. Hassinger, The Erickson Company nalist, Chicago. 
“Shall read and re-read it very often’”— a (Ine.), New York City. ** Book full of inspiration’’—The Fourth Estate, 
H. Irving Martin. ry indispensable Yo. <n Company New York. 
“ . . nt) Adv isi New Y x. 
Best that has been published in the series"’— 2 ( shania er ; : . “A beautiful and complete book’”—Leola E. 
American Printer. Considerable value to us in preparation of Fernandez, Librarian, Chicago. 
a ‘ advertising’”—W. F. Moore, Hanff-Metz- pa 
A_ delightful surprise’—W. E. Teachout, ger (Inc.), New York. “Furnishes a wealth of ideas’? — Bookseller, 
Manager, Art Engraving Co., Seattle. a Pe Newsdealer and Stationer, New York. 
“ , “These ideas are of assistance to us’’— 
Handsomest and most complete publication’ F. M. Lawrence, George Batten Company “The finest edition of the Year Book’’— 
. Custer, General Advertising Agent, (Advertising), New York. Roland Cole, Advertising Manager, The 
C. & N. Railway Co. a Ferro Machine & Foundry Co., Cleveland. 
“ Be The standard practical book for American : 
One of the most important documents"— printers” —E. St. Elmo Lewis, Burroughs “Should be studied by the many who seek to 
prog al mgaaes Editor, The Graphic Adding Machine Co., Detroit. learn’’—Walden’s Stationer and Printer. 
aera — valans i ‘‘We make frequent use of it” —W. R. Wake- “Authoritative and of incalculable value”— 
From articles therein I have more than man, The Van Cleve Co. (Advertising), New The Ohio Messenger, Cleveland. 
received the price of admission’—J. Glenn York. “ 
Brightens ideals by demonstrating possi- 
Holman. a . 
ans é he 7 ‘Vast amount of valuable and _ interesting bilities’"—B. G. Schwartz, ae cee 
Excels its predecessor’’—The Engraver and information ’’—Dun’'s Review—Interna- Manager, The Arctic Ice Machine Co. 


Canton, Ohio. 


Electrotyper, Chicago. tional Edition. 





FILL OUT ORDER BLANK, MAIL TO-DAY 
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NOW 


READY 


$5.00 PER COPY 





The Graphic Arts and Crafts Year Book. 


Name 





Che Jnland Printer Co., 632 Sherman St., Chicago 
Forward to my address cop of Volume VI of 
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Are You About to Start a News- 
paper or Buy One Already Started ? 


IF SO, YOU SHOULD HAVE 


ESTABLISHING 
A NEWSPAPER 























Rouse. 


The Rouse name- 
plate always means 
super-excellence and 
the “American” quali- 










There is only one 
real \ead and rule cut- 
ter and that is the 
“American,” made by 


fies in this class. 


With it you can match 
foundry-cut material per- 


fectly. 


Gauges adjust instantly 
and lock automatically to 


nonpareils. 


If itisn’ta 


Style No. 30 


gauges to points. 





Accurate — rapid — secure — 
the American has the prestige 
of universal use. 





Rouse ‘‘American’’ 


it isn’t the best. 


221? Ward Street 


H. B. Rouse & Co. 
CHICAGO 








By O. F. BYXBEE 





HE latest work on this subject publishe 

It is a handbook not only for the prospectiy 
publisher, but includes suggestions for the financi: 
advancement of existing daily and weekly journal; 
It is 514x 8 inches in size, contains 114 pages, j; 
bound in cloth, and neatly printed. Sent postpai: 
to any address on receipt of price, $1.00. Send a: 
once before edition is exhausted. Circular telling 
all about it sent free. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


PUBLISHERS 


632 Sherman Street 
Chicago 


1729 Tribune Building 
New York 


























SJmpresstons of 
Hodern Type Designs 
COBY : y 


ARRANGED AND PRINTED BY 


NICKERSON & ORCUTT 
Brocton, Mass. 








30 pages, 6x0 inches, printed in colors, paper cover. 
Price, 50 Cents. 


E have purchased the entire edition 
of the above book at a price which 
enables us to offer it for 25 cents a copy. 


DON’T OVERLOOK 
this opportunity to 
secure a 50-cent 
book at half price. 





- 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS — JULY, 1914. 


PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS — Continued: 
Alaskan ‘Newspaper, An — “ The Iditarod Home and Its Treasures bz TRADE NOTES: 
joneer”’ (illustrated) 97 Ill-Trained 506 After Eight Years Buys Plant 
ication of “Truth” in Advertising, “TI Only Use Water to Wash with and Albanians Want City Printing Done at 

} Very Little for That” 

AppRE“ TICE PRINTERS’ TECHNICAL CLUB: Invention of Printing, The American Numbering Machine Com- 
Den er Contest, Result of the 7 Moanalua Gardens, Honolulu, Hawaii, A pany’s New Model 60 (illustrated). . 
Spee! in Hand Composition 35 Beckett Paper Company’s New Line of 
Sugrestion, A 5 Ringenback, Edward, Jr 5 Cover Samples 

EVIEW : “Say, How Do You Spell Schenec- British Printer’s Opinion of Us, A 

“Co or Harmony and Contrast ” tady ?” | Brown Folding Machine Company’s New 

iert’s Pocket Manual ” Siren of the Convention, The Plant at Erie, Pennsylvania (illus- 
phie Arts and Crafts Year-Book ” Terror of the Plains, The | trated) 
n Aid to Art ‘ ‘“‘They’re Named for You, Daisy” 20 | Chicago Employing Printers’ Associa- 
Uncle Sam’s Boys Bathing in Pearl tion’s Yearly Meeting 
Harbor, Honolulu, Hawaii | Chicago Printing Crafts Association, The 
“Watchful Waiting ”’ | “‘Complete”’ Printers at Rochester, New 
Why Operators Are Driven to Drink.... 

Incidents in Foreign Graphic Circles § Enjoy New York Printers’ Hospitality 

Inland Printer Episode, An (illustrated). | in October 

Invention of Printing, The—A Legend | Enterprising Entertainment 

Correspondents’ Manual” — for American Writing Paper Company. 


‘tenographers, Typewriter Oper- | Jos CoMPosITION : Fletcher Flat-Form Web Press, The.... 
ators, and Clerks Color, Hints on the Use of | Hardie Feeder, Improvements on the... 
“The Invention of Lithography ” ‘ Literature of Typography, The Hertenstein First Vice-President I. T. U. 
Common Sense in Proofreading trated) High-Class Booklet for a High-Class 
Competitions and Competitions MACHINE COMPOSITION : House, A 
CoNTRI:UTED ARTICLES: Chute-Spring Hoe, R., Heads Duplex Company 
Alaskan Newspaper, An — “ The Iditarod Matrix Guide Ideal Gummed Paper Now Shipped in 
Pioneer” (illustrated) 5 Slugs, Bad Face On Five-Hundred Sheet Reams 
Common Sense in Proofreading Slugs Stick in Mold Ink Distribution on a Platen Press, 
Inland Printer Episode, An (illustrated) 5% Sunken Letters Perfect (illustrated) 


Literature of Typography, The (illus- Transpositions Ink Susceptible to Chemicals, A Special. 
trated) ein International Typographical Union Elec- 
trated aE as 


‘ . | tion, Result of 
Eighteenth Annual Convention of | Linders, 0. Mi, Gees with Wael 


Manufacturing Engravers at S : 
h BI f Th 
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Printing Pressmen’s Union Twenty-sixth 
CORRESPONDENCE: Convention 
“Pittsburgh,” not “ Pittsburg ” | NEWSPAPER Work: 
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Room for Improvements..............+. Review of Newspapers and Advertise- 
Supplementary Education for Printers’ 


sic aie anit iia - -_ Printers’ Buildings for New York, More 
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of America in Alliance with The Sanhivetenn lacals 592 | inten ca se 7 prt sae Nas 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Wimpfhei Tre H sas a a oe 
impfheimer, Eugene cago, 
Our Ever-Progressing Craft Printing-Office Change at Hammond.... 
Cost AND METHOD: Payne, Exhibition, The Edgar 5 Printing Trade Unions, Closer Affilia- 
Cuts and Electros, The Care of Preparation of Photographie Copy, The... 
Desiding o Men 5 PRESSROOM : Renninger Samson-Back Book-Sewing 
Estimating and Bidding ; Half-Tone Plates, Slurring of 50 | Machine, The 
How the Hour Is Divided Half-Tones on Leather, Printing 59 | Seven-Story Printing-Plant for St. Louis 
Lesson from a Small Print-Shop, A.... Half-Tones, The Printing Depth of..... 560 | Society Item 
Safety First Plates Mounted Too High.............. 559 | | Speechless Printers’ Banquet, A 
Systematic Distribution ................ . Reserved-Seat Tickets, Printing........ 59 | Steel in Composing-Rooms, The Age of. 
Things, The Fitness of Water Prevents Ink Seumming Bs Texas Printing Concerns in Anti-Trust 
What = Cost System Does for Printing from Engravings Instead of Type 
Printer PROCESS ENGRAVING : Trade-School Commencement, 
EDITORIAL : Lead Intensifier Recommended Typefounding House Celebrates its Cen- 
Competitions and Competitions......... 5 Orthochromatie Wet Collodion Again.... 
Notes Photoplanography 2 Type Gage for Compositors by a Com- 
Our Ever-Progressing Craft Process Engravers’ Association, of Eng- positor 
System Defects 5 Typesetting Machine for Small Offices, A 
Simplifying a Simple Cost System 502 Typographical Unions Unveil Memorial 
Type-Designs Swan, Sir Joseph Wilson Shafts, Three 
Typothetae Meetings, Past and Present. 545 Zine and Copper Gages 302 | Universal Typecasting Specimen-Book.. 
Foreign Graphie Circles, Incidents in PROOFROOM : | Watervliet Company Opens Chicago 
Honolulu Sunrise, A 5 596 Office 
How to Handle and Produce Color-Print- 596 Wilkinson Colortype and Engraving Com- 
ing : | Raymond, F. W., All-Around Artist 
ILLUSTRATIONS : Sadovsky Rotary Press, The (illustrated). 58: Wrong Mr. Smith, The 
Albert, George Sharp’s, I. Walter, Fish Story (illustrated) 597 | Type-Designs 
“Art Is Long ”’ 5 SPECIMEN REVIEW 569 Typography, The Literature of (illustrated) 
Building a Printers’ Summer Home Near System Defects eI Typothetae Meetings, Past and Present.. 
Sacramento, California f THE MAN AND THE FIELD 590 | Where Angels Fear to Tread  (illus- 
“Eyes Right ”’ | The Man and the Field, Held Over from.. 62! trated) 
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Foreman, The Touching Shoulders (poem) 
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Nearly $100,000 in One Press Order.... 
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Deutscher Buch-und | | The American Pressman 


Steindrucker 1913, EDITION JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


This twentieth annual special edition surpasses everything hereto- 
fore published by the graphic arts trade press. Best medium for direct communication with th= 

It contains an increased amount of text and advertising, ten intaglio 
prints, two of them two-color, and profuse illustrations in half-tone, user and purchaser of 
shaded tone, two, three and four-color offset, and lithography, and ° ‘ 
about thirty letterpress designs. A three-color rotary intaglio print Pressroom Machinery and Materials 
is the first picture of its kind ever published, and marks the begin- 
ning of a new era in color printing. 


Weight, three pounds; sent post free on receipt of one dollar. ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 
Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker amenmenee 
peaiaiaaiaae~ ROGERSVILLE, TENNESSEE 


19 Dennewitz-Strasse i: 32): BERLIN, W. 57, GERMANY 
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ii he britishP rinter Works a 


Is Familiarly Known as ETC., ARE THE 
ALBUM LITHO—26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, $1.50 each pa:t. 


“Our National TradeJournal” AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS three serics,24 


By Its British Readers TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS — 24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
TREASURE OF LABELS — the newest of labels —15 plates in color, $3..) 


Subscribers to the British Printer are also found in the best printin “ ” x : 
establishments of the United States, in Canada, or the Coates of FIGURE STUDIES by Ferd Wust — second series, 24 plates, $3.00. 
Europe and in every British Colony. AND THE 

The British Printer is a purely technical journal. Every department oe 
covered by experts. Always pictorial, illustrating modern methods of F R E I E K U N S T E 
reproduction. 

Published bi-monthly, $2.00 per annum, post free. SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION 

Specimen copy 35c ; by mail 4oc. This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers and all Kin- 

American Agents: dred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, $3.00, post free; sample 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY — ; : 
632 South Sherman Street Chicago, Illinois Published by JOSEF HEIM, Vienna VI. / i Austria 

















Correct and Convenient 
Dictionary for Printers 


By special arrangement with the publishers, we are 
enabled to offer the 


AMERICAN PRESS EDITION 


of FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


at an exceptionally low rate. This book is an abridgment 
of the Standard Dictionary. The words and phrases of 
that work have been carefully reviewed, and more than 
62,000 of them in general and literary use are retained. 
This furnishes a rich vocabulary, in the definition of which 
more than 1,200 illustrations are used. 

Especial attention is paid to capitalization and pronunci- 
ation in the Press Edition. 


This dictionary is highly commended by leading scholars and educators 
of America and Great Britain. "Though from a photograph, the cut does 
not do justice to the volume. It is 8 x 1054 inches in size, well printed, 
with attractive, durable binding. Red leather back, embossed in gold leaf; 
the sides are of heavy-weight dark green English buckram. 


ADVERTISED PRICE, $7.50 —OUR PRICE, $4.50, DELIVERED 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 632 Sherman St., Chicago, ae, 
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If You Want to Build a Trade With the French 
Printers, Send Your Catalogues 
and Terms to the 


FONDERIE CASLON 


(Paris Branch) 


The Leading Importers of 


American Machinery 


For the French Printing Trade 





Shipping Agents: The American Express Company 





Fonderie Caslon, 13 Rue Sainte Cecile, Paris 








THE NEW 
TRADE DIRECTORY 
of LITHOGRAPHERS 


1914 Edition 
NOW READY 
Alphabetical List of Lithographers— State and Town Lists. 


Department of Specialty Lithographers—Offset Lithographers. 
Tin Printers (Metal Decorators). 


fhe Only Authentic List of Manufacturing Lithographers Obtainable. 
SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF $5.00 
Published by 
The National Lithographer Pub. Co., inc. 


150 Nassau St., New York 








Pressman’s [Tools 


Seven tools, indispensa- 
ble to the pressman, in 
neat leather case. 


$5.00 


POSTPAID 


Comprising 
Type-high Gauge 
Vignette Edge Liner 
Punch 
Rake 
Overlay Knife 
Router 
Tympan or Overlay 
Stabber 


If bought singly would 
cost over $6.00. 


Ge 
Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman Street 
Chicago, Ill. 











oughly. 


is about forty-eight or forty-nine years. 


ten to twenty years from now. 


him. 


The Forehanded Compositor 


of to-day is one who will overcome all difficulties and learn his trade thor- 


He will then be ready to face trade changes without fear. 
Compositors finish their. apprenticeships at about twenty or twenty-one 
years of age. Statistics show that the average age at death of a union printer 


The young man starting out in this year of grace will be in his heyday 


It is the opinion of competent authorities that within ten or fifteen years 
there will be no hand composition outside of displaywork. 

Every compositor on the sunny side of thirty should protect himself 
against being overtaken by such a calamity as having his trade slip away from 
He should become an adept at machine composition. 


It would be 





the best possible investment for him if he were to go to school and learn. 
That would fortify him against possible trade changes and put him in con- 
dition to keep step with progress. 

THE SCHOOL THAT WILL GIVE HIM THE MOST FOR HIS MONEY IS 


THE INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


632 SHERMAN STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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NEW LT.U.COURSE SERIES |: 

e @ @ : 

LESSONS IN RUDIMENTARY ENGLISH AND ELEMENTAL TYPOGRAPHY 3 

This series is designed to aid those who have difficulty with capitalization and punctuation. The lessons are on the 4 
following subjects : e 
Lessons 1 to 3 — Punctuation. Lesson 6 —Type-faces and their use. 3 

Lesson 4— Use of capital letters. Lesson 7 —The question of spacing. 4 

Lesson 5 — Proofreaders’ marks and their Lesson 8 —The use of decoration in typography. { 
meanings. Lesson 9 —The question of display. 

This series may be taken in preference to the nine lessons on hand-lettering at the regular rate, including rebate ‘3 
given by the International Typographical Union. It may also be taken alone, the price being $10. When taken in j 
addition to the full course it is sold for $8, which is the price charged graduates of the I. T. U. Course. { 

j 

632 SHERMAN STREET, Ne 

THE I. T. U. COMMISSIO ie hl 
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OU ALES REGARDLESS 
=F OF EXPENSE 


The few printers who have 
customers who demand gaa/- 
ity regardless of expense can 
afford to humor them by set- 
ting editions de luxe by hand. 


But when it becomes a com- 
petitive proposition 
QUALITY WITH SPEED 
and ECONOMY 


must be considered. 


No other kind of composing 
machine can produce Qua/ity 
Composition with the speed 


and economy of the 


LINOTYPE 


No other composing 
machine can produce any 
better machine composition 
than the dest Linotype 
Composition. 


To Produce Quality 
with Economy One Must Use 
the Linotype 


Model 9 Linotype 








MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO: 1100 S. Wabash Ave. SAN FRANCISCO: 638-646 Sacramento St. NEW ORLEANS: 549 Baronne St. 
TORONTO — Canadian Linotype, Ltd., 35 Lombard Street 
RUSSIA “ bs ENF AIRES — ee. & b Soke MELBOURNE 
ergenthaler Type Co. SYDNEY, N. S. W. 
: . EIR Emile b ~ P. Trading Co. 
— ee PORTO ALEGRE (Brazil) — > a be nevi hn goal } a 


r & 
SANTIAGO (Chile) — Enrique Davis TOKIO —Teijiro Kurosawa 
BOGOTA (Colombia): 
Dr. Manuel M. Escobar 


SOUTHERN EUROPE, AFRICA, AND THE FAR EAST: Linotype and Machinery, Limited, London, England 


DENMARK 
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There are 1,611 Miehle Presses, 
representing a total investment of 
over $5,500,000, in use by 55 of 
the largest printing firms in the 
United States, and from whom we 
are constantly obtaining repeat 
orders. 


THIS TELLS THE STORY 


Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of “ The Miehle” and “The Hodgman ” Two-Revolution Presses 


Factories : Chicago, Illinois, and Taunton, Massachusetts 
Principal Office: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


SALES OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Chicago ° ° ° ° - 1218 Monadnock Block Portland, Oregon el te - 506 Manchester Building 
New York, N.Y. . F - . ‘ 38 Park Row San Francisco, California . - 401 Williams Building 
Dallas, Texas . . ‘ ° 411 Juanita Building Atlanta, Georgia . Dodson Printers Supply Company 
Boston, Massachusetts . t r 176 Federal Street Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Commonwealth Trust Building 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 








